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By Annie Bbsant. 



I AM so often asked for references to some pamphlet or journal in 
which may be found some outline of my life, and the enquiries 
are so often couched in terms of such real kindness, that I have 
resolved to pen a few brief autobiographical sketches, which may 
avail to satisfy friendly questioners, and to serve, in some 
measure, as defence against unfair attack. 



On October 1st, 1847, 1 made my appearance in this " vale of 
tears," "little Pheasantina," as I was irreverently called by a 
giddy aunt, a pet sister of my mother's. Just at that time my 
father and mother were staying within the boundaries of the 
City of London, so that I was born well " within the sound of 
Bow bells." 

Though bom in London, however, full three quarters of my 
blood are Irish. My dear mother was a Morris — ^the spelling of 
the name having been changed from Maurice some five generations 
back — and I have often heard her tell a quaint story, illustrative 
of that family pride which is so common a feature of a decayed 
Irish family. She was one of a large family, and her father and 
mother, gay, handsome, and extravagant, had wasted merrily 
what remained to them of patrimony. I can remember her 
father well, for I was fourteen years of age when he died. A 
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bent old man, with hair like driven snow, splendidly handsome 
in his old age, hot-tempered to passion at the lightest provocation, 
loving and wrath in quick succession. As the family grew larger 
and the means grew smaller, many a pinch came on the house- 
hold, and the parents were glad to accept the offer of a relative to 
take charge of Emily, the second daughter. A very proud old 
lady was this maiden aunt, and over the mantel-piece of her 
drawing-room ever hung a great diagram, a family tree, which 
mightily impressed the warm imagination of the delicate child 
• she had taken in charge. It was a lengthy and well-grown family 
tree, tracing back the Morris family to the days of Charlemagne, 
and branching out from a stock of "the seven kings of France." 
Was there ever yet a decayed Irish family that did not trace itself 
back to some " kings " ? and these " Milesian kings " — who had 
been expelled from France, doubtless for good reasons, and who 
had sailed across the sea and landed in fair Erin, and there had 
settled and robbed and fought — did more good 800 years after 
their death than they did, I expect, during their ill-spent lives, 
if they prpved a source of gentle harmless pride to the old 
maiden lady who admired their names over her mantel- 
piece in the earlier half of the present century. And, indeed, 
they acted as a kind of moral thermometer, in a fashion that 
would much have astonished their ill-doing and barbarous 
selves. For my mother has told me how when she would commit 
some piece of childish naughtiness, her aunt would say, looking 
gravely over her spectacles at the small culprit : "Emily, your 
conduct is unworthy of the descendant of the seven kings of 
France." And Emily, T^ith her sweet grey Irish eyes, and her 
curling masses of raven-black hair, would cry in penitent shame 
over her un worthiness, with some vague idea that those royal, 
and to her very real ancestors, would despise her small sweet rose- 
bud self, as wholly unworthy of their disreputable majesties. 
But that same maiden aunt trained the child right well, and I 
keep ever grateful memory of her, though I never knew her, for 
her share in forming the tenderest, sweetest, proudest, purest, 
noblest woman I have ever known. I have never met a woman 
more selflessly devoted to those she loved, more passion- 
ately contemptuous of all that was mean or base, more keenly 
sensitive on every question of honor, more iron in will, more \ 
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sweet in tenderness, than the mother who made my girlhood sunny 
as dreamland, who guarded me until my marriage from every 
touch of pain that she could ward off, or could bear for me, who 
suffered more in every trouble that touched me in later life than 
I did myself, and who died in the little house I had taken for 
our new home in Norwood, worn out ere old age touched her, by 
sorrow, poverty and pain, in May, 1874. 

Of my father my memory is less vivid, for he died when I 
was but five years old. He was of mixed race, English on his 
father's side, Irish on his mother's, and was bom in Galway, and 
educated in Ireland ; he took his degree at Dublin University, 
and walked the hospitals as a medical student. But after he had 
qualified as a medical man a good appointment was offered him 
by a relative in the City of London, and he never practised regu 
larly as a doctor. 

In the City his prospects were naturally promising ; the elder 
branch of the Wood family, to which he belonged, had for many 
generations been settled in Devonshire, farming their own land. 
When the eldest son William, my father, came of age, he joined 
with his father to cut off the entail, and the old acres were sold. 
Meanwhile members of other branches had entered commercial 
life, and had therein prospered exceedingly. One of them had 
become Lord Mayor of London, had vigorously supported the 
unhappy Queen Caroline, had paid the debts of the Duke of Kent, 
in order that that reputable individual might return to England 
with his Duchess, so that the future heir to the throne might be 
bom on English soil ; he had been rewarded with a baronetcy as ^ 
cheap method of paying his services. Another, my father's first 
cousin once removed, a young barrister, had successfully pleaded 
a suit in which was concerned the huge fortune of a miserly 
relative, and had thus laid the foundations of a great success ; he 
won for himself a vice-chancellorship and a knighthood, and then 
the Lord Chancellorship of England, with the barony of Hather- 
ley. A third, a brother of the last. Western Wood, was doing 
good service in the House of Commons. A fourth, a cousin of 
the last two, had thrown himself with such spirit and energy 
into mining work, that he had accumulated a fortune. In fact all 
the scattered branches had made their several ways in the world, 
save that elder one to which my father belonged. That had 
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vegetated on down in the country, and had grown poorer while 
the others grew richer. My father's brothers had somewhat of a 
fight for life. One has prospered and is comfortable and well-to- 
do. The other led for years a rough and wandering life, and 
"came to grief " generally. Some years ago I heard of him as a 
store-keeper in Portsmouth dock-yard, occasionally boasting in 
feeble fashion that his cousin was Lord Chancellor of England, 
and not many months since I heard from him in South Africa, 
where he has secured some appointment in the Commissariat 
Department, not, I fear, of a very lucrative character. 

Let us come back to Pheasantina, who, I am told, was a 
delicate and somewhat fractious infant, giving to both father 
and mother considerable cause for anxiety. Her first attempts 
at rising in the world were attended with disaster, for as she was 
lying in a cradle, with carved iron canopy, and was for a moment 
left by her nurse in full faith that she could not rise from 
the recumbent position. Miss Pheasantina determined to show 
that she was capable of unexpected independence, and made a 
vigorous struggle to assume that upright position which is the 
proud prerogative of man. In another moment the recumbent 
position was re-assumed, and the nurse returning found the 
baby's face covered with blood, streaming from a severe wound 
on the forehead, the iron fretwork having proved harder than 
the baby's head. The scar remains down to the present time, 
and gives me the valuable peculiarity of only wrinkling up one 
side of part of my forehead when I raise my eyebrows, a feat 
that I defy any of my readers to emulate. The heavy cut has, 
I suppose, so injured the muscles in that spot that they have lost 
the normal power of contraction. 

My earliest personal recollections are of a house and garden 
that we lived in when I was three and four years of age, situated 
in Grove Road, St. John's Wood. I can remember my mother 
hovering round the dinner-table to see that all was bright for 
the home-coming husband ; my brother — two years older than 
myself — ^and I watching "for papa;" the loving welcome, the 
game of romps that always preceded the dinner of the elder 
folks. I can remember on the first of October, 1851, jumping 
up in nly little cot, and shouting out triumphantly : " Papa ! 
mamma I I am four years old I " and the grave demand of my 
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brother, conscious of superior age, at dinner-time : " May not 

Annie have a knife to-day, as she is four years old ?" 

It was a sore grievance during that same year 1851, that I 

was not judged old enough to go to the Oreat Exhibition, and 

I have a faint memory of my brother consolingly bringing me 

home one of those folding pictured strips that are sold in the 

streets, on which were imaged glories that I longed only the 

more to see. Far-away, dusky, trivial memories, these. What 

a pity it is that a baby cannot notice, cannot observe, cannot 

remember, and so throw light on the fashion of the dawning of 

the external world on the human consciousness. If only we 

could remember how things looked when they were first imaged 

on the retinae ; what we felt when first we became conscious of 

the outer world ; what the feeling was as faces of father and 

mother grew out of the surrounding chaos and became familiar 

things, greeted with a smile, lost with a cry ; if only memory 

would not become a mist when in later years we strive to throw 

our glances backward into the darkness of our infancy, what 

lessons we might learn to help our stumbling psychology, how 

many questions might be solved whose answers we are groping 

for in vain. 

,{Tohe continued,) 



In England, in the seventeenth century, Quakers were, by 
universal consent, bad men. They were rejected as witnesses ; 
they were pilloried ; they were imprisoned ; their goods were 
forfeited ; they were whipped through the streets at the cart's 
tail. Judges described them as "horrid blasphemers." Their 
character was considered so bad that the New England Inde- 
pendents, hearing that two Quaker women were on board a vessel 
just arrived in harbor, took them to prison, stripped them, and 
flogged them. Three other Quaker women were flogged by these 
pious Christians through eleven towns, a distance of eighty miles. 
Three men and one woman were hanged for their Quakerism. 
They were sold from Bristol as slaves to serve in the sugsar 
plantations, and were generally regarded as bad and disreputable 
people, who were lucky if only put in the stocks or beaten in the 
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streets. Three hundred and sixty-nine Quakers died in gaol 
within a few years, and 4,200 were in prison at one time. In 
this country to-day members of the Society of Friends are cabinet 
ministers, judges of the High Court of Justice, and one is even 
now Lord Mayor of the City of London. In the Southern parts 
of the United States there are some Quakers who have still to 
suffer from bad repute. Elias Hicks was an Abolitionist Quaker. 
To be an Abolitionist was, down South, much the same as being 
an Atheist — in fact, anti-Slavery men were denounced as Atheists — 
and since the abolition of slavery a representative was expelled 
from the Louisiana Legislature because he was a Hicksite Quaker. 
George Fox and William Penn are to-day deservedly-honored 
names, not only amongst the Quakers, but by most English folk ; 
yet Fox and Penn were unquestionably treated as " rogues and 
vagabonds" by those in authority in the reign of Charles II. 
George Fox tells us how he lay in gaol " where wind and rain 
came in," and how the judge ordered " that none should converse 
with me, as I was not a fit man to be conversed with." 

These Quakers were indicted for unlawful meetings, for 
preaching in the streets, for not taking the oath of allegiance, and 
for blasphemy. They were all, men and women alike, extremely 
shrewed in their defences ; and when Margaret Fell and George 
Fox were tried at Lancaster " for refusing the oath of obedience," 
they "quenched" more than one indictment with smart technical 
objections of dates and words, so that " they were all of a fret, 
both judge and justices." Some of the higher judges occasionally 
strove to temper the administration of harsh law with a faint 
spice of mercy, but the Church clergy, the country gentry, and 
the churchwardens showed scant courtesy to these Quaker people. 
Bishop Burnett tells us how these Quakers resisted the Con- 
venticles Act, how they continued their meetings, and when 
seized all went to gaol together, refusing to pay any fines : " And 
as soon as they were let out they went to their meeting-houses 
again, and when they found these were shut up by order, they 
held their meetings in the streets before the door of these houses." 
" Some called this obstinacy, while others called it firmness, but 
by it they carried their point, for the Government grew weary of 
dealing with so much perverseness, and so began to let them 
alone. 
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In 1670 two Quakers were tried at the Old Bailey before Sam 
Starling, then Lord Mayor. If Lord Mayor Sam Starling had 
seen a Quaker in the hands of the constables on Parliament steps 
he would most certainly have done by the blaspheming Quaker 
as Quaker Robert Nicholas Fowler, now Lord Mayor of London, 
on the 3rd August, 1881, did by the blaspheming Atheist. He 
would have cried : " Kick him out !" 

When, on the 3rd September, 1670, William Penn and William 
Mead appeared in court indicted " for a tumultuous assembly," 
they wore no hats, for some kindly gaoler had lifted off their 
hats so that Penn and Mead might not be fined for contempt of 
court. This did not suit Lord Mayor Sam Starling, who did not 
mean them thus to escape so easy a pit-fall, and in the 6th " State 
Trials," page 956, we find : 

" Mayob : Sirrah, who bid you put o£E their hats P Put them on 
again." 

On this one of the officers replaced the hats on the heads of Penn 
and Mead, and then the Recorder <ook part. This Recorder seems 
to have been as bigoted as Sir Thomas Chambers, and as 
ignorant as Sir W. Charley. 

" Eecorder : Do you know where you are ? 

'* Penn : Yes. 

" Eecorder : Do you not know that it is the King's Court ? 

" Penn : I know it to be a Court, and I suppose it to be the King's 
Court. 

" Eecorder : Do you not know that there is respect due to the King's 
Court? 

*' Penn : Yes. 

" Eecorder : Why do you not pay it, then ? 

" Penn : I do so. 

" Eecorder : Why do you not pull off your hat, then P 

•' Penn : Because I do not believe that to be any respect. 

*• Eecorder : Well, the Court sets 40 marks apiece upon your heads, as 
a fine for your contempt of Court. 

•• Pbnn : I desire it might be observed that we came into the Courts 
with our hats off (that is, taken off), and if they have been put on since, it 
was by order of the Bench ; and therefore not we, but the Bench, should 
be fined." 

This did not avail ; the fine was maintained and the trial pro- 
ceeded, the real cause of offence being that Penn and Mead had 
spoken or preached in Gracechurch Street. Penn admitted that 
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he had spoken there, and argued very ably that he had in this 
done nothing unlawful. But the Old Bailey Court, which might 
well have been presided over by Mr. Justice North, was in no 
mood to tolerate anything like a reasonable defence. 

** Becobdeb : We mast not stand to hear you talk all night. 

** Penn : I design no affront to the Court, but to be heard in my just 
plea ; and I must plainly tell you that if you will deny me Oyer of that 
law which you suggest I have broken, you do at once deny me an acknow- 
ledged right, and evidence to the whole world your resolution to sacrifice 
the privileges of Englishmen to your sinister and arbitrary designs. 

" Eeco&des : Take him away. — My lord, if you take not some course 
with this pestilential fellow to stop his mouth, we shall not be able to do 
anything to-night. 

" Matob : Take him away, take him away ; turn him into the bale 
dock." 

And, after one unavailing protest from sturdy William Penn, 
" they rudely haled him into the bale dock, and proceeded with 
the trial in his absence." Penn's co-defendant, William Mead, 
ventured to talk Latin, on which the Mayor became uncon- 
trollable. 

" Matob : You deserve to have your tongue cut out." 

And this was no mere empty form of words, for these bad 
men — ^these Quakers — had often their tongues cut, both in Eng- 
land and in Massachusetts, by their loyal church-going, and even 
chapel-going, brother Christians. Mead still arguing, the Recorder 
cried : " Pull him down I pull him down ! " and the jury were 
called on for their verdict. 

"Olebk: Look upon the prisoners at the bar; how say you P Is 
William Penn guilty of the matter whereof he stands indicted in manner 
and form, or not guilty P 

*' Fobeman : Guilty of speaking in Gracechurch Street. 

"CouBT: IsthataUP 

** Fobeman : That is all I have in commission. 

'' Eecobdeb : You had as good say nothing. 

** Matob : Was it not an unlawful assembly P You mean he was 
speaking to a tumult of people there P " 

Some of the jury seemed inclined to give way to the Court, 
but others stood out, at which the Recorder and Mayor "took 
great occasion to vilify them with most opprobrious language," and 
sent them back for a better verdict. They came again, this time 
with a verdict of " not guilty " as to Mead, and repeating the same 
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words as to Penn. This made the Court very angry, especially 
with the foreman and a juryman, Edward Bushel. 

** Matob : What ! will you be led by such a silly fellow as Bushel P an 
impudent canting fellow P I warrant you, you shall come no more upon 
juries in haste. You a foreman, indeed ! I thought you had understood 
your place better. 

'* Eecordeb : Gentlemen, you shall not be dismissed until we have a 
yerdict that the Court will accept ; and you shall be locked up without 
meat, drink, fire, and tobacco. You shall not think thus to abuse the 
Court. We will have a verdict, by the help of God, or you shall starve 
for it!" 

Four more times were the jury sent back ; four times came 
they with the same verdict. But on the fifth they gave in simple 
" not guilty " for both. The enraged Recorder for this verdict 
fined the jury "40 marks a man," and Penn and Mead, although 
acquitted, were again sent to Newgate, where the jury were also 
imprisoned in default of payment of their fines. The fine on the 
jury was by the Court of Queen's Bench declared to be illegal, 
and the whole of the jury were released. 

Respectable Quakers like Lord Mayor Fowler may be reminded 
that against James Naylor and George Fox the churchmen of 240 
years ago used very hard and very foul words. When Lord Mayor 
Fowler is denouncing the blasphemers to-day in gaol, he might 
be reminded that scores of Christian judges and magistrates, in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, with equal coarseness 
and virulence, justified the wholesale incarceration of the mem- 
bers of the very sect to which he belongs, 

Charlbs Bradlaugh. 
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The late Canon Kingsley puts into the mouth of a Government 
pupil-teacher an explanation of the word " amphibious " as de- 
rived " from amphiy a fish, and hioSy a beast — namely, an animal 
supposed by our ignorant ancestors to be compounded of a fish 
and a beast, and which, like the hippopotamus, can't live on the 
land and dies in the water." A large modem dictionary which I 
possess defines the word " amphibia " as " the class of reptiles 
which includes the saurians, crocodiles, lizards, serpents, frogs, 
and turtles." The good Canon's little bit of pleasant satire will 
mislead no one ; but I fear the dictionary's shadowy zoology will 
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help to perpetuate erroneous popular ideas about the nature of 
amphibians. Yet most people are familiar with the life-history 
of a frog — how it begins as an egg^ then becomes a tadpole, or 
loggerhead, breathing by gills arranged about its neck like frills ; 
and how, presently, by the time it has lost its tail and gills, and 
acquired legs with which to leap out of the water, it has also 
acquired lungs to enable it to breathe and live out of the water. 
It is this double character which distinguishes amphibians from 
other animals : breathing water by means of gills in their larval 
condition, and breathing air by means of true lungs in the adult 
state. Thus they form a class intermediate between fishes which 
breathe by gills throughout their lives, on the one hand, and 
reptiles, which breathe by lungs from the first, on the other hand. 
It is true that the mud-fish exists several months in the year 
without water ; but its swim-bladder has become a lung and 
communicates with the throat. This is a kind of link — not a 
missing one — between the fishes and the more highly developed 
amphibians. So also at the other end of the scale the black sala- 
mander of the Alps seems to connect the amphibians with the 
still higher class, reptiles ; for not only are the ova of this crea- 
ture hatched within the parent body, but the young advance sO 
far as to cast their gills before emerging. It is very interesting 
to observe that even the human embryo, at a very early stage, 
exhibits rudiments of gill-clefts. 

One of the most interesting and instructive of the amphibians 
is the axolotl of the Lake of Mexico. The. peculiarity of this 
creature is that in the natural condition it retains its fringe of 
external gills to the end of its life, its lungs never so far develop- 
ing as to make the creature independent of its water-breathing 
organs ; while in a state of captivity it can be made to undergo 




the characteristic metamorphosis. In external appearance the 
axolotl resembles the English newt or eft more than any other 
familiar form, save that it sometimes attains a length of nearly 
twelve inches. For several months it may have been seen in a tank 
at a dealer's in Covent-garden Market, where it is known as " the 
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devil fish ;" and its appearance is, indeed, very striking. Its 
head is broad and large, and the creature tapers off into a long 
compressed tail, which, like that of an eel or eft, is finned above 
and below. It possesses four limbs, the anterior ones having 
four toes and the posterior ones five. The toes are partially 
webbed. On each side of the neck are three feathered processes 
which give the animal its very remarkable appearance. These 
curious processes are the branchisB, or gills. In the Mexican 
market the axolotl is sold as a delicate article of diet. In Covent 
garden, as in its native haunts, it presents the apparent extraor- 
dinary anomaly of an animal breeding in the larval condition. 

About half a dozen Continental naturalists have bestowed 
observations upon the metamorphosis of this animal, the most 
systematic, probably, being those of Professor Weissmann, of the 
University of Freiburg. Under his guidance Fraulein von 
Chauvin undertook the rearing of a number of larvae which had 
been bred in tanks. She began on the 12th of June, 1874, with 
five larvae about eight days old, which were kept in a glass globe, 
fed at first with daphnids and afterwards with larger aquatic 
animals. They all prospered well. At the end of June the 
anterior limbs began to appear in the stronger specimens, and on 
the 9th of July the hinder ones became visible. At the end of 
November one axolotl was observed to remain constantly at the 
surface of the water, and this led to the supposition that the right 
time had come for effecting the metamorphosis. Accordingly, this 
specimen was isolated in a large-sized vessel containing earth 
arranged in such a manner that when the vessel was filled with 
water only one portion of the surface of the earth was entirely 
covered with the liquid, and the creature in its wanderings was 
thus more or less exposed to the air. The water was gradually 
diminished on the following days, during which period the first 
changes made their appearance in the amphibian — the gills began 
to shrivel up, and the creature showed a tendency to seek the 
shallowest spots. On the 4th of December it forsook the water 
entirely and hid itself in some damp moss on the highest part of 
the earth. At this time it first cast its skin. Between the 1st and 
4th of December the external appearance of this axolotl changed 
considerably. TJae gill tufts shrivelled up almost entirely, the 
dorsal crest almost completely disappeared, and the tail, which 
had hitherto been broad, became rounded, and similarly formed 
to that of a land salamander. The color changed from a grey- 
brown to a blackish hue ; isolated spots, at first of a dull white, 
made their appearance, and in time increased in intensity. A 
few days afterwards the gill-clefts had closed entirely, and were 
no longer seen. The other larvae appeared at the end of Novem- 
ber to have kept pace in their development with No. 1 — an indi- 
cation also that they had arrived at the age when their change 
might be accelerated. They did not, however, show any sign of 
spontaneously leaving the water. But being submitted to the 
same treatment, they, with one exception, became transformed in 
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the same manner. The fifth was sickly, and occupied fourteen 
days instead of four in advancing far enough to enable it to leave 
the water, and it did not emerge until it cast its skin the fourth, 
time. AH the specimens lived, and in the following July were in 
vigorous health as full blown salamanders of the genus amhly- 
stoma. This account of the experiments conducted by Fraulein 
von Chauvin is given almost in her own words. But it yet remains 




to give the explanation of Dr. Weissmann of these singular 
phsenomena. It was for some time thought that the creature had 
been urged forward to a stage of development which its species 
had not otherwise reached. What made Weissmann recede from 
this opinion was the appearance of the living amblystomas 
bred from axolotl larv». The numerous details of which he had 
been previously in possession had given him no such vivid 
picture as the living animal presented of the deep-seated 
character of the transformation effected. It was not merely 
that shrivelling up of the gills which often takes place, 
unaccompanied by any extensive change, in axolotls kept in 
shallow water. It was a change under which they became quite 
different animals. The branchial clefts closed up ; the dorsal 
crest completely disappeared ; the aquatic tail became trans- 
formed into one like that of the lizards ; and a very important 
alteration took place, not only in the color but in the histological 
character of the skin : the eyes became prominent, and perfect 
eyelids were formed ; the toes lost their web-like appendages, 
and important changes in the dental system occurred. The 
structural differences between the axolotl and the amblystoma 
became, in fact, considerably greater than, and of more impor- 
tance than, those between allied genera, and in some cases greater - 
than between allied families. Now, such a development per 
saltum of the species is, as Dr. Weissmann says, inconceivable. 
For this theory leaves no room for the gradual adaptation from 
generation to generation of structure to environment which is 
such an important' element in biological histories ; no room for 
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variatioD, natural selection, or the survival of the fittest. No 
force with which we are acquainted is sufficient to impel such 
sudden changes in an animal's structure as that in a few days 
enable it to resume active life as an entirely new being, fitted for 
entirely new surroundings. It is clear some other interpretation 
must be sought for. Weissmann's opinion is that those ambly- 
stomas which have been developed in captivity from axolotls 
which do not in a state of nature assume the amblystoma form, 
are not progressive, but reversion forms ; that the axolotls which 
now inhabit the Mexican lakes wiere amblystomas at a former 
geological (or better, zoological) epoch ; but that, owing to 
changes in their conditions of life, they have reverted to the 
earlier perennibranchiate stage. The reasons given for this 
opinion may fall short of absolute demonstration, but at least 
they render the reversion hypothesis mo^e admissible than the 
progressive one. Some species of Siredon (the scientific name 
of the axolotl) become transformed into the amblystoma form, 
and regularly propagate in that condition. It may appear para- 
doxical that an animal should be sexually mature in its larval 
condition ; but the axolotl is not quite alone even here, for it 
is a fact well known to naturalists that under certain circum- 
stances some tritons exhibit that power. The amblystomas bred 
from axolotls in captivity have mostly proved sterile, the ova 
being immature and the spermatozoa are described as incom- 
pletely motile. In one case, however, tadpoles were obtained. 
It must seem a still greater paradox to call that a reversion which 
is undoubtedly of higher development. Reversion, however, in 
its true sense, means a return to a form which has once existed. 

Weissman asks why it should be considered inconceivable 
that at a very remote period the axolotl was adapted to a life on 
land ; that through the direct and indirect action of changed con- 
ditions of life it gradually acquired the salamander form ; but 
that subsequently, through new and unfavorable changes in the 
conditions of life, it again relapsed to the older form, or at least 
to one nearly related thereto. At any rate, such an assumption is 
opposed to no known facts, and is, moreover, the only feasible 
explanation of the facts before us. The investigator alluded to 
supposes as the probable reason why the axolotl ceased at some 
former period to transform itself into amblystoma, that geologi- 
cal changes took place which caused the atmosphere of the 
neighborhood to become too dry for the life of the animal as a 
terrestrial creature. It is known that the land-salamanders of 
the south of Europe avoid the hot and dry air of summer by 
undergoing a summer sleep below ground ; and that in the ele- 
vated dry valleys of the Alps the black salamander is absent, 
while its nearest water-living allies exist there in abundance. A 
very significant structure, called the " intermaxillary gland," pos- 
sessed by all land-amphibians, furnishes a glutinous secretion 
and serves to aid the capture of insect prey. It is usually ab- 
sent from gilled amphibia ; yet the axolotl exhibits this in a 
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rudimentary form. This fact is supposed to establish the descent 
of these axolotls from a form which, living on land, found a use 
for the gland.i W. Mawbr. 
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CHAPTER XVIL— (Continued). 

A CBLL, twenty feet long, twelve feet wide, four grey walls, a 
loophole guarded by a double row of bars, a rickety table, two 
chairs, a door pierced with a wicket-hole, an old mattress in a cor- 
ner, such is an exact inventory of the lodging provided for me by 
the liberality of the Russian government. Various tiresome cere- 
monies had to be performed before I was allowed to take posses- 
sion. I was questioned, searched, and my name entered in the 
gaoler's book, and then after being led along a number of dismal 
passages, I entered my new home. What I then felt, I can 
scarcely explain. From the bottom of my heart broke forth a cry, 
or rather a howl, of savage delight which must have highly as- 
tonished my gaolers and the ofificials watching at my door. 

It was sad and dreary, my poor cell, lighted feebly by a tallow 
candle, and containing a fine crop of fungi. It was a true dun- 
geon ; it looked like one, smelt like one ; in the air one could 
feel the drawn-out ennuis the weary languor of a limitless cap- 
tivity, the softening of a brain which grew mouldy as it lay. 
Many griefs had dwelt in that cell before me ; they had written 
their stories, engraved their memories and their presentiments on 
its walls — covered with inscriptions, with names, with verses, with 
pictures — sad and foreboding walls which only told of nocturnal 
arrests, of tortures, of the knout, of Siberia, of Poland crucified. 

Yet, as I completed the circuit of my prison, I fell on my 
knees in a transport of delight, I covered the walls with my kisses. 
They were my saviors and my protectors, keeping guard over 
me ; they held dishonor at bay and defended me against the 
cowardice of my heart, the treachery of my feelings. They said 
to me : " Long as you may, you cannot see her again." 

The gaoler, who was watching me through the wicket-hole, 
concluded that I had fallen into a high fever, and ran to fetch 
the prison doctor, who examined and questioned me. I assured 
him that I was perfectly sane. 

" Still," he remarked, " a man who shows intense delight on 
entering prison . . . ." 

" That is a secret," I answered, and I asked him ironically 
whether there was any law in Russia which forbade a prisoner 
to kiss the walls of his cell. 

^ Our grateful acknowledgments are due to Dr. Andrew Wilson for his kind 
permission to copy the illustrations from his '' Chapters in Evolution.'' 
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He retired, murmuring : " When the saucepan boils, it makes 
the lid jump. Y/ill it still be boiling to-morrow ? " 

He was only too right. Great emotions do not last. On the 
following day my mood changed ; I became reflective, calcula- 
ting, feeling the price I had paid to save my honor, sighing for 
active suffering, for troubles which were occupations. Unhap- 
pily my judges were in no hurry to try me, and I passed three 
weeks tete a tete with myself, without seeing a human face save 
that of the gaoler who brought me my meals. I revenged myself 
on him ; I rallied him, I abused him, I burst out into invectives 
against him and Holy Russia, I did all I could to irritate him. 
But I lost my pains, for he took it all good-naturedly. The habit 
of his work, assisted by nature, wrapped him from head to heel 
in a cloak of imperturbable phlegm. Whatever I said, he nodded 
amiably, shrugged his shoulders, or laughed till his great mouth 
opened wide as a furnace, disclosing his thirty-two teeth. To all 
my attacks he answered with proverbs : " He who has no patience 
has nothing." " Flies are not caught with vinegar nor the moon 
by teeth." "As you make your bed, so you must lie on it." "He 
who dances must pay the piper." I began to detest his papier- 
mache face and bent back ; there is nothing more objectionable 
than the back of a man one dislikes. 

Gradually I fell into a profound melancholy, a sad and silent 
despair. The tragic end of Levitoux, of the young Pole who 
burned himself alive in his bed, came back to my mind. I re- 
solved I would imitate his example, . and gradually the fancy 
grew into a fixed idea. My outbursts of temper, my violent 
sallies, had caused my guards to mistrust me considerably, and 
the eye of the gaoler was constantly at my wicket-hole. One 
night, however, I thought I could hear him snoring, and I 
snatched up my candle and set fire to the straw pallet. It had 
just begun to blaze when the door opened noisily, and my care- 
ful watcher rushed in and emptied a pail of water over my bed 
and myself, extinguishing the flames. After that, I was not 
allowed a light during the night, and each hour someone looked 
in to see what I was doing. 

At last one evening an aide-de-camp appeared, accompanied 
by four soldiers, and announced that he had orders to lead me 
before the Commission of Enquiry. An electric shock went 
through me ; I sprang to my feet off the pallet on which I was 
lying, and followed the aide-de-camp. 

We reached a large hall, in the midst of which was a long 
table covered with a green cloth. Round this table sat about a 
dozen officers of various grades, presided over by a white haired 
general. They were smoking, laughing, chatting, playing practi- 
cal jokes on each other. Gradually silence was established, I 
was motioned to a seat, and the old general Milef addressed me 
gently enough. I promised myself to make him change his tone. 

He pointed out to me that the situation was serious, and that 
it depended on me to change it by the sincerity of my confession 
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and by my repentance. "You bear an honorable name," he 
said ; "a name which until late years was without reproach ; your 
paternal grandfather, whom I knew, left behind him in Russia 
the most unblemished memory. He bequeathed to his son his 
loyalty and his wisdom. Unhappily, your father allied himself 
in marriage with a family in which fanaticism was hereditary. 
He was, it seems, of a weak character. Your mother upset his 
brain, persuaded him to emigrate, and prevented his return to 
Russia when he was summoned. It was she who compelled him 
to enrol himself in the Revolutionary army, and sent him to 
perish in Hungary on one of those battle-fields on which courage 
is a crime. You see that we are well acquainted with your family 
history." 

I could have thrown myself into the general's arms ; he did 
not know all the history of my father. I replied : " Your excel- 
lency is good enough to inform me that my father was a fool, my 
mother a criminal. Is there*nothing more for me to learn ? " 

He bit his lips, but did not lose his temper. 

" You might have chosen to be your grandfather's grandson," 
he answered ; " a man of good sense and good feeling. You 
have preferred to be the son of your mother. You were free to 
choose. Still, you are very young, barely three-and-twenty. 
You may come back to better thoughts. The tribunal is indul- 
gent, and we should be glad to welcome the stray sheep back 
to the fold. Come I redeem the past I Let your confessions 
repair your faults. On your first interrogation you refused to 
name your accomplices. We have left you alone during three 
weeks to give you leisure for reflexion. . . ." 

" My accomplices I " I interrupted, " How can I name them ? 
I have none." 

" Then give the names of all the people you know here." 

I began a long enumeration of all the Russian officers I had 
shaved or curled. He stopped me with an impatient gesture. 

" You have visited at Polish houses, and formed secret friend- 
ships. . . ." 

" I have no secret friendships. I have only public enmities. 
You can read them in my eyes." 

" Take care," he answered, after a moment's silence. " You 
take pleasure in aggravating your position, and you discourage 
our clemency. Will you deny that you were sent hither by the 
Democratic Society, and that you are one of its emissaries ? " 

" I have received no mission but from myself. I have taken 
no counsel save that of the longing to see my fatherland, of the 
resolution I had formed that I would one day fight for her 
deliverance. I had thought that the hour had come, and that 
Poland would soon arise. I succeeded in obtaining a passport, I 
crossed the frontier, and I waited." 

" Your calculations and previsions were very imprudent. It 
is quite true that mischief-makers are about. Fogs are never 
absent from this country. But do you fancy that we have any 
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fear of you and of your subterraneous plans ? To make security 
more secure we have to-day arrested twenty suspected persons, 
I am going to read out the list. It is possible that we may have 
caught in our net good fish as well as bad. If we have in error 
arrested any innocent persons, it is for you to speak out in their 
defence. Humanity should compel you to do so." 

'* The trap is too clumsy to fall into," I retorted, shrugging 
my shoulders. 

None the less did he read out the list aloud, stopping at 
every name to give me time to speak. It contained the names of 
few of my acquaintances, and none of my sworn comrades. 

" I rejoice to think," I cried, " that all those you have named 
are, like me, guilty of loving their country and of hating 
tyranny." 

" What can you hope to gain," he asked, " by your denials and 
your pretended ignorance ? Your own case must appear to you 
very serious, the secrets in your keeping must weigh on you very 
heavily, since you tried to escape our investigation by committing 
suicide." 

" I tried to kill myself," I answered, " because I could not 
forgive myself for having placed myself in a position in which I 
could not injure the butchers of my country." At this, the general 
flew into a violent passion, and striking his fist on the table, he 
cried : " Do you know to whom you are speaking, and that we 
have means by which we can recall the insolent to respect ? You 
had better remember Konarski I " 

I rose abruptly. " I know them, your means !" I cried. 
" You have, indeed, for such means an inventive genius, a fertile 
imagination. Others have invented handicrafts, railways, the 
electric telegraph, all the controlling of matter by mind. You 
have invented the batogs, the knout, exile — ^that hypocritical 
disguise of death — all that brutalises the heart, all that slays the 
intellect. Do with me as you will. I despise your rods and your 
triangles, your kibitkas and your Siberia. I came to Poland with 
my head full of dreams. They were my children ; I had nurtured 
them on my purest hopes, my noblest thoughts. My eaglets are 
dead ere they gaze at the sun ; what, then, matter to me torture 
and death I Any apguish you may inflict on me will be sweet 
beside the-rage that I' feel in gazing at my disarmed hands, at my 
empty palms from which vengeance has escaped." 

At these words there was a tumult. My judges rose from their 
seats. The general sprang towards me, his eyes blazing. " Inso- 
lent scoundrel ! " he yelled. " You have in you ten thousand 
devils and all your maternal ancestors. Ah ! you would try the 
torture ? By all means ! You can gratify your fancy I " 

He called the aide-de-camp who had escorted me, and whis- 
pered in his ear. I was dragged into another hall, and there my 
feet were rivetted in heavy irons, and my hands were bound in 
handcuffs so tightly drawn that the cord bit into the flesh, and cut 
my wrists. They then carried me into a subterranean dungeon, 
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pitch-dark, and so narrow and low that I could neither turn in it 
nor stand upright. I passed two weeks there, living on crusts and 
stagnant water. 

My dungeon was pleasanter to me than my cell. I was not 
alone there. My chains, my handcuffs, hunger, thirst, fever, kept 
me company ; we were friends together ; I spoke to them, they 
to me. Sometimes I cried, I sang : 

" There — not in fairy story — 
Love threw a kiss. 
There — not in fairy story — 
Threw it thee, 
Threw vainly." 

I saw the wall open, and love flew away, and I burst into roars of 
laughter. Three times was I carried before the Commission of 
Enquiry ; three times I maintained my rebellious aspect ; not a 
syllable could be learned from me, and I was returned to my 
dungeon after each examination. 

One morning an officer woke me at dawn, and led me to a 
small court, surrounded by high walls. There six soldiers were 
awaiting me, their muskets shouldered. 

" I have received orders to have you shot," said the officer. 
" Still, you may obtain a reprieve, and perhaps a remission of 
your punishment, if you will confess." 

" Be quick," I answered, " and don't tire your men." 

My eyes were bandaged. 

"Before giving the order to fire," said the officer, "I will 
count twenty. Reflect ! one word and your life is saved." 

He began counting in slow, measured tones. When twenty 
was reached, " Present I " he cried. " But before saying * Fire ! ' 
I will count ten." 

I sang as loudly as I could ; 

" Threw it thee, 
Threw vainly." 

" What a madman ! " ejaculated the officer. 

I had just tasted the sweetness of coming death, when the 
cup was struck from my lips. My eyes were unbandaged, and 
despite my resistance, I was carried back, struggling and yelling, 
to my dungeon. On the evening of that day I was removed from 
it, no more to return, and was taken back to my first cell. 

I passed the night stretched on my pallet with my eyes open. 
I wondered what they were going to do with me. Beside me 
stood a spectre — Life. " You are mine," she said, with a ferocious 
grin. " Do you fancy that I let my prey loose so easily ? Tou 
do not guess what I have in reserve for you. You do not know 
the best parts of my budget." 

I kept on repeating to myself : " Begin life over again ? I 
have lost the fashion of it ; I do not feel sufficient strength." 

A.nd I cried like a child over the idea that my exhausted 
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strength and my enfeebled nerves might betray my courage, and 
that my executioners might betray me into some ambush, and 
thus extort my secrets. I tried to utilise the little strength of 
brain which remained to me so as to go over the tests to which 
they might subject me, the perils to which my honor was to be 
exposed. How shortsighted and feeble is the imagination of 
man ! How ignorant it is of our to-morrows I Mine looked 
towards every point of the compass to discover from which side 
the enemy would come. But he never comes along the road 
which we watch, and while we are seeking his approach in every 
direction he is already close behind us. Of all the perils that I 
surmised, not one was to be feared. They might have killed me 
ten times over without wringing from me any denunciation of 
my friends. But dishonor has so many faces I I was far enough 
from guessing that which it would assume to trample me under 
its feet. 

In the morning, towards ten o'clock, I received a quite unex- 
pected visit An officer whose face I did not know. Major Kri- 
loff, entered my cell, followed by the gaoler and by a locksmith. 
He freed me from my irons, and took off my handcuffs. My 
swollen hands and bleeding wrists startled the major. He sent 
at once for a doctor, who dressed my wounds, and then questioned 
me, but I answered not a word. In the state of weakness and 
prostration to which I had been reduoed I suspected everyone, 
and myself most of all ; the most inoffensive curiosity, the most 
hearty benevolence, seemed to me full of snares ; I had made a 
vow of silence. 

" He has suffered terribly," remarked the major. 

" Bah ! " answered the doctor, *' it is only his nervous system 
which has suffered. This lad has a heart and a constitution of 
iron. Feed him with tonics, broths, and meat, and in three days 
he will be well." 

I was at once supplied with some soup, which I found delici- 
ous, a large slice of beef of which I made but a mouthful, and a 
bottle of wine which I speedily emptied. The major had only 
retired in order to leave me at liberty to enjoy my food. An 
hour later he reappeared and addressed several questions to me, 
which I answered dryly and in monosyllables. He would not be 
repelled. There was a softness in his voice, a sweetness in his 
look, which contrasted with the military stiffness on his figure 
and bearing. His face commanded confidence, for it bore the 
imprint of a noble soul, of ^ which there seem to be many in 
all the ranks of the Russian army. Nevertheless, he found it 
hard work to tame me, for I steeled myself against the sympathy 
with which he inspired me. At last he said : " I have some good 
news for you." 

I started up. " Have you come to tell me that I am to be exe- 
cuted within f our-and-twenty hours ? " I cried. " Oh, I will bless 
you as my savior. But this time I must be shot outright. I only 
ask to die ; life is an abomination to me. Season my death, if 
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you will, with every imaginable torture : the fish will make 
amends for the sauce." 

He rose and said quietly : "Your nerves are upset. You need 
rest, and I will tell you my news when you are calmer. Mean- 
while, I must order your supper, and I will try to send one you 
will enjoy. I trust you will sleep well to-night, and to-morrow 
we will talk." 

He returned on the following morning, and having asked how 
I was, inquired : " Do you want to know my news ?" 

I answered in a tone of complete indifference : " Tell me, if 
you like. I am not curious." 

" I am desired to inform you that the Commission of Enquiry 
has obtained from the imperial clemency the pardon of twelve of 
the persons arrested last month. It rests with you to .... " 

I interrupted him by a burst of laughter. " You have come to 
offer me a pardon ? What language are you using ? Pardon is 
only for criminals ! It is a crime to love one's country ? it is a 
crime to be born a Pole ? " 

" Pardon," he answered. " I have not come here to discuss 
politics. Whither would they lead us ? Questions of right are 
complex, and we might argue for a long time. There is a Russian 
justice and a Polish justice. Only the Supreme Judge can decide 
between us." 

" And by what meannesses am I to buy the pardon of the only 
meritorious action I have ever done ? " 

"If any meannesses were to be demanded from you," he an- 
swered gently, " I should not have undertaken my present task. 
All that is asked from you is that you will sign a paper declaring 
that you regret joining in a conspiracy against your legitimate, 
sovereign, and promising not to participate in any future manoeu- 
vres against his authority." 

I leaped to my feet. " Are you speaking seriously ? Such a 
declaration, such a promise, would dishonor me for ever. What 
is infamy, if liars and cowards are not infamous ? What ! I am 
to declare regret for doing my duty, and to promise — . That is 
enough. Never I" 

He was silent for a moment. " Do not lose your temper," he 
replied. "Your passion has already injured you and has drawn 
upon you severity which I regret. And yet your judges are well 
disposed towards you. They consider your youth and your 
courage. They desire to see in your blameworthy attempt only 
youthful giddiness, headstrong will, imagination led astray by 
evil counsels. You know that General Mileff was your grand- 
father's friend. He thinks that good blood cannot lie, and that 
trust may be put in your family. He hopes that you will at last 
hear reason, and will become a true Bolski." 

" A true Bolski ! " I cried out furiously. " Why r^nind me 
that I must rehabilitate my family ? There was a spot on my 
name, and I swore to wash it out in my blood." 
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"The misfortune, is," he said with a sad smile, "that no 
one means to kill you." 

Then rising, he went on : " There is no hurry ; you had 
better think it over. Meanwhile, if I can do anything for you, 
I am at your service. Time must hang heavy on your hands, 
and there is nothing better with which to while it away than good 
books and good cigars. Allow me to give you this double 
. pleasure." 

An hour later I received from him a packet of tobacco, some 
cigarette papers, two volumes of the "History of Russia" by 
Karamsine, and the biography of General Munnich. 

The major did not reappear for two days. He then shook 
hands with me warmly, asked if I had read Karamsine and had 
enjoyed smoking. Then, looking at me closely : " You are still a 
little pale, but you have pulled up well. Let me see your hands. 
Ah ! they are healing marvellously. The doctor was right ; you 
have a splendid constitution." And he added : " Have you 
thought matters over ? " 

I took his arm and led him to the other end of my cell, where 
I shewed him, traced on the wall by some unknown hand : Dulce 
et decorum estpropatrid morL 

" I agree with the inscription," he answered, " Without doubt, 
it is fine to die for one's country. You are always coming back 
to that. You shewed the other day that you despised death ; but 
do be good enough to consider that whatever happens your life is 
safe. You have to choose between the pardon offered you and 
exile." 

I replied : " When shall I start. Is the kibitka there ? I am 
ready." 

He made two or three turns up and down the cell. " I could 
understand your obstinacy," he replied, "if you had any chance of 
serving the cause dear to you with your arm or your blood. But it 
is not so. Suppose there should be an armed revolt in Poland a 
few months hence, where will you be ? In Siberia, condemned 
to cruel sufferings which serve no one, and for which no one will 
thank you. A long and useless martyrdom, an obscure and un- 
known death, that is what awaits you." 

" What are you saying ? " I retorted. " Are there any useless 
martyrdoms ? The only seed which never disappoints the sower 
is that of grief. The winds which blow from Siberia are sowers 
which scatter over the furrows of Poland a bloody seed. This 
seed germinates silently ; one day it will appear, and our barns 
will have no room for our glorious harvest." 

" I might answer that those who sow the wind will reap the 
whirlwind, but I prefer to represent to you. . . ." 

I stopped him short by asking : " One word will be enough. 
What would you do in my place ? " 

He hesitated a moment, and then said ; " I am charged with a 
duty, and I am doing my best to discharge it. My personal 
opinions have nothing to do with the matter." 
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"You are a good fellow," I answered, clasping his hand. And 
I added : " No, no, never. Do not let the question be raised be- 
tween us again." 

" As yoU will," he said, " but I have orders to leave this paper 
with you. Oh I you may as well take it. It won't bum your 
fingers. What are you afraid of ?" 

The paper he held out to me was the declaration which I was 
to sign to obtain my pardon. ^' It will be enough for you to write 
at the foot the fourteen letters of your name," he added, " and 
you are free. At your age liberty is a fine thing." 

I took the paper between my finger and thumb with as much 
disgust as if it had been the rags of a leper, and dropped it, 
folded as it was, into the drawer of my table. After all, I was 
not sorry it was there. That paper was liberty, and during eight 
days I did not even feel tempted to look at it, to touch it, to 
unfold it. 

Major Kriloff came each morning to enquire how I was, and to 
smoke a cigarette, but towards the end of the week two days 
passed without his visit, and I began to fear he was ill. On the 
third day, however, he came at about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and from his pre-occupied air, I saw he had something to 
tell me. 

" I must break my word to-day," he said, " and speak to you 
again about that paper. Have you signed it ? " 

" You want to know whether you may still respect me ? Have 
no fear. If I have not torn the paper up, it is out of regard for 
the donor, but it may rot in the drawer before I shall look at it." 

"Alas ! it will not have time to rot. If you have not signed it 
by to-morrow morning at eight o'clock, the evening will see you 
on your way to Siberia." 

" Good news I I am beginning to get very tired of this cell 
and of Karamsine, and I shall be glad to see something different." 

" Patience. I am allowed to-day to give you some news that 
may, perhaps, modify your resolution. I fancy that you are 
moved to reject the offered pardon by anger against certain indi- 
viduals. Your judges have severely punished your — audacity, 
shall I call it ? and you have sworn to owe them nothing. It 
is a feeling I respect. But what would you say if you owed 
your liberty to the spontaneous intervention of a third party, and 
that third party a woman ?" 

I could not prevent a shiver. " A woman ? A Russian, I 
suppose ? " 

" Well, what does that matter ? You are determined to see in 
our poor Russia nothing but executioners and gaolers. I assure 
you that it also produces women, true women, all that is most 
womanly. The on% of whom I am speaking, perhaps her name is 
not unknown to you, is the Countess de Lievitz." 

I had strength to reply : " I do not know her." Fortunately 
my face was in the shade, and he could not guess at the cry I 
stifled on my lips. 
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" She had been two days in K ^," he continued, " when you 

were arrested, and your arrest was followed by some twenty 
others. Madame de Lievitz is compassionate, it seems, and the 
daughter of a merchant who was among the suspects, took it into 
her head to implore her aid. She went to the governor and was 
repulsed. She went off to Warsaw, and saw the lieutenant of the 
kingdom, who shewed her out. Then she said it was better to go 
to God than to his saints, and started for St. Petersburgh, where 
she obtained an audience of the emperor. What arguments she 
used I know not, but she returned in triumph with twelve blank 
pardons, duly signed. At her request the Commission of Enquiry 
pointed out the twelve prisoners thought least guilty. Among 
these were some fanatics, like yourself, who refused the offered 
pardon. Madame de Lievitz assumed the duty of persuading 
them. She is a very extraordinary person, a curious mixture of 
audacity and of sweetness. Perhaps she will work her greatest 
miracle to-day. I should not be in the least surprised if she came 
here." 

At these words I made a gesture of fear, and losing my head I 
cried : " If you would do a kindness prevent that woman .... 
She here ! she in my cell ! oh no ! that must not be ! I will 
not see her I If I see her I am a lost man. . . The gaoler ? where 
is the gaoler ? I must speak to him. . . He must prevent her 
coming in. What is the use of prisons if women are allowed to 
visit them ? . . . I denounced myself ; I said : * Arrest Ladislas 
Bolski.' I wanted to put my honor in safety. These walls are 
thick : this window is barred. I could not guess that the woman 
would come in by the door. ... Oh I my door is mine. I will 
barricade my door I " 

The major was petrified with astonishment. "What is the 
matter," he said, shaking me gently by the shoulder. " What a 
state of terror you are in. Do you know Madame de Lievitz ? " 

" No ! " I stammered, trying to master my agony, " I have 
never seen her. Where could I have seen her ? I do not want 
to see her. I am afraid of women, of all women. We become 
cowards in seeing them, scoundrels in hearing them. They have 
hooks in their eyes, poison on their lips. He who loves them is 
lucky if he only loses half his soul ..." 

There was no time for him to answer me. The door opened 
and Countess Sophie de Lievitz appeared, accompanied by 
General Mileff and two aides-de-camp. I drew back, slowly, to 
the further end of my cell, like a rabbit who sees a hyaena en- 
tering his run, till I pressed my back against the wall as though 
I would force it to open and to let me through. 

(I'o he continued,) 
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We concluded our last articlewith the endeavor to form some faint 
conception of the physical and climatic changes revealed to us by 
the story of the glacial and inter-glacial deposits. Let us try to 
summarise the known facts in the compass of a few paragraphs. 

Generally speaking, then, all over the northern hemisphere 
the sequence of events was as follows : First came the glacial 
period proper, not one uninterrupted epoch simply, but several 
periods of arctic cold ; all intensely severe, but separated by in- 
tervals marked by physical changes, and milder temperatures, 
during which both marine and freshwater beds accumulated. 
No one can divine from the intercalated beds of sands and gravels, 
how many such interglacial periods there were. There must have 
been several such milder intervals, of various duration and extent, 
some perhaps being comparatively local, others probably almost 
general throughout the northern hemisphere. The period of 
their total continuance must have been immense, judging by the 
nature of the deposits, marine, estuarine, and fluviatile, involving 
extensive oscillations of the land surface, as well as by the thick- 
ness to which some of them have attained. The vast thicknesses 
attained by the ice sheet at its maximum, which overtopped all 
but the highest peaks, and swathed the northern continents in its 
folds, attest also the intensity and the long duration of the 
cold. Taken in their entirety these changes are of a stupendous 
character, staggering to the mind which attempts to conceive 
them. 

When these closed at last, and the land reappeared, the climate 
became sufficiently temperate to permit of the growth of timber 
trees, and of the occupation of the British area by large mammals, 
mammoth, horse, ox, deer. A submergence ensued, to the extent of 
500 feet in Scotland, and 1,200 feet in Ireland, turning the British 
area into a scattered archipelago of islands ; this was accompanied 
by a diminution of temperature, the prelude to the last glacial 
age. The shells found in the beds of sand and gravel of the 
period indicate a somewhat colder condition of climate than 
exists at present. The last glacial age was ushered in by a re- 
elevation of the land surface over. Western Europe. Nowhere, 
however, either in Europe or America, does the cold seem to have 
been so intense in this last age, as in the first period when the ice 
held dominion. But the glaciers of this period were sufficiently 
extensive to plough out, and to carry before them, many of the 
early glacial and interglacial deposits ; so that over wide areas 
no trace of these deposits has been left intact. This is the case 
in Norway, Wales, and Ireland, while in England, Scotland, and 
North Germany they occur mostly in patches. Hence the reason 
of that confused intermingling of beds of widely severed ages 
which we before noted, sand, gravel, sea shells, boulder clay, 
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brick clay, scratched stones, travelled blocks, mud and salt which 
occur in intercalation among the till. 

With the retreat of these glaciers the teign of ice in these 
islands and latitudes came to a close, and other conditions of a 
Bub-arctic nature supervened, during which glacial lakes were 
formed, great floods swept away morainic and interglacial de- 
posits alike ; masses of floating ice dropped their erratics, the 
land rose higher until Britain became continental, terraced sea 
beaches being formed during the process ; and the climate became 
milder, progressively ameliorating down to the present time. The 
details of these physical and climatic changes lie without the 
scope of our subject. 

Now, local elevations and depressions of the land surface 
will not explain the uniformity of the glacial phsenomena over 
the whole of the northern hemisphere, therefore we are forced 
to the conclusion that the causes of these phaenomena must have 
been of as general a character as the effects themselves are wide 
spread. And the evidence is remarkable and abundant that the 
physiography of Western Europe has borne widely different as- 
pects to those which it wears at present. There exists a wonder- 
ful, and quite exceptional, series of deposits on the north-east 
coast of Norfolk, at Cromer — interesting as records of the gradual 
succession of certain phaenomena in that part of England — which 
beginning with pre-glacial times continued down to the inter- 
glacial period. First there comes the " Norwich Crag," contain- 
ing deposits of an aqueous or estuarine character, with remains 
of the mastodon and elephant ; over that the far famed " forest 
bed," containing the stumps of the old trees, still standing erect 
in their ancient soil, and the remains of a fauna, now mostly 
migrated or extinct— the hippopotamus, mammoth, elephant, 
horse, deer, rhinoceros, beaver, wolf ; in short, the characteristic 
pleistocene mammalia. Then evidences appear in fresh estuarine 
deposits overlying the forest bed, of the sinking of the land, and 
the burying of the forests under a quantity of debris, of gravel, 
sand, and clay. Over this at last appears the boulder clay with 
its embedded erratic blocks, the unmistakable indications of the 
presence of glaciers. Then, in patches, come layers of gravel 
and sand, with marine shells, overlying the clay, marking the 
invasion of the sea, which also to-day, as in those distant times, 
encroaches on the East Anglian coasts. 

We have already noted that the evidence of the deposits of 
inter-glacial times points to similar oscillations of the land 
surface, that evidence consisting of marine shells interspersed 
amongst the till. But if these indicate submergences of the 
land, the evidences of buried river courses in Scotland prove that 
in the pre-glacial age that country stood higher than it does at 
present. They could only have been excavated if the land stood 
300 feet higher than it does now. Such ancient river beds, 
known as " dykes " in Scotland, are of common occurrence, and 
even in England are not wanting, a remarkable instance being 
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that of the ancient bed. of the Humber, which lies buried beneath. 
100 feet of glacial drif k. And the testimony of post-glacial phse- 
nomena leads to the knowledge that the period of change had 
not passed away with the recession of the last ice sheet. In al- 
most every locality around the British coasts trunks of trees and 
peat mosses have been found buried underneath the sea, and oa 
islands, and in situations round the shores, as well as in the 
vicinity of Normandy, Brittany, and Holland, where only a 
stunted vegetation can now subsist. The inference is obvious 
that the ocean now rolls over the beds where once the forest trees 
flourished, and — more than this even — ^that when these forests 
existed they must have flourished far inland, for the trees to have 
attained the bulky proportions their stumps bear witness to. 

Nor is there anything inherently improbable in the land 
elevations and subsidences, for a glance at the Map of England, 
colored to show the depths of the ocean, or at the Admiralty- 
charts, reveals the significant fact, that the British Islands stand 
upon and form simply the higher lands of an extensive plateau, 
over which the present depth of the ocean never exceeds the 100 
fathom "limit. This plateau or table land extends to th6 westward 
of France, Ireland, and Scotland, to the north of the Orkneys and 
Shetlands ; eastward over the whole extent of the North Sea 
(except a narrow channel down the Scandinavian coast), right 
away to Denmark and the Netherlands, and southward over the 
English Channel. But the dep'h in most parts of this wide area 
rarely reaches the 100 fathom line, but measures for the most part 
between 30 and 40 fathoms. The sea between Scotland and the 
Hebrides, is seldom more than 70 fathoms (420 feet) deep. The 
German Ocean, between England and the Netherlands, does not 
average more than 150 feet in depth. Couple these facts together, 
the shallow seas and the extensive plateau, and the conclusion is 
obvious, that an elevation of 400 or 500 feet would obliterate the 
British Islands as such, making them a western promontory of 
Europe ; while, on the other hand, a depression similar in amount 
would convert the two sister islands into a numerous archipelago 
studding the waters. And this is what the geological testimony says 
did actually occur. The buried forests, the sea beaches, the inter- 
calated beds of sand and gravel, the ancient river courses, the 
Cromer beds, are eloquent witnesses of alternations in the respective 
levels of land and sea. So that we find, instead of one glacial 
epoch, a whole series of physical changes, and successions of 
climatic contrasts, of elevations and subsidences of the land ; 
periods too, so prolonged, that the early glacial conditions passed 
completely away, forest trees flourished and perished, a large 
fauna occupied the broad plateau, extensive accumulations were 
formed, lacustrine, estuarine, fluviatile ; these to pass away again 
and give place once more before the advance of theoretic climate. 

But when we find that evidence of similar phaenomena exists 
all over the northern latitudes, we are convinced that some other 
agency besides that of oscillations of the land surface, must have 
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been in operation to produce results so universal in character ; and 
Labrador, Canada, British Columbia, and the States, as far south 
as New York, evidence in their rocky records and in their lake 
basins, ancient glaciation. Between the St. Lawrence and Hud- 
son's Bay, Professor Dana estimates the thickness of the old ice 
sheet to have measured 12,000 feet or more. The hills of the 
Swiss Alpine districts show evidence of the former existence of 
glacial action on a mnch larger scale than exists at present. The 
characteristic ice-markings are visible on the valley sides, high 
above the surface of the present glaciers. Erratics are very nume- 
rous on the southern slopes of the Jura mountains. Blocks of 
enormous sizes have been borne from the Alps across intervening 
valleys, to resting places far distant from their homes. In Norway 
the glaciers are mere pigmies, compared with their predecessors 
of ancient times. The glens of the Pyrenees contain huge erratics 
and moraines. The cedars of Lebanon grow on old moraines, and 
right away to China the phsBnomena we have passed under review 
testify to the prevalence of glacial conditions coextensive with the 
whole area of the northern hemisphere. 

Now of all the theories which have been proposed to account 
for these oscillations of climate, the only one which has ob- 
tained general assent among geologists is that suggested by the 
late Dr. Croll, and elaborated by him in the Fhil. Mag, for 
August, 1864, and in " Climate and Time," chapter iv. Briefly 
summed up, it is this : — In midwinter the earth is in perihelion, 
or in that part of her orbit where she approaches nearest to the 
sun ; that is, paradoxical though it may appear — she is three 
millions of miles nearer to the sun in December than she is in 
June. But the amount of eccentricity is never constant. Year 
by year it slowly varies, in its range between maximum and 
minimum. At these extremes the total variation in the earth's 
distance from the sun is about thirteen and a-half millions of 
miles, that is to say, the difference between half a million at 
the minimum, to fourteen millions at the maximum periods of 
eccentricity. This eccentricity, caused chiefly by the disturbing 
influence of the planets Jupiter and Saturn, would scarcely have the 
effect required to constitute a glacial age, even of slight severity, 
but coupled with the precession of the equinoxes it is not difficult 
to see how a very sensible effect upon climate might be pro- 
duced. The precession of the equinoxes causes the solstitial 
points to travel along the elliptic in a direction contrary to that 
of the earth's annual revolution, so that each successive year 
the solstices come to us about twenty minutes earlier than they 
did the previous. Disturbing planetary influences prevent this 
from being a constant factor, but eventually a great cycle of 
10,500 years is completed, when the seasons are completely 
changed, midwinter occurring in June and midsummer in De- 
cember. So that were the winters of the northern hemisphere 
to occur when the earth is in aphelion instead of, as at present, in 
perihelion, and also to occur at a time when the •ccentricity of 
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the earth was greatest in its orbit, a very much smaller amount 
of heat would be received by that hemisphere (possibly a fifth 
less) than at present. Assuming also the conditions exactly 
reversed, summer in perihelion at the time of least eccentricity, 
a much warmer climate would prevail. Further, the effects of 
the intense cold caused by winter in aphelion wouM in time 
become aggravated, for owing to the low specific heat of ice and 
snow, the heat of the summers would exercise comparatively 
little effect, and the ice would go on accumulating until a true 
glacial age would supervene, and, as in Scotland, swathe the 
valleys and mountains in one sheet of ice. Other subsidiary 
causes would come into play to intensify the agencies at work, 
but this, in brief, is the broad outline of Dr. Croll's theory. 
Upon it, calculations of the probable date of the last, and other 
glacial epochs, have been based. One hardly likes to deal with, 
figures in geology, and when the date of the last glacial period 
is given as having begun about 240,000 years ago, and ended 
80,000 years since ; and when, also, we possess almost une- 
quivocal evidence that man lived in Britain in inter-glacial ages, 
we stand astounded before the vistas of Time, and feel almost 
painfully our own dwarfish insignificance. We open our eyes for 
a moment on the infinities around us, then close them for ever- 
more ! 

A thought arises in our minds — ^will another glacial period 
ever supersede our present mild climate ? Why not ? Argument 
and analogy favor the probability. Geologists trace in the older 
formations of the earth's crust evidences of recurring glacial con- 
ditions. We have long since abandoned the antiquated idea of 
the stability of the earth. Configuration and climate vacillate 
and change as the time cycles roll onward. Our climate has 
gradually and steadily ameliorated since the close of the last 
glacial period. We know that climatic conditions sufficiently 
genial to permit of the tropical fauna occupying Britain, marked 
the inter-glacial periods. What more reasonable, then, than the 
inference that the climate will yet again grow arctic in character, 
and that glaciers will scour away and almost utterly efface all the 
triumphs of our proud civilisation in these islands ? The idea 
that we are living in an inter-glacial epoch seems strange and 
startling, but so far from bearing the stamp of improbability, it 
is, reasoning from the data of the past, as certain to come about 
as the rising of the morrow's sun. These, and other changes yet 
more vast and sweeping, will visit our planet, ere that far off time 
arrives when she shall become cold, and dead, and waterless like 
the moon, the sepulchre at last of all that countless offspring to 
whom she has imparted the breath of life. J. HORNBR. 
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I. 

In this article and its successors, those relations between insects 
and flowers that are established as the results of scientific observa- 
tion, will be narrated in popular form. Nothing is required of 
the reader in the way of previous knowledge of entomology or of 
botany. A. love of knowing and a little patience are the sole 
requisites for the student. 

Insects and flowers are related in more ways than one. The 
flowers are of use to the insects in that they yield them food, and 
material, in certain cases, for house-building. The insects are of 
use to the flowers in the fertilising of the flower-seeds that are to 
grow up into future generations of plants. But to some special 
plants, the insects that visit them are of value as food. There are 
carnivorous plants as well as carnivorous animals. 

This threefold relationship will be only comprehensible in all 
its details to those who have mastered the parts of an ordinary 
plant. Interesting as are the anatomy and physiology, or the 
study of structure and study of function of insects, a knowledge 
of these is not essential to the understanding of what is to follow, 
though such a knowledge will be helpful. 

Hence, I shall begin with a brief account of the parts of a 
plant, that will be best followed by the reader who will turn from 
the books and pictures of men to the book of Nature — who will, 
in a word, pull to pieces one or two plants as he reads my de- 
scription. 

Every flowering plant consists of three parts — root, stem, leaf. 
For the flower itself is only a collection of metamorphosed leaves. 
Boots and stems and ordinary leaves are so familiar to us all that 
the mention of them would be enough, were it not necessary to 
tell the reader of the parts of a leaf. These also are three. A 
wonderful number that three, always recurring in Nature, and 
thus giving rise to strange speculative doctrines. We shall under- ' 
stand the three parts of a leaf if we look at the leaf of a Mallow 
or of that of a Rose. 

Both the leaf of the Mallow and of the Rose have a stalk. 
This is called the petiole. Upon the petiole of the Mallow-leaf is 
borne a single green expansion, upon that of the Rose are many. 
The one of the Mallow and the many of the Rose, alike constitute 
the lamina (a plate), or blade of the leaf. The lamina is simple 
in the one case, compound in the other. In the leaves of both 
plants are found at the base of the petiole, or leaf -stalk, two small 
structures of a lighter green hue than the blade. These are the 
stipules. In the Mallow, they are free from the petiole except 
just at their bases. In the Rose, they are attached to the petiole 
throughout the greater part of their length. 

Root, stem, leaves. The flower only remains for consideration. 
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I have said that this is a collection of metamorphosed leaves. 
Every part of the flower is but a modified leaf. This is shown by 
several facts. The development of each part of the flower follows 
the general plan of development of a leaf. The structure of each 
part is in the main that of a leaf. There is every transition 
between the leaf and the outer members of the flower, between 
these again and certain of the inner members. A flower is often 
replaced in certain plants by a leaf -bud. 

Let us^ consider the parts of a flower. Here again, the obser- 
vation of an actual specimen will be of more value than the 
reading of many words. The best plant for the beginner is, without 
doubt, the buttercup. I shall describe its parts first. But as in 
January the buttercup is not " out," I shall also mention the parts 
met with in the Hyacinth, a plant obtainable even in the winter 
months. 

The most casual glance at a buttercup reveals four sets of 
organs. From without inwards they are green leaves, yellow 
leaves, yellow threads, green-yellow nutlike bodies. The green 
leaves are the sepals and they, as a whole, form the calyx or cup. 
The yellow leaves are the petals, and they, as a whole, form the 
corolla. The yellow threads are the stamens, and they, as a whole, 
form the andrcedum (anyp, gen. avhpo% = a man ; oikos = a house). 
These are the male organs. The green yellow nutlike bodies, 
most internal, are carpels, and they, as a whole, form the gynce- 
cium, (ywrj = woman ; olkos = house). These are the female 
organs. 

Of the first two sets of organs little need be said. The green- 
ness of the sepals reminds us of the fact that they, and all the 
other parts of the flower, are but leaves modified, while the simi- 
larity in structure that obtains between the sepals and petals, 
reminds us of those transitions from organ to organ in the flower 
that confirm the view as to the nature of the parts. Functionally, 
the sepals and petals are mainly of use as protective organs to the 
more important parts within. The brightness of the petals also 
attracts insects. 

The petals are attractive to insects in another way than by 
their bright color. If one of them is carefully removed from the 
flower and examined, on its inner face at the base will be found 
a small scale. Behind this is honey. Every organ in which 
honey is formed in the flower is called a nectary. Nectar was 
the drink of the Gods in the days when ambrosia was their food. 
The stamens call for an examination rather more detailed. 
Each thread-like stamen is especially thread-like in its lower 
part. At the top it widens out. The narrower, lower part, is the 
filament (filum =^ a thread.) The cap on the top of the filament 
is the anther. If the anther is examined with aid of a magni- 
fying glass, it is seen to consist of two lobes separated by an 
extension of the filament. Each lobe has a vertical line running 
down one face. Along this line the anther lobe opens when the 
Buttercup is about to help in forming seed, and when the lobe is 
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thus open, its contents are discharged. The contents consist of a 
yellow dust, the pollen. This dust is necessary for the ripening 
of the seed. Unless it reach the seed, no future Buttercup will 
he formed by the latter. 

The carpels are the last part of the flower. Each of them is in 
this plant a nearly flat, nearly oval body, with a small point at the 
free end. The small point is the stigma (orty/jia = point.) All the 
rest of the carpel is the seed-case or ovary (ovum = an Qgg.) If 
one of the many carpels of the Buttercup is split open by a 
careful cutting through its edge, a single seed is found within. 

These four parts, sepals, petals, stamens, carpels, make up 
ordinary flowers. They may be much modified, as compared 
with those in the Buttercup, as to structure and arrangement. 
Thus, in the Hyacinth flower we find the calyx and corolla both 
alike, and in fact, forming one set of six white leaves, the perianth 
{ir€pi = around ; avOos = the flower.) Within these leaves and 
upon the inner face of them are six stamens. But the most re- 
markable transformation has been undergone by the female parts 
of the flower. The gynoecium of the Buttercup was a number of 
separate carpels crowded together on a conical eminence in the 
centre of the flower. The gynoecium of the Hyacinth is a flask- 
shaped body standing alone in the centre of the flower, surrounded 
by the white-leaved perianth. The top of this flask-shaped 
gyncBcium is the stigma. Its enlarged base is the ovary, and the 
little stalk that runs from the summit of the ovary to the stigma 
is the style. This style, though absent in the Buttercup, is, on the 
whole, far more frequently present than absent in flowering 
plants. 

If with a sharp knife a clean cut is made horizontally across 
the widest part of the ovary of the Hyacinth, the section thus 
obtained shows three radiating lines, and in each of the three 
spaces, closed by these lines, a double row of seeds. Each space 
is a cell, or hculus of the ovary — not to be confounded with the 
microscopic cells of which all parts of all plants are primarily 
composed. Each of the three radiating lines is a partition-wall 
between two adjacent loculi. The seeds are attached in the angle 
between two partitions, and the point of attachment is the placenta. 
As all this is seen in a transverse section, we learn that the gynoe- 
cium in this plant is made up of three carpels joined together, 
and that each of the carpels has within it several seeds. And this 
arrangement by which a solid gynoecium is built up out of two or 
more united carpels, is much more usual in flowering plants than 
the arrangement seen in the Buttercup, where the carpels are 
separate one from the other. 

The production of a new plant depends upon the fertilisation 
of seed by pollen. When pollen is discharged from within the 
lobes of an anther of some flower, it has to reach the unripe seed 
of a flower of the same kind, but not necessarily or usually on the 
same plant, if any result in the way of fertilisation is to take place. 
Without here inquiring too curiously into the way in which the 
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transference is affected, let us suppose it as affected, and that the 
pollen of, say, a Grass or a Rose, has been carried to the stigma of 
another Grass or Rose^of the same species as the flower whence 
the pollen came. The stigma has a hole in it that leads into a 
canal running the length of the style, and leading down into the 
ovary. 

When the pollen grain has fallen upon the stigma under favor- 
able conditions, that grain begins to grow. It grows down the 
canal of the style into the ovary, and then coming into relation 
with one of the unripe seeds, fertilises the seed. 

With all these latter stages the insects have nothing to do. 
They are only concerned in the important question of transit. 
Bearing in mind the fact that when once the pollen grains have 
reached the stigma, under favorable conditions, the succession of 
events is practically the same in all plants — ^viz., growth of the 
grain, its extension down the canal of the style into the cavity of 
the ovary, its impregnation of one of the unripe seeds in the 
ovary — let us turn our attention to the means by which the trans- 
ference of pollen from the anther in which it was contained, to 
the stigma of the gyncecium within which lies the seed to be 
ripened, is effected. This transference may be brought about in 
one of two ways : either by the wind or by insects. Some plants 
depend for the carrying away of their pollen upon the wind. 
The grass, taken as an illustration in a preceding paragraph is 
thus dependent. It will be noticed that the grass is a plant very 
humble in habit. Its flowers are so inconspicuous that many 
people are not aware that it has any flowers at all. They are, 
however, present in most grasses, though you will not find them 
on your lawns, where only the leaves grow. Grass-flowers have 
no bright colors, no sweet odors. They contain no nectar. On 
all these grounds they are not attractive to insects. 

But further, they have large supplies of pollen. Each of the 
anthers of the three stamens generally present in a grass-flower is 
very rich in pollen. The stigmas, usually two in number in each 
flower, are fringed. And these two facts are related to the fact 
that the grass is what the botanists call " wind-fertilized." For 
the greater the quantity of pollen, the better chance is there that 
the wind, when it blows, may catch up some of the grains and 
carry them away from the flower in which they are produced. 
And the fringed nature of the stigma renders the probability of 
the retention of some of these drifting pollen-grains the greater. 

From this single plant, the grass, we are led to the considera- 
tion of other plants that, like it, are dependent upon the wind for 
fertilisation. And we find that in all of them the flowers are 
colorless, odorless, honeyless, that the pollen is in large quantities 
and the stigma rough or fringed or in some way favorably con- 
structed for the catching and the retention of the pollen. Ex- 
amples of these " wind-fertilised " plants are the alder, the hop, 
the plaintain, the hazel, the oak, and the technical name given to 
them is that of " anemophilous plants " — avc/xos (anemos) = wind, 
^tXo) (philo) = I love. 
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One point to be noticed is that not all the pollen which is 
carried by the wind from a flower necessarily i^eaches the stigma 
of a flower where it can do good work by fertilising the unripe 
seed within the ovary beneath. Some of it must be wasted. 
Much of it is likely to be wasted, and all of it may be. " The 
wind bloweth where it listeth," and in consequence much of the 
pollen will be liable to be scattered anywhere but upon the 
stigma fitted for its reception. I use this last phrase because 
pollen may be carried to stigmas of plants where it will be 
useless. 

And lastly, let us note especially, that in this wind arrange- 
ment any fertilisation that may 6ccur must almost inevitably be 
of the unripe seeds of one plant by the pollen of another plant 
of the same kind. The wind will carry the pollen-grains afar 
and they will be laid upCJn the stigma of some flower other than 
that whence the grains themselves were borne. And thus cross- 
fertilisation, and not self -fertilisation, is effected through the 
agency of the wind. E. B. AVBLING, D.Sc. 

(To he continued.) 
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" The central miracle of Christianity is the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead." In these, or in similar words, Christian 
preachers in every century have re-echoed the words of Paul : 
" If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain," The miracle is a 
stupendous one — ^the raising to life of a man dead for about 
thirty-six hours. "Death" is the word which represents the 
sum of the changes in the tissues of the body which follow on 
the cessation of respiration and of circulation. Every muscle, 
during that thirty-six hours, would have changed in condition, 
optically, chemically, electrically, etc. Every nerve would have 
changed, in similar fashion. In short, every part of the body 
would have passed through the earlier of that series of retrograde 
changes through which the organic passes back into the inor- 
ganic. These changes are not, in their beginnings, visible to the 
naked eye, and therefore to an ignorant age they are non-existent. 
"To raise from the dead," before absolute and visible putre- 
faction had begun, seemed so easy a thing ere the microscope, 
the reagent, the galvanometer, had revealed the important changes 
which precede visible decomposition : " Thou shalt not suffer 
thy Holy One to see corruption," sang the Psalmist. " He, whom 
God raised again, saw- no corruption," declared Paul. It would 
be unfair to demand from the half -barbarian Hebrew prophet, 
or from the scientifically ignorant Paul, a physiological knowledge 
unattainable An the ages in which they lived. They could not 
tell that it would be quite as easy to roll back the waves of or- 
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ganic change after corruption had appeared, as after coagulation 
of the muscles had supervened. There are no stages in the 
miraculous ; no ordinary experience can measure the super- 
natural. 

It is claimed, then, on the part of the Christian apologist, that 
this extraordinary resuscitation of a man, dead for thirty-six 
hoars, really occurred about the year 33 A.D. That the resur- 
rection of Jesus of Nazareth, called by his followers the Christ, is 
not a myth, nor a parable, nor an allegory, but an actual historical 
event. 

It is a sound rule of criticism that the more unusual an event, 
the stronger should be the evidence supporting it. A statement 
which contradicts the whole mass of human ordinary observation 
and experience must, if it is to be believed, be supported by in- 
dubitable testimony. If anyone tells us: "The sun rose this 
morning," we do not challenge an assertion for which we are pre- 
pared by the antecedent universal testimony of the human race 
to the daily orderly rising of the sun. If anyone tells us : " In 
India there are serpents with legs," we should require reiterated 
corroboration from trustworthy naturalists, because the assertion 
is contrary to the hitherto observed facts respecting serpents. If 
anyone tells us : " The cow jumped over the moon," we decline 
to believe the statement, because the muscles of no cow known to 
man have elasticity sufficient for the performance of such a leap, 
because the lungs of the cow are not adapted for breathing out- 
side the terrestrial atmosphere, and generally, because no pre- 
vious bovine performance has prepared us for a manifestation of 
such enormous acrobatic agility. We conclude that the speaker 
is either impudently endeavoring to deceive us, or that he is him- 
self deceived ; the latter explanation would be accepted, if we 
have had reason to believe that he was an honest, although mis- 
taken man ; in either case, his assertion would be met with " the 
blankest scepticism." In face of the miraculous, Hume's argu- 
ment always stands good : That it is far more likely that indi- 
viduals have been deceived, than that an event has occurred 
which contradicts human experience. We are constaijtly meet- 
ing in the world both charlatans and simpletons ; either, or both, 
may start the story of a miracle, and then it passes from mouth 
to mouth, growing as it travels, and believed by a superstitious 
and ignorant people, it gradually attains the rank of history, and 
sometimes becomes the foundation of a religion. Thus has the 
myth of the resurrection of Christ become the " central miracle of 
Christianity." 

As this myth is so widely believed, and as it is asserted to rest 
on incontrovertible evidence, it is worth while to examine the 
evidence. I allege that the evidence offered is so confused and 
contradictory that it would not suffice to establish an ordinary 
occurrence, let alone a miracle, and that even admitting the gospels 
as written by the persons whose names they bear — an utterly 
unwarrantable admission — the evidence given in them is wholly 
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unsatisfactory, in fact, it is so unsatisfactory that it is not worth 
while to examine into the authenticity of the gospels, so far as 
the myth of the resurrection is concerned. 



The first remarkable fact connected with the " witnesses " of 
the resurrection, is that no one comes forward and says : " I saw 
the resurrection." There is no direct testimony . None who 
saw that dead man issue living from the sepulchre has told the 
world : " My eyes saw this great sight." No message has come 
down to us from those who watched by that sealed stone, that 
the " Son of man," with pierced hands and feet came forth alive 
from the tomb in which he had been laid for dead. When we come 
to the direct evidence of those who saw Jesus after his supposed 
death, we find it very weak ; in Matthew we read : " Then the 
eleven disciples went aw'ay into Galilee, into a mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them. And when they saw him they 
worshipped him ; but some doubted." Of these eleven, Matthew 
was one, and the only testimony that this Matthew — ^the supposed 
writer of the gospel — gives, is that " they worshipped him, but 
some doubted^ Was Matthew, the supposed writer, among the 
worshippers, or among the doubters ? How is that Matthew, one 
of the eleven, writing of the " central miracle" of the Christian 
faith, does not indignantly protest against the doubters, and 
affirm his own undoubting faith ? " Some doubted." The doubt 
has floated down the centuries, and if some of his own apostles, 
his closest friends, doubted when " the risen Christ " stood face 
to face with them, are we to be blamed if, eighteen centuries 
afterwards, we decline to believe without proof that which they 
believed not when the alleged proof was under their very eyes ? 

Mark and Luke do not pretend to be eyewitnesses, so their 
testimony is admittedly hearsay. We come to John, "the be- 
loved disciple." Here — ^by making the unwarrantable assumption 
that this John was the author of the fourth Gospel — we should 
arrive at the solitary unsupported testimony of an ignorant man, 
that he saw Jesus after his supposed death. We can scarcely 
believe so stupendous a miracle on the uncorroborated testimony 
of a single unknown fisherman, belonging to a grossly ignorant 
and superstitious race. Surely never did a miracle hang on a less 
trustworthy link. And when we remember that it is generally 
admitted that the fourth Gospel is of Alexandrian origin, and 
is confessedly at variance, on a large number of important 
points, with the three synoptics, we are the better able to appre- 
ciate the utter worthlessness of the " evidence " of " the apostle 
John." 

Passing, however, over the deficiency of evidence at first hand, 

let us examine the hearsay evidence, on which we are driven to 

rely, faute de mieux. Is this, at least, consistent and coherent 

throughout, so as to leave on the mind an impression of careful 

^ accuracy and painstaking on the part of the writers ? 

How many accounts have we, leaving out mere references to it 
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scattered through the books of the New Testament ? (The value of 
the "general Christian belief" in it will be dealt with later.) We 
may take six ; those in the four gospels, the account of the actions 
of Jesus after the resurrection, given in Acts i., and the brief sum- 
mary in 1 Cor. xv. If these six accounts supported each other, 
they might be of some value, secondhand as they are, but being 
utterly incompatible the one with the other, they become utterly 
worthless as evidence. Only those who are determined to believe 
with or without proof, can accept the resurrection myth on the 
contradictory and incoherent testimony of our six witnesses. I 
shall analyse this testimony next month. Sceptic. 

(To he concluded,) 



%n Piriftott for BlftStifi^mQ. 



The readers of " Our Comer " are doubtless aware of most of the 
incidents in connexion with the prosecution of the Freethinker 
up to the time of the trial at the Old Bailey. I shall therefore 
begin my story at the time when I disappeared from among my 
friends. Immediately my sentence was pronounced I was seized 
by a warder and hurried down the stairs to the dungeons below 
the court. These are unprovided with windows, the only light 
which ever reaches them is a stray gleam or two from a solitary 
gas jet in the adjoining corridor struggling through a thick 
wooden grating in the door ; there I found Mr. Foote, and pre- 
sently we were joined by Mr. Kemp. We could hear the roar of 
the crowd in the Old Bailey, and the sound was very sweet in 
our ears. 

In a short time a warder came and conducted us back to our 
cells where we had been since Thursday. These are in a com- 
paratively modem building, but to reach them we were con- 
ducted along some winding arched stone passages with every few 
yards a heavy door studded with thick nails and provided with 
large bolts and chains, which the warder rattled and clanked as 
we went through as if he loved the sound of them. We found 
our tea awaiting us, and this was the last civilised meal I partook 
of for some time. The next morning, at eight o'clock, a small 
wicket in my cell door was opened, and a voice called out to me 
to put out my " tin" ; this was a shallow pannikin which would 
hold about a quart. I looked through and saw a warder with a 
wooden bucket hanging on his left arm, and a ladle in his right 
hand ; the bucket contained something which looked like bill- 
stickers' paste. He emptied a ladlef ul into my can and told me 
that was for my breakfast. I did not like the look of it, so 
breakfasted off a piece of dry bread and a drink of water. 

About ten I was brought out of my cell, put with my com- 
panions in the prison van, and taken to Holloway prison. The 
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van is like a large omnibus, divided inside into compartments, so 
small that I found myself wedged very tightly and uncomfortably. 
Several of the previous occupants had written their names and 
sentences on the panels ; one had put in large capitals : " Ratty 
from Plaistow, 12 Moon, out July, 1883." Arrived at Holloway 
prison we were placed in a row in the entrance hall, and presently 
the Governor came to us ; he enquired our names and sentences, 
and compared them with a document. Then Mr. Foote and 
myself asked permission to send a petition to the Home Secretary 
asking for a remission of sentence. This was granted, and we 
were then handed' over to a warder, who conducted us to the " F," 
or reception, wing and placed us in separate cells, and there I saw, 
for the first time, the celebrated plank bed. It is simply a board 
six feet long, two feet three inches in width, with a raised portion 
at theJjjead .to serve for a pillow, and having two blocks on the 
undw'fme Which lift it about three inches from the floor. The 
regulation is, that every prisoner must sleep on the bare wood 
every night during the first month, two nights a week during the 
second month, and one night a week during the third month, 
having a mattress on other nights. After the third month he has 
a mattress every night. At noon an officer brought my " dinner ; " 
it consisted of three quarters of a pint of pea soup, six ounces of 
potatoes, and six ounces of bread ; the bread and soup were fairly 
good, but the potatoes were very inferior ; they were very small, 
had dark green patches on them when skinned, and had such a 
strong, earthy taste, that I could not eat them. The soup was in 
a pannikin with no handle, which would hold about three pints ; 
another smaller pannikin fitting in the top of the first, contained 
my potatoes and bread. The only instrument provided to eat the 
food with is a thick wooden spoon, and skinning potatoes with 
this is an art not at all easy to acquire. The cans are washed 
once a day, but have, except when quite new, a rusty, grimy 
appearance inside, which is not appetising if one is at all fastidious. 
A dietary scale, hanging on the wall, informed me that my break- 
fast each day would be one pint of gruel and six ounces of bread, 
supper the same ; for dinner each day .1 should have six ounces of 
potatoes and six ounces of bread, and in addition, on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, three-quarters of a pint of pea soup ; on 
Sunday and Wednesday, six ounces of suet pudding ; and on 
Monday and Friday three ounces of meat. A foot-note stated 
that the authorities might, if they chose, substitute for the meat 
on Mondays, seven ounces of beans and three-quarters of an 
vunce of bacon fat, and that substitution is always made, so thaif 
in fact prisoners have three ounces of meat and three-quarters oi 
an ounce of bacon fat in each week. There are other substitu- 
tions which may be made, such as fish for meat, onions, cabbage, 
leeks or rice, for potatoes ; but excepting giving us rice instead of 
potatoes on Thursdays, none of these have been made within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. The meat is Australian tinned 
meat, and is served just as it is turned out,, not prepared in any 
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viraj. Another foot-note said that all meats were to be weighed 
without bone. I noticed, however, that a piece of rind was always 
weighed with the bacon fat, but as the prisoners always ate rind 
and all, perhaps that made no difference. 

About three in the afternoon I was taken with my companions 
to the dressing room. I was put into a compartment containing 
a bath, a net was given me to put my own clothes in, and the 
prison clothes were brought me ; I found these too small in the 
waist by some inches, so asked the warder for others, ** Oh," said 
he cheerfully, " they will soon fit ; you'll soon shrink down to 
the proper size." So I made shift the best way I could. Then 
I went before the doctor, who after examining me, ordered me a 
mattress to sleep on, as he did not think I should be able to sleep 
without one. I was of the same opinion, and was very thankful 
for the concession. My friends were ordered the same, and then 
we went back to our cells. Later on came the schoolmaster, and 
Mr. Foote and myself were taken into the schoolroom to write 
our petitions, then back again to our cells. At six o'clock my 
supper was brought. After supper I walked round my cell a few 
hundreds of times, and then unrolled my bedclothes — two sheets 
two blankets, and a coverlid — and made my first trial at bed- 
making. It was a decided failure ; I woke up in the night 
shivering with cold, and found the bedclothes on the floor, so I 
had to get them on me again in the dark the best way I could. 
The next morning we had to attend chapel after breakfast ; the 
service was reading the Litany, that dreariest and most stupid of 
all compositions ; and singing a hymn. It was all over in half- 
an-hour. About eleven o'clock a warder came and told me to 
take up my bed and follow him, for that he was going to take 
me to my permanent home during my prison life. I found my 
friends in the corridor, each with his mattress on his shoulder ; 
we followed the warder across a yard, then up a Spiral staircase, 
and found ourselves in the main body of the prison. It is built 
on the radiating principle, the "wings" running out from a 
common centre, something like a starfish ; the wings are lettered 

A. B. C. D. ; there are four floors. We were all located on the 
second floor, but in different wings, Mr. Foote was put in A. 2, 1, 
Mr. Kemp in C. 2, 60, I was in B. 2, 2, which means that I was in 

B. wing, second floor. No. 2 cell. The warder in charge of B. 
wing ushered me into my cell ; I turned for one last look at xny 
companions, who were being taken in other directions, the iron 
door closed on me with a crash, the key rattled in the lock, and 
I began my regular prison life. W. J. RAMSEY. 
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And he spake unto the multitude many things in parables, saying : The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto certain seed which a man went forth to 
sow. And as he sowed some fell by the wayside, and straightway thistles 
and nettles sprang forth, tormenting the feet of the weary wayfarer, and 
driving him from the path of progress into a wilderness beset with fiends 
and dragons. And some fell upon rocky places, and the birds of the air 
incautiously devoured it, and straightway were poisoned thereby. And 
others fell among thorns, and grew up and choked those thorns with 
greater thorns and more cruel brambles. And others fell upon good 
ground, and sprang up like monstrous toadstools in the darkness of the 
night, and brought forth evil fruit of hatiled and strife and persecution, 
some a hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. But when the sun ariseth 
they wither away in the uncongenial light and warmth, because they have 
no depth of root in human nature and in the truth of things. 

And the disciples came and said unto him : Why speakest thou with 
them in parables ? And he answered and said unto them : Unto us it is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is 
not given, neither is it meet that they should understand, lest they should 
loathe the tidings that we bring, and haply tear us in pieces. Therefore 
speak I to them in parables, that seeing they may see not, and hearing 
they may hear not, neither understand, as the prophet hath foretold. 

Another parable set he before them, saying : The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a man that sowed upas seed in his field. And while his servants 
prayed and fasted his enemy. Nature, came and sowed other seeds among 
them. But when the upas seeds sprang up and brought forth noxious 
fruit, then appeared wheat and blossoms also. And the servants of the 
householder said unto him : Sir, didst thou not sow religious seed in thy 
field P Whence, then, hath it golden corn and laughing flowers P And 
he said uuto them : An enemy hath done this. And the servants said 
unto him : Wilt thou, then, that we go and gather them up ? But he 
said : Nay ; lest while ye uproot the flowers ye also kill the poison-plants 
with which they are entwined. Let both grow together until the harvest, 
and in the time of harvest I will say unto the reapers : Gather up first the 
wheat and the flowers, and cast them into unquenchable fire ; but gather 
the poison-berries into my barn. 

Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was cast into the 
sea, and gathered up every kind, which, when it was filled, they drew up 
on the beach, and they sat down, and gathered the good into vessels to be 
boiled and roasted alive, and to be devoured ; but the bad they cast back 
into the sea to enjoy life and liberty again. So shall it be in the end of 
the world ; the angels shall come forth, and sever the Garibaldis and the 
Darwins from among the pious, and shall cast them into the furnace of 
fire. But the pious Jacobs and the Torquemadas, beloved of God, shall 
go into life everlasting. 

And, again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a 
merchant seeking goodly pearls, and having found one pearl of great price, 
he went and sold all that he had, and bought it, and found, too late, that 
it was but a counterfeit ; insomuch that when he tried to sell it, they cast 
him into prison and scourged him with many stripes, as one that would 
defraud his fellows. 

And, again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure carried forth 
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from a plague- stricken city, and hid in the field; and a certain man found 
it, and went home with great joy in his heart and the black plague in his 
system, whereof next day he died. 

And, again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto the leaven of typhus, 
which a thoughtless woman took and hid in three measures of milk, till 
all was leavened. 

All these things spake he in parables unto the multitude, bringing forth 
out of his treasure things new and old. W. P. Baxl. 




The insane Tory opposition to the Ilbert Bill has encouraged 
the English residents in Calcutta — who are actually already, and 
have been for eleven years, subject to the whole provisions of the 
Bill — to join in a very open hostile demonstration against Lord 
Ripon. Do the few foolish people who are now seeking to 
wantonly insult and provoke the whole of the most educated 
amongst the population of Hindustan ever think that it is possible 
that they may raise a very whirlwind of discontent and dis- 
affection ? 

The disasters to the Egyptian forces in the Soudan, crushing 
as they seem to have been, ought not to concern this country any- 
more than did like disasters in the same district to the late 
Viceroy ten years ago. Unfortunately, we have so meddled and 
muddled in Egypt since the close of 1875, that nearly every con- 
tingency is pregnant with mischief. If it were possible to feel 
sure that Mr. Herbert Gladstone's repudiation of responsibility 
for the Soudan expedition represented also his father's intentions, 
for the future Englishmen might strive to repose confidence in 
the Ministry. I pointed out, nearly two years ago, the grave 
menace from Soudan, and fear now that fortification of frontier 
and indefinite occupation may be made the cover for schemes of 
annexation. Unfortunately, we should be supported by the 
French Government in stealing Egypt, because French capital 
would rather be saved from risk by English bayonets than be 
utterly lost, and French financiers have heavy interests at stake. 
Even the Times now recognises that which I have repeatedly- 
asserted, i.e., the absolute insolvency of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and declares that all the interest must be reduced ; but 
what then of the supposed value of the Suez Canal shares, of 
which, the coupons being detached, the interest on the £4,000,000 
is paid by the Government ? 
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The questions between France and China seem still further 
complicated by the revolution in Annam, and instead of annexing 
further territory in Tonquin, France may be compelled to regard 
with anxiety her colony in Cochin-China. Though there is no 
actual declaration of war yet between France and China, many 
acts have happened, any one of which either side may treat as a 
CCLSUS belli, and conflict may even have already occurred between 
the regular troops. Trade is said to be very dull in Paris, and 
many workmen lack employment ; but an open-air meeting of 
unemployed artizans, called by the anarchist party, met with no 
favorable response, and was, indeed, promptly repudiated by all 
the leading Radicals. 

The remarkable conference of delegates from the various 
British colonies in the southern hemisphere, recently held in 
Sydney, is probably the first step to a Federated Australian 
Government, either completely Republican in its form, or so 
slightly bound to the British Monarchy that the hold to be at all 
lasting must be scarcely felt. It is much to be regretted that the 
Government are apparently about to resume Crown control in 
Basutoland. 

In Spain the revolutionary movement is once more raising its 
head. The Republican manifesto just published by Signor Ruis 
Zorilla is the small outward visible sign to the world of the great 
political earthquake in Spain, of which the partial military out- 
break of a few months ago was but a forerunner. A phrase just 
used by Signor Sagasta, the late Prime Minister, and a man of 
considerable power, shows Ijow ideas march even within the 
limits of most Catholic Spain. "The monarchy is impossible 
without liberty." 

The Tories at Ipswich did their best with the cry of Atheism 
and anti-Bradlaughism to return Sir W. Charley. As a result 
the Common Serjeant of the City of London, who has been more 
than usually coarse and abusive of myself, polled less by 326 
votes than did the late Conservative member Mr. Cobbold. It 
is true Mr. Cobbald was a gentleman, and his would-be successor 
is Sir W. Charley. The Conservatives have therefore lost a seat. 

Pabliament opens on February 5th. On February 5th it will 
be my right and duty to present myself again to claim for North- 
ampton the voice and vote which belongs to it by law. What 
will then happen ? Will the new Speaker have to deal with me ? 
For measures the Government are pledged to introduce : (1.) A 
Reform Bill, in which the suffrage is to be equalised in counties 
and in boroughs, and which it is hoped by all true Radicals the 
Government will insist shall be equal for the whole kingdom. 
(2.) A Municipal Reform Bill for London, and (3) a Bill for 
County Government. These will possibly be presented much in 
the order here given. Charles Bradlaugh. 
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At a meeting of the Royal Society on December 6th, Professor 
Owen read a paper on a " human skeleton from a pleistocene bed, 
Tilbury, Essex." This figure, almost complete, was discovered 
during the excavations going on at Tilbury Fort, and was brought 
up from a depth of nearly 32 feet. The bones appear to have be- 
longed to an old man, of great muscular strength, and they con- 
sist of those of the skull — unfortunately fractured by the digging 
— the pelvis — also fractured — ^the femurs, the shafts of the tibia, 
and three teeth. The f6rehead was low and narrow, the frontal 
ridges very prominent, thus resembling the famous Neanderthal 
skull. 



Those of my readers who are interested in comets will like 
to know that Professor Pigorini, of the Observatory at Parma, 
says the comet discovered on the 1st September is now visible at 
night in the north-west near Gamma in the constellation of the 
Dragon. It looks like a faint nebula, nearly round, having a 
nucleus, and also the rudiments of a tail. From calculations 
which have been made, it is recognised as the comet discovered 
by Pons in 1812, which is now returning after having been 
600,000,000 miles distant from the sun, in May, 1848. Its shortest 
distance from the sun will be reached on the 25th January, and 
from the earth (63,000,000 miles) on the 8th January, 1884. It 
will be most luminous on the 11th of that month. It will then 
be 145 times more brilliant than on the day of its discovery. 



The death of Sir William Siemens at only sixty years of age 
is a sore blow to science. He died from a cardiac rupture, caused 
by a fall. 

The extraordinary sunsets of last November and December 
seem to have been generally observed, all over the globe. No satis- 
factory scientific explanation has as yet been given of them. 
Why does not Professor Tyndall set to work upon the problem, 
and try to produce similar results artificially as he produced the 
clear deep blue of the cloudless sky ? 



Professor Owen has resigned the post he has held so long, 
as Superintendent of the Natural History Department of the 
British Museum. All who have come in contact with him will 
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regret that his advanced age and feeble health have compelled 
this resignation. I met him once, some ten or eleven years ago, 
in his room at the Museum, and have always retained a pleasant 
memory of the gentle old man in his study. 

The scientific event of December was the reading of an essay 
on " Instinct," by the late Charles Darwin, at a meeting of the 
Fellows of the Linnsean Society. It was a paper written before 
the publication of the "Origin of Species," and was, consequently, 
as Professor Huxley pointed out, an " immature performance." 
In fact, it contained much that now requires modification in the 
light of fuller knowledge. Still all that has come from the hand 
of the great master is valuable, and I therefore make no apology 
for inserting here a report of the paper, taken from the Standard. 

" The paper, which treated of the Instincts of Animals, and the bear- 
ing of the subject on the theory associated with the famous Naturalist's 
name, discussed the migration of birds and mammals, and after nar- 
rating a great series of curious facts, concluded with the inference that 
though there were many aspects of the question which admitted of no im- 
mediate explanation, the migratory instinct was inherited from ancestors 
who had to compass for the sake of food or other causes long distances 
when the conditions of land and water were difEerent from what they are 
at present. He then considered how the more remarkable migrations 
could possibly have originated. Take the case of a bird being driven each 
year, by cold or want of food, slowly to travel northward, as is the case 
with some birds ; and in time we may well believe that this compulsory 
travelling would become instinctive, as with the sheep in Spain. Now, 
during the long course of ages, let valleys become converted into estu- 
aries, and then into wider and wider arms of the sea ; and still he could 
well beheve that the impulse which leads the pinioned goose to scramble 
northward would lead our bird over the trackless waters ; and that, by the 
aid of the unknown power by which many animals (and savage men) can 
retain a true course, it would safely cross the sea now covering the sub- 
merged path of its ancient land journey. Animals on oceanic islands and 
other localities where they have never met with man or beasts of prey are 
devoid of fear. This instinctive dread they subsequently acquire, for 
their own preservation, and transmit it to their descendants. At the 
G-alapagos Islands Mr. Darwin pushed a hawk ofE a tree with the muzzle 
of his gun, and the little bird drank water out of a vessel which he held 
in his h^nd. But this tameness is not general, but special towards man ; 
for at the Falklands the geese build on the outlying islands on account of 
the foxes. These wolf -like foxes were here as fearless of man as were the 
birds, and the sailors in Byron's voyage, mistaking their curiosity for 
fierceness, ran into the water to avoid them. In all old civilised coun- 
tries the wariness and fear of even young foxes and wolves are well 
known. At the Galapagos Islands the great land lizards (Amhlyrhynchus) 
were extremely tame, so that Mr. Darwin could pull them by the tail ; 
whereas in other parts of the world large lizards are wary enough. The 
aquatic lizard of the same genus lives on the coast, is adapted to swim and 
dive perfectly, and feeds on submerged algae ; no doubt it must be ex- 
posed to danger from the sharks, and consequently, though quite tame on 
tbe land, he could not drive them into the water ; and when he threw 
them in they always swam directly back to the shore. Animals feigning 
death seemed to Mr. Darwin a remarkable instinct, but he considered that 
there was much exaggeration on the subject. It struck him as a strange 
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coincidence that the insects should have come to exactly simulate the state 
which they took when dead. Hence he carefully noted the simulated 
positions of Seventeen kinds of insects (including an luhis^ spider, and 
Oniscus) belonging to the most distinct genera, both poor and first-rate 
shammers ; afterwards he procured naturally dead specimens of some of 
these insects, others he killed with camphor by an easy slow death. The 
result was that in no one instance was the attitude exactly the same, 
and in several instances the attitude of the feigners and of the really 
dead were as unlike as they possibly could be. Bird-nesting and the 
habitations of other animals were next discussed, the general conclusion 
being that though there are various adaptations of inherited instincts to 
suit varying circumstances, yet that these variations all tend to preserve the 
species, in the struggle for existence, by conducing to the ' survival of 
the fittest.' Although he did not doubt that intelligence and experience 
often come into play in the nidification of birds, yet both often fail ; a 
jackdaw has been seen trying in vain to get a stick through a turret 
window, and had not sense to draw it in lengthways ; Gilbert White 
describes some martins which year after year built their nests on an 
exposed wall, ^nd year after year they were washed down. The Fuma' 
riu8 ctmicularius in South America makes a deep burrow in mud-banks 
for its nest ; and he saw these little birds vainly burrowing numerous 
holes through mud- walls, over which they were constantly flitting, with- 
out thus perceiving that the walls were not nearly thick enough for their 
nests. After an exhaustive account of various traits of instinct, and diffi- 
culties in the way of his theory, explaining all of them, the paper closed 
with the following general conclusions : — ' We have chiefly considered 
the instinct of animals under the point of view whether it is possible that 
they could have been acquired through the means indicated on our theory, 
or whether, even if the simpler ones could have been thus acquired, others 
are so complex and wonderful that they must have been specially 
endowed, and thus overthrow the theory. Bearing in mind the facta 
given on the acquirement, through the selection of self-originating tricks 
or modification of instinct, or through training and habit, aided in some 
slight degree by imitation, of hereditary actions and dispositions in our 
domesticated animals, and their parallelism (subject to having less time) 
to the instincts of animals in a state of nature ; bearing in mind 
that in a state of nature instincts do certainly vary in some slight 
degree ; bearing in mind how very generally we find in allied but 
distinct animals a gradation in the more complex instincts, which 
show that it is at least possible that a complex instinct might have 
been acquired by successive steps ; and which, moreover, generally indi- 
cate, according to our theory, the actual steps by which the instinct has 
been acquired, inasmuch as we suppose allied instincts to have branched 
off at different stages of descent ftrom a common ancestor, and therefore 
to have retained, more or less unaltered, the instincts of the several lineal 
ancestral forms of any one species ; bearing all this in mind, together 
with the certainty that instincts are as important to an animal as their 
generally correlated structures, and that in the struggle for life under 
changing conditions, slight modifications of instinct could hardly fail 
occasionally to be profitable to individuals, I can see no overwhelming 
difficulty on our theory. Even in the most marvellous instinct known — 
that of the cells of the hive- bee — we have seen how a simple instinctive 
action may lead to results which fill the mind with astonishment. More- 
over, it seems to me that the very general fact of the gradation of com- 
fjlexity of instincts within the limits of the same group of animals, and 
likewise the fact of two allied species, placed in two distant parts of the 
world, and surrounded by wholly different conditions of life, still having 
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very mucli in common in their instincts, supports our theory of descent, 
for they are explained by it ; whereas if we look at each instinct as speci- 
ally endowed, we can only say that it is so. The imperfections and mis- 
takes of instinct on our theory cease to be surprising ; indeed, it would be 
wonderful that far more numerous and flagrant cases could not be de- 
tected, if it were not that a species which has failed to become modified 
and so far perfected in its instincts that it could continue struggling with 
the co-inhabitants of the same region would simply add one more to the 
myriads which have become extinct. It may not be logical, but to my 
imagination it is far more satisfactory to look at the young cuckoo eject- 
ing its foster brothers, ants making slaves, the larvaB of the ichneumidaa 
feeding within the live bodies of their prey, cats playing with mice, otters 
and cormorants with living fish, not as instincts specially given by the 
creator, but as very small parts of one general law leading to the advance- 
ment of all organic bodies — multiply, vary ; let the strongest lire and the 
weakest die.'" 

Annie Bbsant. 




The Compton Comedy Company, now at work at the Strand 
Theatre, are at good work. All the comedies given are those that 
have stood the test of time. Most of the actors and actresses are 
in love with their art, and love worthily. All the representation 
is very perfect, as far as words, business and stage management 
are concerned. Every student of the stage in London should pay 
a visit to the Strand, and when the Company goes wandering 
again it should have the support of all the lovers of good plays 
and good acting in every town in which it pitches its histrionic 
tent. I am so charmed with the good work done, and so sure that 
in the future the stage in England will gain much from Mr. and 
Mrs. Compton and their associates, that 1 may be pardoned if I 
point out what appear to me artistic faults here and there. To 
get rid of the most disagreeable thing first. I have said that the 
artists are all in love with their art. But to be in love with one- 
self is not conducive to good acting, and when the chief offender 
in this way is the chief actor the fault is the more noticeable. 
To speak plainly, we have too much of Mr. Edward Compton, 
and I, for one, should have been happier if, ^.^., the printed 
notices and pictures that are used as advertisements had con- 
tained some reference to other members of his Company than 
himself. This is the more to be regretted as Mrs. Compton 
(Virginia Bateman) at least as much as her husband invests 
the representations "with artistic merit." Of the little two- 
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part comedietta, "A Mutual Separation," with which the 
evening opens, the less said the better. Its humor turns 
principally upon frequent references to a dead cat and 
upon the repetition at stated intervals, by each of the 
characters, of the exhilarating phrase " hay -loft, hay -loft I " 
The most interesting attempt that the Company has made has 
been in the production of " Twelfth Night." We are, as we ought 
to be, grateful to Mr. Edward Compton for the opportunity of 
seeing this comedy in any other than our mind's eye. We should 
be grateful, if only for the privilege of seeing Mrs. Edward 
Compton as Viola. But, in truth, many of the parts are fairly 
played, and if this one only satisfies the Shaksperian student, 
that person is, after all, nearly as exacting as the characters them- 
selves. Let me say, once for all, that the representation of 
" Twelfth Night " is, on the whole, good, and is as much better 
worth seeing than the majority of theatrical shows as Shakspere 
is superior to most dramatists. Hence, I hope that my criticism 
will be looked upon as anxious rather than carping. The 
"poverty" of materials, "and not the will, consents" to the 
curtailing or the complete elision of certain stage adjuncts that 
the completeness with which Shaksperian plays are produced at 
the Lyceum have made us regard as, perhaps, too essential. Thus 
the Duke's first line in the second scene : 

** If music be the food of love, play on," 

is spoken on a stage empty of all but the speaker. We seem to 
miss the throng of courtiers, the presence of fair ladies, the stir 
of silks and satins, the perfume, the lights, the colors, the warmth 
of all the senses in which the music should be steeped. Again, 
it is matter for regret that Viola and Sebastian are not both played 
by one artist. The plan is feasible. Kate Derry carried it out. 
The play would gain in all ways, and the audience would lose the 
sense of half -guilt they experience when they have by implication 
to admit the possibility of mistaking Mr. Calvert's Sebastian for 
Mrs. Compton's Viola. The guilty sense is intensified by the fact 
that the two performers wear wigs of not identical color. The 
only regrettable thing about the performance is the ruthless 
treatment of the low comedy scenes. Mr. Blythe's Sir Andrew 
is as heavy as his leaden method of cutting capers, and of Mr. 
Valentine's Clown Olivia's comment : " You're a dry fool," is 
only too true. But this is all pardonable. The omission of the 
charming song, " Oh Mistress Mine," is just forgivable when the 
Clown has not a singing voice. But the substitution for the old 
catch, " Hold Thy Peace," whose music is extant and charming ; 
of the roaring out : " Christmas comes but once a year," ^q 
cutting of certain of Shakspere's lines, and the interpolation of 
gag, are not easily condoned. Some strange misunderstandings 
of Shakspere are notable in the representation. Sir Toby (on the 
whole, excellent) says the " Tilly vally, the Lady !" of act ii., 
scene 3, to Maria as if the word " Lady " were her title rather 
than the outcome of his contempt for her message from her lady. 
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Malvolio, of whose representative we ought to expect better 
things, emphasises (ii., 5, 105) the "this" in the line : "To whom 
should this be." The line " a demure travel of regard " (ii., 5, 
59) with its wonderful suggestion of the supercilious slow over- 
glancing of the servants faces by Malvolio, actually became " a 
demure travail of regard." Worse even than this was the com- 
plete misreading of " Maria once told she did affect me " (ii., 5, 
29) as if the " she " were Maria and not her mistress. Altogether 
the Malvolio was far from satisfactory. But the Yiola was de- 
lightful. The only point with which 1 join issue is the reply to 
Olivia's enquiry as to her face, "Was it not well done?" 
(i., 5, 255). " If God did all " is the answer. And this answer 
is surely the strangest blending of envy, admiration, grief, despair 
and banter, wrung from her by the beauty of her rival. But, for 
the rest, the acting is very graceful, very intelligent, and at times 
beautiful. In the first scene (the two opening scenes as Shaks- 
pere wrote them are transposed in representation) her look when 
(i., 2, 38, 39) her friend tells of another woman who, like her, 
has lost a brother, gave promise of the excellence that was to 
come and that came. And among the many little touches of art 
later in the play let me note the delicate pathos of the line : 
** Poor lady, she were better love a dream " (ii., 2, 27). 

But Yiola-Cesario was at his and her best in the duel scene. 
Very excellent throughout, two of the actress' finest effects were 
her helpless looking for help after Olivia, who has gone, her 
shudder at the account given by Fabian (a part admirably played) 
of her problematical antagonist, "the most skilful, bloody and 
fatal opposite." Mrs. Compton got more out of the duel scene 
(and that wholly by legitimate means) than was made of any 
other scene in the play, and she played Yiola as no other part 
in the comedy was played. Several others of the company made 
an approximation to the conception of the part " they were set 
down for." Two (the Sir Toby and the Fabian) nearly realised 
what was to be done. But she was the Yiola of Shakspere. 

Edward B. Avbling, D.Sc. 




JANUARY. 
On this the first day of a new year, and at the commencement of a new 
volume, we wish those readers who have, in " the year that's awa* " 
taken an interest in our ** Gardening Corner," a ** Happy New Year! " 
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and mncli success in their horticultural pursuits during its course. If 
our readers have found in our special " corner," and the system we have 
followed in cultivating and cropping it during the past year, anything 
to interest and instruct, we pledge that no effort on our part will be 
spared to cultivate still further their good opinion. With this in view, 
we shall from time to time make our papers embrace more or less of 
every subject that can tend to the advancement of horticulture, give 
pleasure to its patrons, or advance the best interests of those of our 
readers who cultivate a garden and expect profit as well as pleasure in 
that pursuit. But pleasure most; for we do not hold ourselves bound 
ito answer the question: Does gardening payP It is so difficult to de- 
fine what is meant by paying. But to anyone asking the question : Does 
gardening pay P we reply : There is no such thing as absolute value in 
the world. You can only estimate what a thing is worth to you. Does 
it pay to keep a carriage P to have a fine library P a collection of costly 
paintings P to cut your lawn P or to have a barber cut your hair P It is 
just **as you like it." Viewed in this light, we regard it as a sort of 
profanation to ask the question : Does gardening pay P One who has 
the love of rural life, the habit of enjoyment of familiar things, who 
has a keen susceptibility to Nature such as makes his nerves gently 
thrill as he enters her homeliest nooks and hears her commonest sounds, 
he will find pleasure in his garden to profit him more than a thousand 
fortunes of money or its equivalents. Is o ; such an one will never attempt 
to compute in figures what daily delights, what freshness and health, ms 
garden yields, to say nothing of the large crop of anticipations he gathers 
as soon as he perceives the first crop of seedling^s pushing through the 
soil in the genial springtime. To the enthusiastic amateur who has to 
depend in so many cases on the protection of a cold pit or a frame^ for 
wintering those plants which, in conjunction with some choice annuals, 
go to form the summer glories of his flower-beds and borders, this month 
and the following are generally trying ones. To such, a few hints on the 
wintering of Greraniums, Yerbenas, Calceolarias, etc., etc., in cold pits, 
frames, or even in a spare room or outhouse, may be acceptable. Our 
remarks will aim at that which is thoroughly practical. When such 
things have to be wintered in store-pots in such places as we have named, 
they should be prepared for severe frost and a long cover up in darkness 
and low temperature by being kept dry almost to the droopmg point all 
the autumn. This, with a regular exposure to air whenever it can be 
done, with a removal of damping leaves, brings on a state of maturity and 
rest calculated to stand a damp, cold, confined atmosphere and the absence 
of light with the least possible injury. Where all about the frames or pits 
and plants is not dry and comfortable, and their inmates not in the favor- 
able condition spoken of, the first mild day should be utilised in taking 
out the plants, to remove all dead and decaying leaves, and to have all 
slime rubbed off the pots, etc. Then all about the inside and around the 
pit or frame should be made as dry as possible. The material on which 
the pots are placed, if wet, should be replaced with some dry material, 
such as coarse gravel, with a layer of dry cinder-ashes over the surface. 
In replacing tbB plants, do not overcrowd them. The more sickly and 
tender should be removed to some airy window in the dwelling-house. 
Under such circumstances the plants will find themselves in a position 
much more likely to resist a long storm, should it come, than when damp 
and surrounded linth damp. In frosty weather some dry loose material, 
such as hay, straw, or, what is better, dry fern, should be held in readi- 
ness for covering up with snugly. For the protection of a frame, the 
same material should be packed round its sides. When thick coverings 
over the glass become necessary, the material should be laid over the but- 
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face as loosely as it will lie, as the more air it contains the more effectually 
is the radiation of the heat of the frame prevented, air being a mucll better 
non-conductor than a soddened body of damp material ; and if over the loose 
material some light waterproof covering can he fixed, all will be kept dry and 
comfortable. If mats alone be the covering used, they should be pulled 
tightly over the glass, so that they are borne above it by the astragals of the 
frame lights, and so leave a stratum of air between the glass and the mats, 
for the reasons already assigned. Attention to these little matters is of vast 
moment,and there is a right and a wrong, and a good and a bad way of doing 
everything. When it becomes necessary, from severe and continuous 
frost at this season, when the sun is low and its influence feeble, to keep 
the glass covered up for, it may be, three weeks at a time, and when, 
more especially, Jack Frost has gained a footing to a slight degree 
inside ycur pit or frame, great caution is necessary in uncovering and 
exposing the plants to light and air when the weather changes rapidly to • 
a thaw ; we are so apt to experience such an exhilaration of mind and 
spirits ourselves when we think ** Gloomy winter's noo awa," that we 
are apt to" fancy our plants, which have so long been buried alive, would 
be ready to feel something akin to the same enjoyment, and so they are 
uncovered and are, alas ! thereby exposed to such a reaction, as proves 
ten times more fatal to them than a few degrees of frost. Plants are 
living things, possessing all the sensibilities of the most perfect and 
delicate organisms, and are as susceptible of sudden changes as is the 
human frame. Many never think of this, or are apt to forget it, and so, 
as soon as it thaws, off goes the covering, and the plants are as sensibly 
and injuriously affected by a sudden flood of light, as a human being or 
any other animaL would be by a flood of electric light, after being im- 
naured in a dark cell for a similar length of time ; and if their organisms 
are frozen, they are, by a too sudden thaw, ruptured, and mould, rotten- 
ness, and death ensues. The covering then should not be hastily 
removed nor all at once, but as the frost creeps out then by degrees 
remove the covering and admit air. We will now summarise. The points 
to be aimed at in wintering plants in cold pits, frames, etc., are: 1st, To 
keep the plants as dry and in as complete a state of rest as possible all 
the autumn and early part of winter, for the less watery particles con- 
tained in their system, and all about them the less subject are they to 
injury ; for it is, to a great extent, by the expansion of these watery par- 
ticles by cold that their tissues are ruptured and the plants destroyed. 
2nd, When it becomes necessary to cover up, for a length of time, from 
severe frost, the covering material used should be dry and open, and 
have a stratum of air between the glass and it. 3rd, When the weather 
changes from frost to thaw do not uncover at once, but gradually, and not 
altogether till the thaw is complete. W. Eldee. 




Mrs. Besant has issued four lectures on the French Eevolution, de- 
livered last autumn on Thursday evenings at the Hall of Science. They , 
deal with the period between the death of the king and that of the queen, 
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and thus include the assassination of Marat, and the birth of the Keign of 
Terror.^ 

Mr. A. B. Moss has issued a little pamphlet, on " Bruno and Spinoza,"^ 
which will repay reading. He offers rightful homage to two great men. 

Herr Leopold Katscher has republished in book form a series of 
sketches of remarkable men and women of the nineteenth century.* 
Those of our readers who are German scholars will find pleasure in this 
ably -written work. 

Ingersoirs splendid lecture on " The Liberty of Man, Woman and 
Child," has not, so far as we know, been published before in its entirety 
in England. All admu^ers of the brilliant lecturer should present them- 
selves with a copy of this famous work.* 








Anecdotes. 



A MiDDLETOWN lady, the mother of a bright little boy, was talking to 
him the other night, just as she was putting him to bed, about the eflScacy 
of prayer, and told him that if he would ask God for anything that he 
particularly desired, she had no doubt his request would be granted. The 
little fellow knelt at his mother's knee and prayed to God to send him 
fifty little sisters and one hundred little brothers. The prayer was never 
finished, for the mother, aghast at the prospect of having the house turned 
into an orphan asylum, lifted the boy to his feet and tucked him into bed 
without a moment's unnecessary delay. 

A SHOWMAN exhibiting a picture, said : " Ladies and gentlemen, there is 
Daniel in the den of lions. There are the lions and that is Daniel, whom 
you will easily distinguish from the lions by his having a him cotton 
niiibrella tmder his arm." 

A PEKSON being asked what a ghost said to him, which he pretended to 
have seen, answered : " How should I know what he said P I am not skilled 
in the dead languages." 

1 Four lectures on the French Revolution. By Annie Besant. London : Free- 
thought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 

2 " Bruno and Spinoza." By A. B. Moss. London : Watts and Co., 84, 
Fleet Street. 

8 Charakterbilder aus dem neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Von Leopold Blatscher. ' 
Berlin : F. Dummurs, Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

* " Liberty of Man, Woman and Child." By Col. R. G. IngersoU. London : 
Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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" YouK language is wholly uncalled for," as the publisher told the 
author whose works failed to sell. 



Apropos of the general prevalence of adulteration, the following little 
fable has appeared in the Gazette Medicate de VAlgerie: — Four flies, 
united by friendship, lived in a certain house. They awoke one morning 
with a good appetite. The first applied himself to a dish ' of milk ; but, 
ere long, he died in convulsions, produced by the chalk that was in the 
milk. The second found a sausage, of which he partook heartily : 
but the sausage having been colored with aniline, the little creature was 
presently poisoned. A like fate befell the third fly, who had eaten flour 
containing a quantity of alum. Filled with despair at the sight of his 
comrades, and sick of life, the fourth fly betook himself to a fly-paper in a 
plate, resolved to commit suicide. He sucked up the liquid greedily, 
counting on a quick release ; but, wonderful to relate, instead of dying, 
he found himself uncommonly refreshed and vigorous. Even the fly- 
paper had been adulterated ! 

Sheeidan, being on a parliamentary committee, one day entered the 
room as all the other members were seated, and ready to commence busi- 
ness. Perceiving no empty seat, he bowed, and looking round the table 
with a droll expression of countenance, said : " Will any gentleman move 
that I may take the chair ? " 

A YOUNG musician, remarkable for his modesty and sincerity, on his 
first appearance before the public, finding he could not give the trills 
effectively, assured the audience, by way of apology, that he trembled so 
he couldn't shake. 

At a Mechanics' Institute, an adult in a grammar class being asked 
what is syntax, replied ; ** Money paid to the Pope for absolution of sins " 
— (sin-tax). 

Mike, speaking of a celebrated musician, said : ** He has led a very 
abandoned life." — '* 0, yes," replied Scaley, ** the whole tenor of his life 
has been ha^e." 

A YOUNG clergyman having buried three wives, a lady asked him how 
he happened to be so lucky. " Madam," replied he, " I knew they could 
not live without contradiction, so I let them have their own way." 



A CLERGYMAN was onco Supplying a pulpit by the sea-side. Thinking 
to impress the truth more distinctly upon the congregation, many of whom 
were seamen, he drew the figure of a flhip trying to enter a harbor against 
a head wind. Unfortunately for the success of his metaphor, he knew 
little of seamanship. After putting the ship into several singular posi- 
tions^ he cried out in a tone intended to be emphatic : " What shall we do 
next ? " " The Lord only knows," exclaimed a disgusted old tar, " unless 
you let her drift stern-foremost ! " 



An Irishman, who was very near-sighted, about to fight a duel, insisted 
that he should stand six paces nearer his antagonist than the other did to 
him, and that they were both to fire at the same time. This beats 
Sheridan's telling a fat man who was going to fight a thin one that the 
latter's slim figure ought to be chalked ou' the other's portly person, and 
if the bullet hit him outside the chalk mark, it was to go for nothing. 

b2 
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Generally speaking, the negro is supposed to be pions, provided piety 
loes not prohibit chicken-stealing. One of them was asked the other day 
oy his minister if he stole any chickens last weekP *'No, sah, tank good- 
ness ; " and then whispered to his neighbour : " Lucky he said * chickins; * 
if he'd said * ducks,' he'd a had me, shuah ! " 



tpitmpfl^ (tntiom^) ^nti^tit mA fMtAmnu 

Compiled by Chables Hebbebt. 

» 

Thefolhwviig was copied from an Old Tornbstone in Scotla/nd, 

" Here lies the body of Alexander Macpherson, 
Who was a very extraordinary person ; 
He was two yards high in his stocking feet. 
And kept his accoutrements clean and neat. 

He was slew 

At the battle Waterloo 

Plumb through 
The gullet ; it went in at his throat, 
And came out at the back of his coat." 

On a Qua/rreUovne Woman. 

" Here lies, thank God, a woman, who 

Quarreird and storra'd her whole life through ; 
Tread gently o'er her mouldering form. 
Or else you'll rouse another storm." 

On a Stone in the Cemetery of Upton'On-Sevem. 

** Beneath this stone, in hopes of Zion, 
Doth lie the landlord of * The Lion ; ' 
His son keeps on the business still. 
Resigned unto the Heavenly will." 

On a Tombstone in San Viego, California. 

** This year is saked to the memory of William Henry Shraken, who 
cam to his deth being shot with Colts' revolvers— one of the old kind, brass 
mounted, and of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." 

Thomas Watson* s Monwment. 

*' Doubtful, if Watson die or live here lies 
His lesser part, his better mounts the skies. 
His better part enjoys eternal light ; 
His lesser part is dead and out of sight." 

On a Tombstone in Woi'cester Churchya/rd. 

** Martha and I together lived 
Just two years and a half ; 
She went first and I followed after — 
The cow before the calf." 

William Peppei'. 

" Tho' hot my name, yet mild my nature, 
I bore good will to every creature ; 
I brew'd good ale and sold it too. 
And unto each I gave his due." 
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In ths Old Chwchya/rdj Cwrisbroohe, Isle of Wight, 

" This world's a city fall of streets, 
And Death's the Market Place where all men meet, 
If Death were merchandise that gold could buy. 
The rich wotild live, the poor alone would die." 

In Horaley-Doum Chwrch, Oumherland : — 

*' Here lie the bodies 

Of Thomas Bond and Mary his wife. 

She was temperate, chaste, and charitable ; 

But 

She was proud, peevish, and passionate. 

She was an aJEectionate wife and a tender mother ; 

But 

Her husband and child, whom she loved. 

Seldom saw her countenance without a disgusting frown. 

Whilst she received visitors whom she despised, with 

An endearing smile. 

Her behavior was discreet towards strangers ; 

But 

Independent in her family. 

Abroad, her conduct was influenced by good breeding ; 

But 

At home, by ill-temper. 

She was a professed enem^ to flattery. 

And was seldom known to praise or commend ; 

But 

The talents in which she principally excelled. 

Their difference of opinion, and discovering flaws and 

Imperfections. 

She was an admirable economist. 

And, without prodigality. 

Dispensed plenty to every person in her family ; 

But 

"Would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing candle. 

She sometimes made her husband happy with 

her good qualities ; 

But 

Much more frequently miserable — with her many failings. 

Insomuch that in thirty years' cohabitation he often lamented 

That maugre all her virtues. 

He had not, in the whole, enjoved two years of 

Matrimonial comfort. 

At Length 

Finding that she had lost the affections of her husband. 

As well as the regard of her neighbors, 

Pamily disputes having been divulged by servants, 

She died of vexation, July 20, 1768, 

Aged 48 years. 

Her worn-out husband survived her four months and two dajs, 

And departed this life, Nov. 28, 1768, 

In the 54th year of his age. 

William Bond, brother to the deceased, erected this stone." 

On Miss Partridge, who died in the Month of May. 
" What ! shoot a partridge in the month of May I 
Was that done like a sportsman — eh ! Death, eh ! " 
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On a Fisherman. 
** This man by worms was fed. 
The worms procured him fish. 
Bat now that he is dead. 
The worms will have their dish." 



♦ 

ANSWERS. 

DOXJBLE ACEOSTIC. 

An unfortunate error was made in the second light of this Acrostic, the 
word chosen ending in R, when it should have ended in I. 

Low 
Over 
N o o N 

D o O » M A T 

B o E 
Near 
Light 1. — Ernest Jones's song : " We're low, we're low, we're yery, 
rery low." 

Anagram. 
A hush ! all regard C. B. — As Yoxj Like It. 



Rebus. 

Horace: 

Heine. 
Oxus. 
Rodney. 
Alexander. 
Oarlyle. 
Eliot. 
The names sent, differing from these, are acQepted. 

Charade. — Mush-room. 



Total Maeks Possible, 33— Shreds, 25 ; Auld Reekie, 23; Utile, 21 ; 
As You Like It, 16 ; Hannibal, 3 ; Old Tom, 3. 

PRIZES. 
The total number of marks possible was 103. The highest number 
gained was 83, by B. Allen (Shreds), barred by previous success. Next 
comes A. Kettock (Auld Reekie), with 82, barred. Then comes J. T. 
Hadland (Old Tom), with 66, and takes the first prize of One Guinea. 
The second prize, of Half -a- Guinea, is taken by W. Jones (As You Like 
It), with 64. E. D. Fkyeb (Utile) and H. Fischek (Hannibal) have each 
47 marks, and the third prize, therefore, goes to the latter. Utile being 
barred. 

THE YEARLY PRIZES. 
The first of these prizes goes to B. Allen (Shreds), with 274 marks. 
The second to A. Kettock (Auld Reekie), with 268. The third to E. D. 
Fktee (Utile), with 261. 
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Wlyt: Stoics of Hstifttift. 



During the next few months 1 propose to give brief sketches of 
men and women who have fought and suffered for the right of 
speech and thought. These sketches will purposely be thrown ' 
into story form, but will be strictly accurate historically. 



The sun was sinking behind the great library of Alexandria, 
and burnishing into dazzling brilliancy the wide blue waters of 
its bay, as a girl golden-haired and grey-eyed sat alone in a large 
and richly-furnished room, gazing through the pillars at the 
glancing wavelets of the sea. Beautiful she was, with a grave 
serenity that lent to her a dignity beyond her years, and the 
beauty of face and figure was set off by the pure white of the 
trailing gold -edged robe which fell round her feet, and the 
gleaming golden girdle that clasped her slim round waist. Her 
day-dream was broken by the sound of an approaching footfall, 
and she rose as the curtain was lifted, and an aged but still vigor- 
ous man, white-haired, white-bearded, entered the room and gave 
gentle greeting to his only child. 

" Hast thou thought, my daughter, of the matter whereof we 
spoke this morning ? " he said as he came forward. 

" Yes, my father," spoke the girl, in a full soft tone that fell 
on the ear like a caress. " I am ready to do thy will." 

A smile of gratified pride and pleasure irradiated the old 
man's face, softening the somewhat stern lines of brow and chin. 

" It is well, Hypatia," he answered. " So shall my waning strength 
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lean on thy young fresh power, and my pupils shall leam yet more 
swiftly from the lips of the brightest ornament of my school." 

And then Theon, the famous mathematician, who had raised 
to unrivalled position the noble Platonic school of Alexandria, 
drew his child down beside him on the soffc rich cushions 
whereon she had been sitting awaiting his coming, and they 
talked long and earnestly of the morrow's work. For on the 
morrow Hypatia was to take her place as teacher in the great 
Platonic school, and to face the youth of Alexandria for the first 
time as preceptress. And well was she fitted for.that task ; for 
she was versed in all the knowledge of her day, and none 
could teach her aught in geometry or in astronomy, or in the 
science of the time. And so deeply had she drunk of the springs 
of ** divine philosophy " that she seemed to those who had been 
her instructors to be Platonism itself incarnate, and it was 
thought no shame to ask her to teach in the mighty school 
wherein Ammonius and Hierocles had held sway, and to which 
came students from Greece, and from imperial Rome itself. 

And truly Hypatia justified the faith of her father and of 
her tutors, for we read that " her fame became so great that the 
votaries of philosophy crowded to Alexandria from all parts." 
And so pure was she, so gentle and yet so proud, that no word 
of blame or censure was ever heard against her in the market- 
place or in the baths of Alexandria. 

Unhappily it chanced at that time that the patriarchal chair 
of Alexandria was filled by a bishop named Cyril, a man haughty 
and bitterly intolerant. He was surrounded by hordes of savage 
monks and priests, who fanned the gloomy fire of his hatred 
against all noble learning and scientific thought. And as the 
fame of Hypatia's learning spread abroad, and the youth of Alex- 
andria crowded more and more into her lecture-room, and as 
some who had been attendants at the churches now gathered in 
the hall where she taught the Platonic philosophy, Cyril deter- 
mined in his dark mind that this rival should be destroyed, and 
should no longer be allowed to shed abroad the rays of the pure 
light of knowledge. 

And first he tried to convert her to his gloomy faith, for 
greater than the triumph of slaying her would have been the 
triumph of immuring her bright keen brain in the dungeon of 
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superstition, and of quenching the glory of her intellect under 
the extinguisher of faith. But the " load of learning " which she 
" bore lightly as a flower," made it impossible for her to pass 
through the narrow barbaric gate of his creed, and her keen 
dialectics exposed the clumsy sophisms of the monks he sent to 
convert her. Then he determined that she should die, and 
calling to him Peter the Reader, a sour and brutal fanatic, he 
bade him take with him a band of the roughest and wildest of 
the savage monks, and slay " this child of the devil," even as she 
was returning from her daily task of lecturing in the schools. 

So Peter went forth and whispered first to one and then to 
another, and he told how Hypatia was followed by a devil 
wherever she went, and how this devil gave her her beauty and 
her cunning tongue ; and how she was destroying the souls of 
the simple Alexandrian people by her blasphemies and her false 
philosophy. And gradually the throng of monks grew larger 
and larger, and Peter deftly led them to a narrow street through 
which Hypatia must pass. And many of them had in their 
hands large oyster shells, for a whisper had gone round that the 
witch's flesh should be scraped off her bones, so that none of her 
incantations should avail to save her. 

And now, see, a young monk comes running swiftly, and 
gasps as he runs : " She is close at hand." And in a moment her 
chariot appears, and the fair face is still glowing with the excite - 
ment of oratory, and the deep eyes are luminous with the glory 
of the mind. And now a cry and a surge forward of the crowd 
and Hypatia's chariot is surrounded by fierce faces and tossing 
arms, and in a moment the horsds are stopped, and as she rises, 
startled, from her seat, the wiry arms of Peter drag the girl down 
brutally. Her dream is broken, and for the reverent faces of her 
listeners she sees the fierce swarthy faces of the Thebaid monks, 
and as she glances over the howling crowd not a friendly eye 
meets hers. 

" To the Church I to the Church ! " cry the torturers, " and 
let us offer the witch before the High Altar of our God ! " And 
Peter rushes onwards, dragging the half-fainting girl, and the 
monks surge onwards also, with many a curse and prayer. And 
now the great Church of Alexandria is reached, and up the aisles, 
on to the very steps of the high altar, from which the crucified 
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Christ looked down on his worshippers, Peter, panting and 
furious, dragged his unresisting victim. There for an instant 
Hypatia shook herself free, and looked over the tossing sea of 
arms and faces, and opened her mouth as though to speak. Her 
white robe was stained and soiled with that terrible journey, but 
her face was sweet and serene and strong, and her voice rolled 
out melodiously over the throng of her foes. But scarcely had 
the tones rung round the Church, when Peter, fearing that her 
eloquence might turn the mob from his purpose, yelled out : 

" She is a witch ! a witch ! do not listen to her sorceries. I 
see the devil at her ear, whispering to her. She is a witch ! " 

And flinging himself on her, he rent her robe from neck to 
hem, and tore wildly at her clothes, till they fell in ribbons at 
her feet, and the tall white girl's form stood naked, dazzling as 
snow, before the golden altar. And a cry burst from her lips at 
last, as she stood thus bare before that brutal throng. 

And the great dumb Christ looked on. 

Then the monks flew at her and beat her, and wrenched out 
handf uls of her glorious golden hair, and tore her flesh with their 
nails like wild beasts. And those with shells scraped away her 
flesh till the bones were visible, and all her body was one gaping 
dreadful wound. Then they tore her limb from limb, and cried 
to bring fire to burn the witch to ashes. 

And the great dumb Christ looked on. 

And at last they gathered wood outside the door, and flung 
the pieces of her body on the pile, and set a light to it, and sang 
hymns round the witch's funeral fire, until nought but ashes 
were left, and these they scattered to the wind and went home 
rejoicing in their evil work. 

And that night Cyril slept soundly, for his rival would no 
longer draw away his hearers. And Peter slept deeply, for he 
had drunk himself stupid after his crime. But many of the 
monks had troubled dreams, and wondered whether indeed their 
day's work were a righteous one. 

And in the great church there were pools of blood, and rem- 
nants of human flesh and tangled golden hair. 

And the great dumb Christ looked on. 

But on that figure of the Christ a splash of blood had fallen as 
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the murderers tore at their prey, aad not all the fourteen cen- 
turies, that have passed since then, have availed to wash from the 

Christ that splash of Hypatia's blood. 

Annie Bbsant. 



B^ftl Hei^oes^ 



" Lives of great men all remind ns we can make our liyes sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.*' 



Benjamin Franklin. 
Pabt il 
There was in Philadelphia no more hard-working, thorough 
tradesman than Benjamin Franklin the printer. But when the 
printer could spare an hour from his trade he gladly passed it 
in the study of nature and her laws, thus gratifying his deeply 
rooted love for truth. He was profoundly interested in all forms 
of science, but the particular branch that had for him most fas- 
cination was electricity. 

In 1745 the famous Leyden jar was discovered. Electricity 
and the new discoveries connected with it became the current 
topic of the day. From the first, Franklin took great interest in 
the Leyden jar, and passed many of his spare hours in testing its 
powers, and in reading what had been written on the subject. 

" I never," he afterwards wrote, " was before engaged in any 
study that so totally engrossed my time and my attention as this 
has lately done, for what with making experiments when I can 
be alone, and repeating them to my friends and acquaintance, 
who from the novelty of the thing come continually in crowds to 
see them, I have, during some months past, had little leisure 
for anything else." 

Franklin procured several jars similar to his own and distri- 
buted them among his most intimate friends that they also might 
«tudy the subject in which he was so deeply interested. To some 
of them the Leyden jar was but as a new toy, to be played with 
for a time and then cast aside. Three of them, however, began 
to take a real interest in electricity. These often met Franklin, 
and the four men compared the results of their studies. 

Many a curious experiment did they make together. They 
kindled spirits of wine, and lighted candles with the electric 
spark. They discovered a means of giving electrical shocks, and 
found out how to amuse the children by means of a spider fas- 
hioned out of burnt cork, and set in motion by electricity. One 
of these scientific friends even invented a figure of George II. 
then King of England, so constructed that anyone who dared to 
lift the crown from the head of his Majesty instantly received 
a sharp electric shock. For two years Franklin gave to the study 
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of electricity all the leisure he could spare from trade. At the 
end of that time, although he was then making nearly three 
thousand a year, he retired from business, purposing to devote 
the rest of his life to science. r 

From this time forward he chose for his especial field of 
labor, not the electricity produced by means of machines, or by 
bringing in contact such simple materials as glass, silk, feathers, 
paper, but that form of electricity, whose effect when it booms, 
crashes and rolls above our heads we call thunder, and which 
causes that vivid, lurid flash, that, when it darts across the sky, 
we name lightning. Franklin was not the first to suggest that 
thunder, lightning, and such electricity as could be gathered by 
mechanical means might be dii^^nt forms of one and the same 
force ; but it was he who first proved this theory to be a fact. 
He first taught men that the voice of nature, an^ not that of an 
angry God, called to them in the rolling thunder, and that even" 
the weird and often death-laden lightning-flash might be brought 
down by man from the skies and made to labor in his service. 

He noticed that just as the lightning takes a crooked, wavy 
course, so also does the electric spark ; that both lightning and 
electricity have a tendency to take the readiest and best con- 
ductor ; that both lightning and electricity melt metals, bum 
some bodies, rend others, strike people blind, destroy animal life, 
and reverse the poles of magnets. 

He had often speculated on the strange attraction for elec- 
tricity possessed by pointed bodies. If lightning and electricity 
were, as he believed, forms of the same force, then lightning 
must be attracted towards points as was a phial full of 
electric fluid. If this were so, he saw his way to the inven- 
tion of the lightning-conductor. One stormy summer's day 
he left his home, and, followed by his son, walked towards a 
neighboring field. He took with him a kit^, made of a large silk 
handkerchief. At one end of the kite was fastened a piece of 
sharpened iron wire. This piece of iron wire was the pointed 
body that he hoped might attract electricity from the clouds 
towards itself. Attached to the kite was the usual hempen 
string, only the part held in the hand was silk, and at one end 
of the string was suspended a common key. Father and son, 
having let fly their kite, entered an old cow-shed, and awaited 
the approach of a coming thunder storm. A thunder-cloud ap- 
peared to pass directly over their heads, and nothing happened. 
A wretched sensation of disappointed hope was beginning to 
steal over Franklin, when suddenly he observed the fibres of the 
hempen string attached to his kite begin to rise and stand erect, 
exactly as they might have done had they been charged with 
electricity from a machine. Then he applied his hand to the 
key and drew from it electric sparks. So joyful was he at 
having made a discovery which he believed would benefit man- 
kind, that he afterwards said he would willingly in that moment 
have laid down and died. 
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Not very long after this experiment he carried out and per- 
fected his idea of, a lightning-conductor. The lightning con- 
ductor is simply a pointed metal rod, fixed to the highest part of 
a building, rising higher than any part of it, and communicating 
at its lower end with the ground. This rod, being a pointed 
body and made of metal, attracts the lightning to itself, and the 
lightning therefore passes downwards instead of into the build- 
ing. By means of the communication between the lowjer end of 
the rod and the earth, the lightning is conducted into the earth, 
and thus the building is saved from injury. 

Franklin's fame soon spread throughout the world. The Royal 
Society of London made him a member of its body, and presented 
him with a Copley gold medal. The Universities of Edinburgh, 
Oxford, and St. Andrew's conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Law, and he was elected member of most of the learned 
Societies of Europe. 

After this success, many years of patient earnest study were 
devoted by him to the wonders of electricity, and he has left the 
world richer and wiser by several thoughtful papers, telling the 
results of his labors. Willingly would he have lived a busy, 
peaceful student life to the end of his days, but the inventor of 
the lightning-conductor was something more than a good citizen 
and an earnest scientist ; he was an ardent lover of justice and 
fair play, not only for his own but for all nations, and he was a 
profound hater of injustice and oppression. 

For some time past war had raged in America. Franklin 
hated war as he only can hate who really loves his fellow men 
and women. " There never was a good war or a hadpeace^'' was 
one of his favorite sayings. Nevertheless, when he found that 
war could not be avoided, he fought with the bravest. In a while 
he was styled " General," and had the command of forces. Some 
years later he was sent as ambassador from America to England. 

Up to that time America had lived peacefully under the rule 
of the Mother Country, as England was then styled by the 
Americans, but when England, in order to raise money for her 
own wars, imposed unjust taxes on the Americans, the latter were 
justly indignant. They declared that as they were unrepresented 
in the English Parliament, the English had no sort of right to 
tax them. 

Franklin undertook the important mission of trying to arrange 
matters between the two nations. He did his best, in concert 
with England's great statesman, Pitt, to bring matters to a peace- 
ful settlement, but was unable to avert the famous American 
war of Independence, in which the great Washington won his 
laurels, and which led to the independence of America. 

On the 4:th July, 1776, was signed one of the grandest and 
most important documents of history, the famous " Declaration 
of Independence." America, from that time forward, was no 
longer a colony dependent on England, but a free country, under 
the name of the United States of America, with George Washing. 
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ton for President. Soon afterwards Franklin was sent as envoy 
from America to France. He gained the consent of France to 
assist the new Republic with loans of money, with troops if need 
were, and also induced her to declare publicly her approval of 
American Independence. At the Court of Versailles Franklin 
appeared as representative of the American Republic, wearing 
the dress of an American farmer. "His straight unpowdered 
hair," says Madame Campan, "his round hat, his brown cloth 
coat, formed a singular contrast with the laced and embroidered 
coats, and powdered and perfumed heads of the courtiers of Ver- 
sailles." When Franklin returned to Philadelphia from a long 
stay in France, his fellow-citizens greeted him with pealing of 
bells and firing of cannon. Soon afterwards he was chosen Presi- 
dent of the State of Pennsylvania. In the eighty-fifth year of 
his age, surrounded by children and children's children he 
passed away, peacefully and painlessly, from the world he 'had 
loved so well. To him might truly be applied the words of 
his friend, noble Thomas Paine : " The world is my country and 
to do good my religion." ' 

When the body of the great philanthropist philosopher was laid 
in the grave, beside that of his dearly-loved wife, two thousand 
people attended his funeral, all the bells of the city were muffled 
and tolled, the flags of the harbour were raised half-mast hiffh 
and from time to time the sound of discharges of artillery echoed 
through the town, reminding the citizens that the man whose 
long life of loving unselfish toil, of steadfast purpose and unswerv- 
ing, untiring devotion to truth had ennobled them and their citv 
was no longer in their midst. ^^ 

Thus died, universally beloved and honored, one of the most 
famous men of the Eighteenth Century, and one who, by dint of 
thoroughness, earnestness, fixity of purpose, and strength of will 
had worked his way up from a humble and obscure station to a 
foremost place in the world's history. 

Children, it is pleasant to think that Benjamin Franklin a 
tallow-chandler's son, and once a poor, hard-working apprentice 
rose to be President of the State of Pennsylvania, Ambassador 
from France to England, and last, not least, inventor of the light- 
ning-conductor, and discoverer of the identity of lightning and 
electricity. j 



♦ 
SIMPLE AOKOSTIO. 
In this puzzle, the first letters of the names of the monarohs described 
make up the whole word required. 

My whole is made up of all things nice, 

Meat, plums and suet, sugar and spice. 

1. 

A cruel persecutor of those who disagreed with her in religion. 
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2. 

A womau who helped in murdering her royal husband. 

3. 

A E-oman Emperor famous for his cruelty. 

4. 

He lost his head for breaking his country's laws. 

6. 

Six of this name have reigned in England. 

6. 

Beautiful, but wicked, she lost her head in a country she claimed to rule. 

7. 
A successful queen, but as persecuting as No. 1, her sister. 

8. 

A great English king who freed his country from invasion, and tried to 

cure his people's ignorance. He is rightly called '* the G-reat." 

9. 

Conqueror of Jerusalem, and afterwards Emperor of Rome. 

(This puzzle counts as much as a '* Nut.") 



CHARADES. 
My whole attracts ; my first is a girl : my second is for catching. 
My whole traps my first, who may be sitting on my second. 

RIDDLES. 
What is the difference between a soldier and a woodman P 
What step must I take to remove the letter A from the alphabet P 



NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 

3 horses are worth 5 cows, and 4 cows cost £17. How much are 20 
horses worth P 

What must be the least number of soldiers in a regiment to admit of 
its being drawn up 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 deep, and also of its being formed into 
a solid square ? 

ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES. 
Charades. — Lap-wing. Bar-gain. 

Rebus. 
Rood, door, rod, or (used for gold in heraldry), do. 



Riddles. 
Because he is learning. A past Y (a pasty). 



Ceacked Nuts. 
(1.) Let a? denote the price of 1 horse, 
And „ y „ „ 1 cow. 

.-. 9a: + 7y = 300 = lllx + 91y = 3,900. 
^x + 131/ = 300. 4:2x + 91y = 2,100. 

75a: = 1,800. 
a: = 24. 
By substituting 24 for x in the 1st equation, 216 + 7y = 300 
7t/ = 300 - 216. 
ly ='84. 
2/ = 12. 
£24 ^ price of 1 horse. 
£12 = „ 1 cow. 
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2.) Let X denote the x>rice of the harness. 
/. 2a? = „ „ horse. 

3^ + -p- = „ „ chaise. 

.-. ic + 2a; + 3ir + — = 60. 

%x + Ax+&x + Zx^ 120. 
Ibx = 120. 
/. ir = 8. 
£8 = price of the harness. 
£16= „ „ horse. 
£36= „ „ chaise. 



Total Marks Possible, 28. — Fontonore, 28; Young Mathematician, 
28 ; Our Corner Man, 28 ; Buzz-Buzz, 24 ; Wanda, 24 ; Young Chemist, 
24 ; Floss, 24 ; Pussy, 20 ; Albigeoise, 20 ; Mignonette, 8 : Cromwell, 8 ; 
Jumbo, 4. 

To CoERESPONDENTs. — OuR CoRNBR Man : No ; you will scc they go on. 



PKIZES. 
The total number of marks possible is 88. The only competitor who has 
gained these is W. Rimmer (Young Mathematician), who is barred by his 
previous success. R.Warriner (Fontonore) comes next with 84, and takes 
the first prize. W. R. Langley (Our Corner Man) follows with 79, but 
is barred. So the second prize falls to A. D. Noon (Young Chemist). The 
third goes to R. M. Hadland (Floss), with 72. 



YEARLY PRIZES. 
And now for the yearly prizes. Some who did well at the beginning 
did not persevere, and thus lost all chance of winning in the annual com- 
petition. 

First Prize : W. Rimmer (Young Mathematician), 340. 
Second Prize : R. Warriner (Fontonore), 303. 
Third Prize : W. R. Langley (Our Corner Man), 297. 



Young Folks* Puzzle- Corner Rules. 
Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 62 and 63. Each "nut" cracked 
gains twice as many marks as one of the other riddles. Each must 
choose a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 
may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year. 
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By Annie Bbsant. 
♦ 

II. 

The next scene that stands out clearly against the background 
of the past is that of my father's death-bed. The events which 
led to his death I know from my dear mother. He had never 
lost his fondness for the profession for which he had been trained, 
and having many medical friends, he would now and then 
accompany them on their hospital rounds, or share with them the 
labors of the dissecting room. It chanced that during the dissec- 
tion of the body of a person who had died of rapid consumption, 
my father cut his finger against the edge of the breast-bone. The 
cut did not heal easily, and the finger became swollen and in- 
flamed. " Iwould have that finger off. Wood, if I were you," said 
one of the surgeons, a day or two afterwards, on seeing the state 
of the wound. But the others laughed at the suggestion, and my 
father, at first inclined to submit to the amputation, was per- 
suaded to " leave Nature alone." 

About the middle of August 1852, he got wet through, riding 
on the top of an omnibus, and the wetting resulted in a severe 
cold, which " settled on his chest." One of the most eminent 
doctors of the day, as able as he was rough in manner, was called 
to see him. He examined him carefully, sounded his lungs, and 
left the room followed by my mother. " Well ? " she asked, 
scarcely anxious as to the answer, save as it might worry her 
No. 2, vol. iii. F 
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husband to be kept idly at home. " You must keep up his spirits," 
was the thoughtless answer. " He is in a galloping consumption ; 
you will not have him with you six weeks longer." The wife 
staggered back, and fell like a stone on the floor. But love tri- 
umphed oyer agony, and half an hour later she was again at her 
husband's side, never to leave it again for ten minutes at a time, 
night or day, till he was lying with closed eyes asleep in death. 

I was lifted on to the bed to " say good-bye to dear Papa " on 
the day before his death, and I remember being frightened at his 
eyes which looked so large, and his voice which sounded so 
strange, as he made me promise always to be " a very good girl 
to darling Mamma, as Papa was going right away," I remember 
insisting that " Papa should kiss Cherry," a doll given me on my 
birthday, three days before, by his direction, and being removed, 
crying and struggling, from the room. He died on the following 
day, October 5th, and I do not think that my elder brother and I 
— who were staying at our maternal grandfather's — went to the 
house again until the day of the funeral. With the death, my 
mother broke down, and when all was over they carried her 
senseless from the room. I remember hearing afterwards how, 
when she recovered her senses, she passionately insisted on being 
left alone, and locked herself into her room for the night ; and 
how on the following morning her mother, at last persuading her 
ta open the door, started back at the face she saw with the cry : 
" Good God ! Emily I your hair is white I " It was even so ; her 
hair, black, glossy and abundant, which, contrasting with her large 
grey eyes, had made her face so strangely attractive, had turned 
grey in that night of agony, and to me my mother's face is ever 
framed in exquisite silver bands of hair as white as the driven 
unsullied snow. 

I have heard that the love between my father and mother was 
a very beautiful thing, and it most certainly stamped her cha- 
racter for life. He was keenly intellectual and splendidly edu- 
cated ; a mathematician and a good classical scholar, thoroughly 
master of French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, with 
a smattering of Hebrew and Gaelic, the treasures of ancient and 
of modern literature were his daily household delight. Nothing 
pleased him so well as to sit with his wife, reading aloud to her 
while she worked ; now translating from some foreign poet, now 
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rolling forth melodiously the exquisite cadences of Queen Mab. 
Student of philosophy as he was, he was deeply and steadily 
sceptical ; and a very religious relative has told me that he often 
drove her from the room by his light playful mockery of the 
tenets of the Christian faith. His mother and sister were strict 
Roman Catholics, and near the end forced a priest into his room, 
but the priest was promptly ejected by the wrath of the dying 
man, and by the almost fierce resolve of the wife that no mes- 
senger of the creed he detested should trouble her darling at the 
last. 

This scepticism of his was not wholly shared by his wife, 
who held to the notion that women should be " religious," while 
men might philosophise as they would ; but it so deeply influ- 
enced her own intellectual life that she utterly rejected the most 
irrational dogmas of Christianity, such as eternal punishment, 
the vicarious atonement of Christ, the doctrine that faith is neces- 
sary to salvation, the equality of Christ with God, the infallibility 
of the Bible ; she made morality of life, not orthodoxy of belief, 
her measure of " religion ;" she was " a Christian," in her own 
view of the matter, but it was a Christian of the school of Jowett, 
of Colenso, and of Stanley. The latter writer had for her, in 
after years, the very strongest fascination, and I am not sure that 
his "variegated use of words," so fiercely condemned by Dr. 
Pusey, did not exactly suit her own turn of mind, which shrank 
hack intellectually from the crude dogmas of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, but clung poetically to the artistic side of religion, to its 
art and to its music, to the grandeur of its glorious fanes, and the 
solemnity of its stately ritual. She detested the meretricious 
show, the tinsel gaudiness, the bo.wings and genuflectings, the 
candles and the draperies, of Romanism, and of its pinchbeck 
imitator Ritualism ; but I doubt whether she knew any keener 
pleasure than to sit in one of the carved stalls of Westminster 
Abbey, listening to the polished sweetness of Dean Stanley's ex- 
quisite eloquence, or to the thunder of the organ mingled with 
the voices of the white-robed ^choristers, as the music rose and 
fell, as it pealed up to the arched roof and lost itself in the carven 
fretwork, or died away softly among the echoes of the chapels in 
which kings and saints and sages lay sleeping, enshrining in 
themselves the glories and the sorrows of the past. 

p2 
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To return to October, 1852. On the day of the funeral my 
elder brother and I were taken back to the house where my father 
lay dead, and while my brother went as chief mourner, poor little 
boy swamped in crape and miserable exceedingly, I sat in an 
upstairs' room with my mother and her sisters ; and still comes 
back to me her figure, seated on a sofa, with fixed white face and 
dull vacant eyes, counting the minutes till the funeral procession 
would have reached Kensal Green, and then following in me- 
chanical fashion, prayer-book in hand, the service, stage by stage, 
until to my unspeakable terror with the words, dully spoken, 
" It is all over," she fell back fainting. And here comes a curious 
psychological problem which has often puzzled me. Some weeks 
later she resolved to go and see her husband's grave. A relative 
who had been present at the funeral volunteered to guide her to 
the spot, but lost his way in that wilderness of graves. Another 
of the small party went off to find one of the officials and to en- 
quire, and my mother said : " If you will take me to the chapel 
where the first part of the service was read, I will find the grave." 
To humor her whim, he led her thither, and, looking round for a 
moment or two, she started from the chapel, followed ^the path 
along which the corpse had been borne, and was standing by the 
newly-made grave when the official arrived to point it out. Her 
own explanation was that she had seen all the service ; what is 
certain is, that she had never been to Kensal Green before, and 
that she walked steadily to the grave from the chapel. Whether 
the spot had been carefully described to her, whether she had 
heard others talking of its position or not, we could never ascer- 
tain ; she had no remembrance of any such description, and the 
matter always remained to us a problem. But after the lapse of 
years a hundred little things may have been forgotten which 
unconsciously served as guides at the time. She must have been, 
of course, at that time, in a state of abnormal nervous excitation, 
a state of which another proof was shortly afterwards given. 
The youngest of our little family was a boy about three years 
younger than myself, a very beautiful child, blue-eyed and golden 
haired-— I have still a lock of his hair, of exquisite pale golden 
hue— and the little lad was passionately devoted to his father. 
He was always a delicate boy, and had I suppose, therefore, been 
specially petted, and he fretted continually for "papa.". It is pro- 
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bable that the consumptive taint had touched him, for he pined 
steadily away, with no marked disease, during the winter months. 
One morning my mother calmly stated: "Alf is^ going to die." 
It was in vain that it was urged on her that with the spring 
strength would return to the child. " No," she persisted. " He 
was lying asleep in my arms last night, and- William came to me 
and said that he wanted Alf with him, but that I might keep the 
other two." She had in her a strong strain of Celtic superstition, 
and thoroughly believed that this " vision " — a most natural dream 
under the circumstances — was a direct " warning," and that her 
husband had come to her to tell her of her approaching loss. 
This belief was, in her eyes, thoroughly justified by the little 
fellow's death in the following March, calling to the end for 
" Papa ! papa! " My brother and I were allowed to see him just 
before he was placed in his coffin ; I can see him still, so white 
and beautiful, with a black spot in the middle of the fair waxen 
forehead, and I remember the deadly cold which startled me 
when I was told to kiss my little brother. It was the first time 
that I had touched Death. That black spot made a curious 
impression on me, and long afterwards, asking what had caused 
it, I was told that at the moment after his death my mother had 
passionately kissed the baby brow. Pathetic thought, that the 
mother's kiss of farewell should have been marked by the first 
sign of corruption on the child's face. 

And now began my mother's time of struggle and of anxiety. 
Hitherto, since her marriage, she had known no money troubles, 
for her husband was earning a good income ; he was apparently 
vigorous and well ; no thought of anxiety clouded their future. 
When he died, he believed that he left his wife and children safe, 
at least, from pecuniary distress. It was not so. I know nothing 
of the details, but the outcome of all was that nothing was left 
for the widow and children, save a trifle of ready money. The 
resolve to which my mother came was characteristic. Two of her 
husband's relatives, Western and Sir William Wood, offered to 
educate her son at a good city school, and to start him in com- 
mercial life, using their great city influence to push him- forward. 
But the young lad's father and mother had talked of a different 
future for their eldest boy ; he was to go to a public school, and 
then to the University, and was to enter one of the "learned 
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professions " — to take orders, the mother wished ; to go to the 
Bar, the father hoped. On his death-bed there was nothing more 
earnestly urged by my father than that Harry should receive the 
best possible education, and the widow was resolute to fulfil that 
last wish. In her eyes, a city school waa not " the best possible 
education," and the Irish pride rebelled against the idea of her 
son not being "a University man." Many were the lectures 
poured out on the young widow's head about her "foolish 
pride," especially by the female members of the Wood family ; 
and her persistence in her own way caused a considerable aliena- 
tion between herself and them. But Western and William, 
though half -disapproving, remained her friends, and lent many 

helping hand to her in her first difficult struggles. After much 
cogitation, she resolved that the boy should be educated at 
Harrow, where the fees are comparatively low to lads living in 
the town, and that he should go thence to Cambridge or to 
Oxford, as his tastes should direct. A bold scheme for a penni- 
less widow, but carried out to the letter ; for never dwelt in a 
delicate body a more resolute mind and will than that of my 
dear mother. 

In a few months' time — during which we lived, poorly 
enough, in Richmond Terrace, Clapham, close to her father and 
mother — to Harrow, then, she betook herself, into lodgings over 
a grocer's shop, and set herself to look for a house. This grocer 
was a very pompous man, fond of long words, and patronised the 
young widow exceedingly, and one day my mother related with 
much amusement how he had told her that she was sure to get 
on if she worked hard. " Look at me ! " he said, swelling visibly 
with importance ; " I was once a poor boy, without a penny of 
my own, and now I am a comfortable man, and have my sub- 
marine villa to go to every evening." That " submarine villa " 
was an object of amusement when we passed it in our walks for 

many a long day. "There is Mr. 's submarine villa," some 

one would say, laughing ; and I, too, used to laugh merrily, 
because my elders did, though my understanding of the diflEer- 
ence bettveen suburban and submarine was on a par with that of 
the honest grocer. 

My mother had fortunately found a boy, whose parents were 

glad to place him in her charge, of about the age as her own son. 
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to educate with him ; and by this means she was able to pay for a 
tutor, to prepare the two boys for school. The tutor had a cork 
leg, which was a source of serious trouble to me, for it stuck out 
straight behind when we knelt down to family prayers — conduct 
which struck me as irreverent and unbecoming, but which I 
always felt a desire to imitate. After about a year, my mother 
found a house which she thought would suit her scheme, namely, 
to obtain permission from Dr. Vaughan, the then Head Master of 
Harrow, to take some boys into her house, and so gain means of 
education for her own son. Dr. Vaughan, who must have been 
won by the gentle, strong, little woman, from that time forth 
became her earnest friend and helper ; and to the counsel and 
active assistance both of himself and of his wife, was due much 
of the success that crowned her toil. He made only one condi- 
tion in granting the permission she asked, and that was, that she 
should also have in her house one of the masters of the school, 
so that the boys should not suffer from the want of a house-tutor. 
This condition, of course, she readily accepted, and the arrange- 
, ment lasted for ten years, until after her son had left school for 
Cambridge. 

The house she took is now, I am sorry to say, pulled down, 
and replaced by a hideous red-brick structure. It was very old 
and rambling, rose-covered in front, ivy-covered behind ; it stood 
on the top of Harrow Hill, between the church and the school, 
and had once been the vicarage of the parish, but the vicar had 
left it because it was so far removed from the part of the village 
where all his work lay. The drawing-room opened by an old- 
fashioned half -window, half -door — which proved a constant source 
of grief to me, for whenever I had on a new frock I always tore it 
on the bolt as I flew through it — into a large garden which sloped 
down one side of the hill, and was filled with the most delightful 
old trees, fir and laurel, may, mulberry, hazel, apple, pear, and 
damson, not to mention currant and gooseberry bushes innumer- 
able, and large strawberry beds spreading down the sunny slopes 
There was not a tree there that I did not climb, and one, a wide- 
spreading Portugal laurel, was my private country house. I had 
there my bedroom and my sitting-rooms, my study, and my 
larder. The larder was supplied by the fruit-trees, from which I 
was free to pick as I would, and in the study I would sit for 
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hours with some favorite book — Milton's " Paradise Lost " the 
chief favorite of all. The birds must often have felt startled, 
when from the small swinging form perching on a branch, came 
out in childish tones the " Thrones, dominations, princedom.s, 
virtues, powers," of Milton's stately and sonorous verse. I liked 
to personify Satan, and to declaim the grand speeches of the 
hero-rebel, and many a happy hour did I pass in Milton's heaven 
and hell, with for companions Satan and " the Son," Gabriel and 
Abdiel. Then there was a terrace running by the side of 
the churchyard, always dry in the wettest weather, and bor- 
dered by an old wooden fence, over which clambered roses 
of every shade ; never was such a garden for roses as that 
of the Old Vicarage. At the end of the terrace was a little 
summer-house, and in this a trap-door in the fence, which 
swung open and displayed one of the fairest views in England. 
Sheer from your feet downwards went the hill, and then 
far below stretched the wooded country till your eye reached 
the towers of Windsor Castle, far away on the horizon. It was 
the view at which Byron was never tired of gazing, as. he lay on 
the flat tombstone close by — Byron's tomb, as it is still called — 
of which he wrote : — 

** Again I behold where for hours I have pondered, 
As reclining, at eve, on yon tombstone I lay ; 
Or round the steep brow of the churchyard I wandered. 
To catch the last gleam of the sun's setting ray." 

Reader mine, if ever you go to Harrow, ask permission to 
enter the old garden, and try the effect of that sudden burst of 
beauty, as you swing back the small trap-door at the terrace-end. 

Into this house we moved on my eighth birthday, and for 
eleven years it was " home " to me, left always with regret, re- 
turned to always with joy. 

Almost immediately afterwards I left my mother for the first 
time ; for one day, visiting a family who lived close by, I found 
a stranger sitting in the drawing-room, a lame lady with a strong 
face, which softened marvellously as she smiled at the child who 
came dancing in ; she called me to her presently, and took me on 
her lap and talked to me, and on the following day our friend 
came to see my mother, to ask if she would let me go away and 
be educated with this lady's niece, coming home for the holidays 
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regularly, but leaving my education in her hands. At first my 
mother would not hear of it, for she and I scarcely ever left each 
other ; my love for her^was an idolatry, hers for me a devotion. 
[[A foolish little story, about which I was unmercifully teased 
for years, marked that absolute idolatry of her, which has not yet 
faded from my heart. In tenderest rallying one day of the child 
Tvho trotted after her everywhere, content to sit, or stand, or wait, 
if only she might touch hand or dress of " mamma," she said : 
" Little one (the name by which she always called me), if you 
cling to mamma in this way, I must really get a string and tie you 
to my apron, and how will you like that ? " " mamma darling," 
came the fervent answer, " do let it be in a knot." And, indeed, 
the tie of love between us was so tightly knotted that nothing 
ever loosened it till the sword of Death cut that which pain 
and trouble never availed to slacken in the slightest degree.] 
But it was urged upon her that the advantages of education offered 
were such as no money could purchase for me ; that it would be 
a disadvantage for me to grow up in a houseful of boys — and, 
in truth, I was as good a cricketer and climber as the best of them — 
that my mother would soon be obliged to send me to school, unless 
she accepted an offer which gave me every advantage of school 
without its disadvantages. At last she yielded, and it was decided 
that Miss Marryat, on returning home, should take me with her. 

Miss Marryat — ^the favourite sister of Captain Marryat, the 
famous novelist — was a maiden lady of large means. She had 
nursed her brother through the illness that ended in his death, 
and had been living with her mother at Wimbledon Park. On her 
mother's death she looked round for work which would make her 
useful in the world, and finding that one of her brothers had a 
large family of girls, she offered to take charge of one of them, 
and to educate her thoroughly. Chancing to come to Harrow, my 
good fortune threw me in her way, and she took a fancy to me 
and thought she would like to teach two little girls rather than 
one. Hence her offer to my mother. 

Miss Marryat had a perfect genius for teaching, and took in it 
the greatest delight. From time to time she added another child 
to our party, sometimes a boy, sometimes a girl. At first, with 
Amy Marryat and myself, there was a little boy, Walter Powys, 
son of a clergyman with a large family, and him she trained for 
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some years, and then sent him on to school admirably prepared. 
She chose " her children " — as she loved to call us — in very defi- 
nite fashion. Each must be gently born and gently trained, but 
in such position that the education freely given must be a relief 
and aid to a slender parental purse. It was her delight to seek 
out and aid those on whom poverty presses most heavily, when 
the need for education for the children weighs on the proud and 
the poor. " Auntie " we all called her, for she thought " Miss 
Marryat " seemed too cold and stiff. She taught us everything 
herself except music, and for this she had a master, practising us 
in composition, in recitation, in reading aloud English and French, 
and later, German, devoting herself to training us in the soundest, 
most thorough fashion. No words of mine can tell how much 
I owe her, not only of knowledge, but of that love of knowledge 
which has remained with me ever since as a constant spur to study. 
Her method of teaching may be of interest to some, who 
desire to train children with the least pain and the most enjoy- 
ment to the little ones themselves. First, we never used a 
spelling-book — that torment of the small child — nor an English 
grammar. But we wrote letters, telling of the things we had 
seen in our walks, or told again some story we had read ; these 
childish compositions she would read over with us, correcting all 
faults of spelling, of grammar, of style, of cadence ; a clumsy 
sentence would be read aloud, that we might hear how unmusical 
it sounded ; an error in observation or expression pointed out. 
Then, as the letters recorded what we had seen the day before, 
the faculty of observation was drawn out and trained. "Oh, 
dear ! I have nothing to say ! " would come from a small child, 
hanging over a slate. " Did you not go out for a walk yesterday ? " 
Auntie would question. "Yes," would be sighed out; "but 
there's nothing to say about it." " Nothing to say ! And you 
walked in the lanes for an hour and saw nothing, little No-eyes ? 
You must use your eyes better to-day." Then there was a very 
favorite " lesson," which proved an excellent way of teaching spell- 
ing. We used to write out lists of all the words we could think of, 
which sounded the same but were differently spelt. Thus : " key, 
quay," " knight, night," and so on ; and great was the glory of 
the child who found the largest number. Our French lessons — 
as the German later — included reading from the very first. On 
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the day on which we began German we began reading Schiller's 
*** Wilhelm Tell," and the verbs given to us to copy out were those 
that had occurred in the reading. We learned much by heart, 
but always things that in themselves were worthy to be learned. 
We were never given the dry questions and answers which lazy 
teachers so much affect. We were taught history by one reading 
aloud while the others worked — the boys as well as the girls 
learning the use of the needle. " It's like a girl to sew," said a 
little fellow, indignantly, one day. " It is like a baby to have to 
run after a girl if you want a button sewn on," quoth Auntie. 
Geography was learned by paiuting skeleton maps— an exercise 
much delighted in by small fingers — and by putting together 
puzzle maps, in which countries in the map of a continent, or 
counties in the map of a country, were always cut out in their 
proper shapes. I liked big empires in those days ; there was a 
solid satisfaction in putting down Russia, and seeing what a large 
part of the map was filled up thereby. 

The only grammar that we ever learned as grammar was the 
Latin, and that not until composition had made us familiar with 
the use of the rules therein given. Auntie had a great horror of 
children learning by rote things they did not understand, and 
then fancying they knew them. " What do you mean by that 
expression, Annie ? " she would ask me. After feeble attempts to 
explain, I would answer : " Indeed, Auntie, I know in my own 
head, but I can't explain." " Then, indeed, Annie, you do not 
know in your own head, or you could explain, so that I might 
know in my own head." And so a healthy habit was fostered of 
clearness of thought and of expression. The Latin grammar was 
used because it was more perfect than the modern grammars, and 
served as a solid foundation for modern languages. 

Miss Marryat took a beautiful place, Fern Hill, near Char- 
mouth, in Dorsetshire, on the borders of Devon, and there she 
lived for some five years, a centre of beneficence in the 
district. She started a Sunday-school, and a Bible-class after 
a while for the lads too old for the school, who clamored 
for admission to her class in it. She visited the poor, 
taking help wherever she went, and sending food from her 
own table to the sick. It was characteristic of her that she 
would never give " scraps " to the poor, but would have a basin 
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brought in at dinner, and would cut the best slice to tempt the 
invalid appetite. Money she rarely, if ever, gave, but she would 
find a day's work, or busy herself to seek permanent employment 
for anyone asking aid. Stern in rectitude herself, and iron to the 
fawning or the dishonest, her influence, whether she was feared 
or loved, was always for good. Of the strictest sect of the Evan- 
gelicals, she was an Evangelical. On the Sunday no books were 
allowed save the Bible or the " Sunday at Home ;" but she would 
try to make the day bright by various little devices ; by a walk with 
her in the garden ; by the singing of hymns, always attractive to 
children ; by telling us wonderful missionary [stories of Moffat 
and Livingstone, whose adventures with savages and wild beasts 
were as exciting as any tale of Mayne Reid's. We used to learn 
passages from the Bible and hymns for repetition ; a favorite 
amusement was a " Bible puzzle," such as a description of some 
Bible scene, which was to be recognised by the description. 
Then we taught in the Sunday-school, for Auntie woujd tell us 
that it was useless for us to learn if we did not try to help those 
who had no one to teach them. The Sunday-school lessons had 
to be carefully prepared on the Saturday, for we were always 
taught that work given to the poor should be work that cost 
something to the giver. This principle, regarded by her as an 
illustration of the text, " Shall I give unto the Lord my God that 
which has cost me nothing ? " ran through all her precept and 
her practice. When in some public distress we children went to 
her crying, and asking whether we could not help the little 
children who were starving, her prompt reply was : " What will 
you give up for them ? " And then she said that if we liked to 
give up the use of sugar, we might thus each save 6d. a week to 
give away. I doubt if a healthier lesson can be given to children 
than that of personal self-denial for the good of others. 

Daily, when our lessons were over, we had plenty of fun, long 
walks and rides, rides on a lively pony, who found small children 
most amusing, and on which the coachman taught us to stick 
firmly, whatever his eccentricities of the moment. Delightful 
all-day picnics in the lovely country round Charmouth, Auntie 
our merriest playfellow. Never was a healthier home, physically 
and mentally, made for young things than in that quiet village. 
And then the delight of the holidays I The pride of my mother 
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at the good report of her darlijig's progress, and the renewal of 
acquaintance with every nook and comer in the dear old house 
and garden. 

(To he continued,) 
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A PARLIAMENTARY paper forming a thick volume of more than 
550 folio pages, issued during the recess, records the opinions of 
local governments in India, official and non-official residents, 
native and British, on the proposed alteration of the provisions 
of the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure, with respect to Juris- 
diction over European British subjects. From this document 
I propose to state, and where possible in the exact words of the 
various eminent persons, the reasons for, and the objections to 
the measure known as the Ilbert Bill, because officially introduced 
by, and in charge of Mr. Ilbert, the present legislative member 
of the Council of the Governor General of India. 

To make the matter clear it is necessary to explain what the 
actual law is at present, and in what respect the Ilbert Bill pro- 
poses to alter the law. Since 1837 European British subjects in 
all civil matters have been liable to the ordinary jurisdiction of 
the civil courts whether or not presided over by native judges. 
To use the words of paragraph 10 of the last edition of the Civil 
Procedure Code : " No person shall, by reason of his descent or 
place of birth, be in any civil proceeding exempted from the 
jurisdiction of these courts." The Lord Chief Justice Turner 
of the High Court of Judicature, Madras, says : " During the 
seventeen years that I have been a member of a High Court, I 
do not remember that on any occasion it has been alleged that a 
European British subject, or any other person of foreign paren- 
tage, has been prejudiced by reason of his nationality in the 
exercise by the native judiciary of their civil judicial functions ;" 
and, as he well adds: "it is important fo notice what are the 
coercive or punitive powers which natives, as civil judges, may 
under the existing law exercise in the case of European British 
subjects." These are as follows : — ^they may, prior to judgment, 
hold a defendant to bail, and in default of bail, commit him to 
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prison for six months ; may fine a witness for refusing to produce 
documents, or improperly leaving court, 500 rupees ; may imprison 
a defendant who fails to deliver property under order, or refuses 
to obey decree for specific performance, or who disobeys an in- 
junction ; may imprison for six months a judgment debtor who 
does not pay : may imprison an insolvent debtor ; may annul a 
marriage celebrated in India ; may dissolve a marriage where 
the marital offence has been committed in India. These large 
powers have been for years regularly exercised by native judges 
over all European British subjects, and no complaint has arisen. 
The Honorable Mr. Justice T. Muttasami Ayar, of Madras, afi&rms 
that "there has not been a single instance in this presidency, in 
which these powers have been abused to the prejudice of the 
Euj'opean British subject." 

It is worth notice, as pointed out by E. F. Webster, that in 
1837 the European public were bitterly opposed to this civil 
jurisdiction being given to native judges, and prophesied " ruin 
to the country, and the utter destruction of European enterprise 
in India." Yet this civil jurisdiction by native judges over 
British suitors has been wielded all over Hindustan for more 
than 45 years without disaster and without complaint. 

Coming now to the Criminal law which this Ilbert Bill is 
intended to amend. In each of the Presidency towns European 
British subjects have for years been subjected to the criminal 
jurisdiction of native judges. Outside the Presidency cities a 
European British subject was privileged, and the phrase "Euro- 
pean British subject " has been legally defined to include all bom 
in any of the British colonies, and would therefore include a 
Hottentot, a Kaffir, a Negro, a Cingalese, a Maori, a Canadian 
Indian. It does not include any Europeans except British, and 
therefore native judges might and did, in criminal matters all 
through India, exercise jurisdiction over all Europeans, not Bri- 
tish subjects. To use the words of Sir Barnes Peacock when 
proposing to amend the law in 1857: " No Frenchman or German 
or Armenian, or East Indian was exempt from their jurisdiction. 
European British subjects alone enjoyed that privilege," and what 
was the consequence ? " There were many cases in which on 
account of the extreme inconvenience, expense, and delay, which 
must necessarily be caused by committing defendants for trial to 
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the Supreme Court, for offences committed in distant parts of the 
country, offenders werfe frequently allowed to go unpunished." 
It is to be regretted that Sir Barnes Peacock is not now one of the 
supporters of the Ilbert Bill ; his words preceded the mutiny. 
The evil is however greater in 1884 than it was in 1857. The Hon. 
A. Sashiah Sastri, 0. S. I., writes : " In matters criminal, the 
present position of the Englishman in the Mofussil, if truth 
must be told, is almost one of impunity fr^^ prosecution, 
for the prosecution of a European British mbject is at 
present very heavily handicapped by the imn ense sacrifice 
of time and convenience to the prosecuting natives, as well as to 
the witnesses. It is a notorious fact that [in remote and un- 
peopled parts of the country, whither British enterprise and 
capital take them, they not unof ten take the law into their own 
hands, and frustrate all attempts to bring them to punishment." 
The Ilbert Bill proposes " to remove the anomaly that natives who 
are admitted to the covenanted civil service, and held competent 
to discharge the highest judicial functions, should be held incom- 
petent to exercise jurisdiction over Europeans outside the presi- 
dency towns, and to remove all distinctions of race, in the deter- 
mination of the magistrates, other than district magistrates, who 
can be vested with this jurisdiction." 

It is perfectly true that there is a great outcry amongst English 
folk against entrusting native magistrates with criminal jurisdic- 
tion over European British subjects outside the presidency cities, 
but there was, in 1849, the same outcry against entrusting such 
criminal jurisdiction even to district Judges who were natives of 
Great Britain, and this was not done until 1872. Until that year 
the European British criminals were only tried before the 
Supreme Court. Our readers will probably remember the 
" perfect storm of indignation " which Mr. Webster reminds us 
" arose in 1874, because an Englishman had been sentenced at 
Jessore (by a British Judge), to a term of imprisonment for com- 
mitting a serious assault on a native of India." " Capital, it was 
said, would be driven out of the country ; the English would be 
ruined." " But," adds Mr. Webster, " the Act has been worked 
for twelve years to the entire satisfaction of everybody." Except, 
perhaps, of those inhabitants of Great Britain who desire to commit 
high-minded acts of brutality without fear of punishment. 
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Now that Sir James Stephen is found ^as an opponent of the 
Ilbert Bill, it may not be without force to requote the words of 
that learned judge, used in India in 1872, on the occasion of 
another legal amendment : " The real foundation of our rule ^vill 
be found to be an inflexible adherence to broad principles of 
justice, common to all persons in all countries and in all ages, and 
enforced with unflinching firmness in favor of, or against, every 
one who claims their benefit, or who presumes to violate them, 
no matter who he may be." 

The following are some of the objections to the Ilbert Bill : — 
(1) "That the native magistrate, unacquainted with the habits 
and customs of Europeans, and it may be imperf ectiy acquainted 
with their language, is unable to arrive in the case of Europeans 
at a sound conclusion as to motives and intention which enter 
largely into the constitution of criminal offences." The short 
answer to this is that every European who is not a British subject 
is already, and has been for many years, subject to. this criminal 
jurisdiction, and that the restrictions on the appointment of native 
magistrates, who may wield criminal authority under the Ilbert 
Bill, ensures that they shall have a complete acquaintance^with 
the English language. If the objection be well founded, and of 
universal application, it would prevent native judges trying any 
Europeans, whether or not British subjects, and would be as 
effective to deprive them of the civil jurisdiction before alluded 
to. If allowed to cut both ways, it should bar Europeans 
from adjudicating on native cases. If the objection be valid, 
it should have equally applied to the criminal jurisdiction already 
exercised by native magistrates over Englishmen and English- 
women in the great presidency towns. Some of the High Court 
Judges are now natives : the Honorable Mr. Justice S. Muttasami 
Ayar is "a native, who had criminal jurisdiction over European 
British subjects as a Presidency Magistrate from 1868 to 1872, 
and as a High Court Judge since 1878." There are other natives 
in equally honorable and responsible positions ; and there is, as 
the Lord Chief Justice of Madras tells us, absolutely " no com- 
plaint of their incapacity to administer justice to Europeans on 
the ground of race." 

But the opponents of the Ilbert Bill say that, while it is 
perfectly true that the administration of criminal jurisdiction in 
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the presidency cities has been unobjectionable, yet that is because 
British public opinion and the influence of the Supreme Court are 
stronger in these cities than in other and more remote parts of 
the Empire. Mr. Justice Scott well retorts that the obvious reply 
is : " that race prejudice might all along have injured Mahomedans, 
Parsees, native Christians, and non-British Europeans, and yet no 
complaint has been heard." 

It is objected (2) "that the native magistrate is almost uncon- 
sciously liable to influences which might at times pervert his 
judgment in the case of the European." The obvious reply is, 
that neither in civil cases, nor in criminal cases where the Euro- 
peans are not British, nor in British cases in presidency towns, 
has this happened. And, further, ij must be remembered that in 
fulfilling the official requirements to qualify for the magistracy, 
the native has to lose caste and to be affected by such influences, 
''that," says Lord Chief Justice Turner, "their countrymen 
regard them more or less as aliens." 

The Hon. H. L. Bayley, Acting Chief Justice, Bombay, is very 
determined in his opposition to the Ilbert Bill. He says : " I deny 
that a native judge or magistrate in the Mofussil, whether a 
covenanted civil servant or not, is fit to try a European British ' 
subject. He is in my opinion quite incompetent, and his very 
presence on the Bench will most probably lead to an increase in 
the very common practice in this country — a practice, according 
to my experience, not by any means confined to the Mofussil, of 
bringing false charges upon suborned evidence against persons of 
a different race, whom it maybe desirable to injure or get rid of." 
This is very strong, but it defeats itself by its very potency. 
Have such false charges been successfully brought before native 
judges against foreign Europeans or natives of the United States ? 
These would be all of different race. Have such charges been 
successfully brought against English citizens before native judges 
in the presidency towns ? 

The most effective answer to the Hon. Acting Chief Justice 
Bayley is given by another member of his own bench, Mr. 
Justice West, who declares "that the only safe principles to 
build on are the reverse of those set forth so vigorously by the 
Acting Chief Justice. If conspiracies and false accusations are 
so common as he thinks, if rancorous spite and perjury are so 
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universal and so successful, that is a terrible blot on the native 
character, but a terrible blot also on the British administration of 
India." In truth, if the objection be real and valid, there ought 
to be no native magistrates or judges in any part of India. The 
Hon. Badrudin Tyabjee, of the High Court, Bombay, asserts that 
these difficulties are exaggerated, and adds : " They apply with 
precisely the same force all over India, and to all other cases, 
both civil and criminal, in which the natives are concerned." 
"The substitution of a European for a native judge will not affect 
the question in the least. The European judge cannot merely by 
his race detect a true charge from a false one. In order to do so 
he must have natural ability, knowledge of the law, and judicial 
experience. But these are precisely the qualifications to be found 
in native judges, to whom this Bill applies. Besides, if the njttive 
judges possess these qualifications sufficiently to try cases of 
murder and pass sentences of death against the natives of India 
[and against Americans and non-British Europeans], it seems un- 
reasonable to suppose that they are unfit to exercise the small 
amount of jurisdiction which this bill confers on them in regard 
to European British subjects." Even if the Bill passes into law 
a justice of the peace of the first class will then only be able to 
sentence a European British subject to three months' imprison- 
ment and 1,000 rupees fine, and a sessions judge cannot imprison for 
more than one year, while the European British subject may 
claim to have a jury, may appeal to the High Court or Court of 
Session against every sentence of fine or imprisonment, however 
small, and from which there is ordinarily no right of appeal, and 
if detained in custody before trial he can apply for an order to be 
brought before the High Court. To use the words of the Right 
Hon. M. E. Grant-Duff, Governor of Madras, half the clamor 
raised in India against the Ilbert Bill, has proceeded from per- 
sons who do not know the law under which they are living. 

Charles Bradlaugh. 
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Readers of Our Corner have already had some excellent ex- 
amples of the value of the microscope, in the examination of 
various minute forms of living matter, and it is our purpose in 
this article to show some of the results of the application of the 
same instrument to rocks. At first sight it might appear that this 
was the least attractive of all the departments of microscopy, and 
that in such a subject as geology very little was to be gained by 
the use of the high magnifying powers ordinarily, employed in 
microscopic research. But as a matter of fact, geologists set a very 
high value on such investigations as they are able to conduct by 
the aid of the microscope and its accessories. As an example of 
its importance, we need only at this point refer to the notions 
prevalent at the close of the last century as to the nature of basalt 
rock. Thanks to the help of the microscope, the composition and 
origin of this rock are now well understood ; but previously the 
marked distinction between this volcanic lava and certain kinds of 
aqueous or water-formed rocks was not understood, and specimens 
of altered shale, enclosing Ammonites, were exhibited in most 
museums, and were considered as proving " the origin of basalt 
by aqueous precipitation." The advance of that particular de- 
partment of geology known as lithology, during recent years, has 
indeed been largely owing to the application of the microscope to 
the investigation of the minute internal structure of rocks. 

Probably the original- inventor of the idea of cutting mineral 
substances into very thin transparent slices, was William Nieve, 
of Edinburgh, and his method was used by Henry Witham, 
author of a work on the " History of Fossil Vegetables," published 
in 1831. Later on we may detail some of the exceedingly inter- 
esting facts revealed in the studies of Nicol, Witham, and the 
host of their successors who have followed up the investigation of 
the remains of ancient life in the rocks, but at present we intend 
to deal only with the microscopic examination of the rocks them- 
selves, and especially the igneous rocks. It was Dr. Sorby who 
first demonstrated how very important were the geological ques- 
tions upon which the microscope, was calculated to throw a flood 
of light ; and to the publication of his memoir, on the subject in 
the Journal of the Geological Society y in 1856, is mainly owing the 
rapidity of the subsequent evolution of the subject. 

If a very thin slice be obtained from a piece of one of the 
igneous, or heat-formed rocks, such as granite, or basalt, or 
pumice (or, indeed of almost any rock), it will be found to be 
translucent, a condition hardly to be expected from the appear- 
ance of the rock in mass. If this be held up to the light, it will 
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probably be seen to be either (a) crystalline or (b) glassy. That 
there are many intermediate conditions between these two will 
be seen in the sequel, but at present we need only concern our- 
selves with these extremes. And here it may be well to point 
out a distinction between crystals and crystalline substances. The 
former usually only appear in their perfect shapes in cavities, 
where they have had room to form ; while in crystalline sub- 
stances, as solid granite, all are so jumbled together that hardly 
one crystal has been able to assume its characteristic, definite, 
geometrical form. The latter condition is well seen in a slab of 
polished granite or syenite, while the former is familiar enough 
to us all in the isolated crystals which are polished as gems, or in 
the beautiful hand specimens of quartz, fluor spar, etc., sold by 

dealers. The crystalline 
condition is of course by 
far the most frequent, as it 
is assumed by all the ig- 
neous rocks which have 
consolidated at a depth in 
the earth, and more or less 
n * , , * ^ * , by a great many which 

Crystals of quartz and felspar. j^^ye cooled at the sur- 

face. Wherever, in fact, a volcanic rock has not retained its 
glassy character, it has become more or less crystalline ; while, as 
before stated, the regular crystals are only to be found in fissures 
and cavities. But let us now examine some specimens of lava in 
the microscope, and let the first be a piece of obsidian. As hand- 
led in a small mass, it is a jet-black substance, somewhat resemb- 
ling bottle glass ; it breaks up into sharp splinters, and its thin 
edges tell us what to expect in a polished slice of extreme thin- 
ness— translucency. If a thin section of it be now examined, it 
will be found of a very pale yellow, brown, or grey color, or 
almost devoid of color altogether. When magnified in the micro- 
scope the dark colour of the rock, when viewed in mass, will be 
observed to be due to the presence of vast numbers of minute crys- 
tallites. But here we encounter a strange word. These crystallites 

are inorganic bodies of microscopic 
dimensions that exist in vast num- 
bers in rocks which have been 
formed from igenous fusion (though 
not entirely confined to these), and 
that may be regarded as incipient 
forms of crystallisation. The mole- 
cules of different minerals have 
begun to aggregate. Their various 
forms mark the different gradations 
from a purely glassy rock to one of 
crystallographic completeness. Their 
most embryonic stage is represented 
when they appear as minute drop- 
, . ,., ^ li^ehodies or globulites. When they 

assume hair-hke forms, more or less twisted, they are distinguished 
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as irichites. This is the condition seen in the specimen of obsidian 
now before the writer. From this stage they pass to more developed 
shapes, often bounded by definite lines, and seemingly formed by 
symmetrical aggregates of smaller crystallites. These are some- 
times called crystalloids. A more advanced stage still is seen in 
microliths or heloniteSy which occasionally present faces suffi- 
ciently well developed to allow of their angles being measured, 
, and their mineral constitution determined. Augite, horn- 
blende, and felspars occur in iiiese rudimentary forms. In 
other examples, the crystallites abounding in a lava assume a 
radiate structure, uniting in group about certain centres, building 
up globular masses to which the name of spherulites has been 
given. 

The particular specimen of lava now under examination con- 
sists of a transparent ground mass in which trichites are abun- 
dantly distributed, but examples of the same rock are plentiful, 
which are entirely composed of a clear glassy base, and from 
which crystallites are altogether absent. This is the vitreous 
condition, that in which it is believed all eruptive rocks have 
originated. Where devitrification has proceeded so far as to have 
allowed of the formation of the fern-frond-like forms seen in the 
engraving, the intervening portions of the ground mass are often 
full of cloudy patches of crystallites of a more rudimentary kind, 
but clear spaces will usually be observed round the former, which 
appear to have been left by the upgathering of the latter to form 
the belonites. Another specimen exhibits the phsenomenon, ob- 
served in many lavas, called fluxion-structure. Ban(?s of struc- 
tureless matter, glass of slightly different color or density, are 
seen disposed in more or less parallel and tortuous lines. If cry- 
stallites are present, this phsenomenon is often rendered very 
plain, for their long axes then lie along the lines of flow of the 
magma ; and, as sometimes happens, if large crystals occur 
scattered at intervals in the lava, the microliths sweep round 
them to join again on the further side, like the stream of water 
round an islet in a river. Pumicestone is a lava, usually a form 
of obsidian, which owes its frothy 
form to the abundant escape of 
steam or gas from its mass during 
cooling. The microscope reveals 
the presence within it of various 
kinds of crystallites. 

Some rocks, such as quartz-por- 
phyry and" felstone, exhibit a 
ground-mass completely devitrified, 
in which the definite crystals are 
imbedded. The nature of this 
ground mass is very obscure, for 
though the vitreous character has 
quite disappeared, no recognisable Fluxion structure in a glassy lava. 

crystal or crystalline substance has taken its place. It has been 
described as " amorphous or indefinitely granular." 
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Let us now pass from the ex- 
amination of lavas of a more or less 
glassy character to rocks which are 
composed wholly of crystallised 
matter. Granite is perhaps the most 
typical of these. Even to the naked 
eye the difference between this 
rock and the foregoing is extremely 
evident. There is here no ground- 
mass of vitreous material, but crys- 
tals of quartz, felspar, and mica, 
build up the entire mass. It is not 
always that the constituent crystals 
Eock with crypto- crystalline base, can be clearly defined without the 
aid of the microscope, but in every case they lie imbedded in each 
other without any amorphous substance intervening. This struc- 
ture is not confined to the igneous 
rocks, but is found in crystalline 
limestone, such as statuary marble, 
and in schists, &c. 

Some of the more important 
facts connected with this class of 
rocks, which have been brought to 
light by the microscope, have, 
however, still to be pointed out. 
It is interesting to note that while 
nearly all lavas have scattered 
throughout their mass crystals of 
different minerals, if any piece of 
these rocks is fused in a furnace, 
crystals all disappear, and the resultant is 
a glass — that is, if the substance has cooled quickly. Now, if 
this be allowed to cool slowly, the microscope will reveal within 
it numerous crystallites. If the cooling process is made still 
more slow, the crystallites will be found aggregating themselves 
into geometrical forms^ and, indeed, the whole mass may become 
stony instead of vitreous. Further, the larger crystals in lavas 
give indications of having solidified out of a surrounding mass of 
glassy matter. They appear to have suffered interruptions in 
their growth, as concentric zones of varying colour or density are 
observable in their sections ; while sometimes they have actually 
surrounded and included in their own forms pqjtions of the 
glassy base, and even smaller crystals which had had birth prior 
to their own. Dr. Sorby is of opinion that in many cases the 
larger crystals have separated from the ground mass at great 
depths in the earth, and have subsequently been thrown out of 
the volcanic outlet, immersed Jn the fluid glassy lava, without 
having been again liquified. These crystals nearly always exhibit 
signs of rounding and abrasion, as though they had been subject 
to some such rough treatment as they would naturally receive in 
transport. Other features which they present lend countenance 
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to this idea. It is common to regard igneous rocks as of two 
kinds, Plutonic and Volcanic, the former including those which 
have consolidated beneath the outer crust ^ of the earth, while the 
latter term designates those which, after issuing from volcanic 
vents, have cooled at the surface ; but it is of great importance 
that we should remember that the two classes graduate, the one 
into the other, by imperceptible degrees. When carefully-pre- 
pared slices of granite rocks are examined under high powers of 
the microscope, the crystals of which they are composed are 
seen to contain minute cavities filled with liquids, and sometimes 
thei'e is a floating bubble of gas within the liquid. The same 
phsBnomenon is observed in the crystals of many lavas. Occasion- 
ally a cavity is found which is quite empty, or on the other hand 
one which is quite full of liquid. If the slide be turned round 
under the microscope, the bubbles in the larger cavities will ac- 
commodate themselves to the new position, as in a spirit level ; 
but in the small cavities a very extraordinary phaenomenon is 
often observed. In these the bubbles seem to oscillate to and' 
fro spontaneously, undergoing some most wonderful gyrations, 
and this motion never ceases. 

Professor Stokes says these minute globules are in such a 
state of unstable equilibrium, that they are affected by the least 
change of temperature ; and that the variations in the heat of the 
atmosphere, due to currents of air and movements of warm or 
cold bodies through it, are sufficient to cause the movements of 
these sensitively-poised bubbles. An idea of the minuteness of 
these liquid-cavities will be had when we say that they have been 
estimated, in some examples, as occurring to the number of 
thousands of millions in a cubic inch. Besides the liquids and 
gases thus imprisoned, tiny crystals of sodium chloride, potas- 
sium chloride, etc., also float within them. A very strange part of 
this story is the fact, proved by careful experiment, that the 
liquid in these cavities is often carbon dioxide. T^is compound is 
normally a gas, but it can be made to assume a liquid condition 
by means of pressure. But there is a point in the thermometric 
scale above which carbonic acid cannot exist as a liquid. This 
point is about 86" or 90° Fahrenheit ; and if the slide containing 
a vesicle filled with this liquid be warmed up to this tempera- 
ture, the bubble will vanish, and some observers have described 
its disappearance as accompanied by the appearance of ebullition. 
The great inference drawn from these phsenomena is, that the 
crystals containing these liquids have been formed under enormous 
pressure — pressure, in fact, sufficiently great to have imprisoned 
within their substance and reduced to liquid, not only steam, but 
carbonic acid gas. In the great depths of the earth, where lie the 
reservoirs of molten matter which supply volcanoes, the pressure 
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of superincumbent rocks is probably augmented by the force'of 
the elastic vapours confined there. While, therefore, there ''is 
good reason for thinking that all rocks exhibiting a glassy ground 
mass have consolidated at the surface, their contained crystals, 
and all granite rocks, have solidified under great pressure. 

W. Mawbr. 

( Jb he continued,^ 
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CHAPTER ^Yll.— (Continued), 

If I should live for two hundred years, I should not forget the 
toilette she wore on that day. It was of Scotch plaid, white, green, 
and red, with a velvet cape. She had in her hand a fan that I 
knew well ; it was the one which I had rescued from the wolf. 

She walked slowly towards the middle of the cell, looking 
round her on all sides. The success of her enterprise, the ministry 
of grace she was exercising, the authority with which she was 
clad, the deference with which she was surrounded, the locks 
which unbolted before her, the astonishment of the gaolers as they 
saw her pass, there was much in all this to inspire her with joy. 
Her face was radiant, her mouth quivering. She smiled. It 
seemed to me as though my dungeon was filled with light, that 
the light was poisoned. I closed my eyes. . 

When I opened them again, she had turned towards the general, 
and was saying in her soft thrilling tones : " This is the cell of 
Count Ladislas Bolski ?" 

" Here he is himself," said the general. " A pig-headed fool. 
It is his mother who has made him thus, and I cannot compliment 
her on her work. What would his late grandfather think of him ? 
A fine fellow that ; a first-rate fellow ! The Emperor Nicholas 
called him the flower of the Poles." 

He was going to expatiate on my grandfather's merits, but she 
put her finger to her lips with a moue which meant, " You are 
very clumsy." Then she came forward a step, while the general 
and his two aides-de-camp retired to the other end of the cell. 

" It is true then, Count," she said to me, " that you refuse the 
proffered pardon ? What shame is there in accepting it ? It was 
asked for by a woman who did not know you, and who did not 
consult you. It was granted by a man who is goodness itself, and 
whom you could not help loving if he were a private person. It 
is true that he is emperor. But, after all, that is not his fault." 

I did not answer a word. I did not make a movement. 

" Oh ! I respect all convictions," she went on. " There is 
nothing finer than a conviction, even if it is absurd ; but at your 
age ... for you are very young, are you not ? YonvCg people 
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often confuse foolish points of honor with principles. If you 
accept the pardon, no one will venture to challenge your courage. 
Twice in two months you have been face to face with death, but 
death would have none of you. You have given proofs of your 
courage, and can point to them when you please. I have had 
more experience than you have. How old are you ? You will 
not tell me ? I shall soon be twenty-eight, and I assure you that 
when you reach my age you will share my opinion. It is a 
question of years rather than of truths. We learn to doubt our 
own scruples. I, who am older than you, have found out that 
false shame, false dignity, false honor, are the greatest obstacles in 
the way of the good we might do here. The essential thing is to 
be useful to other people, to the ideas and to the individuals one 
loves ; but for that we must not go to Siberia. It is so far off ! 
It is so cold ! It is solitude, silence, night, death before death ! 
Will you not speak to me ? Must I go away without hearing the 
sound of your voice ? Tell me, is there no one whom you love ? 
There is surely some one on earth who is dear to you, who per- 
haps would die if he knew that you were separated from him for 
ever. Believe me, and think less of your scruples, more of that 
person. We women are good judges in such matters ; we under- 
stand them by nature. We know if one color spoils another, and 
we know also if an action makes a stain on a life. God wills that 
which a woman says." 

She had come quite close to me. I kept my eyes lowered,'but 
I felt that her glance was hovering over me as the falcon which 
circles above ere he drops down on bis prey. Bending forward 
her head, she whispered so low that none could hear it save I. 

" Geneva, Hotel de la Paix. I shall await you there." 

I felt that I was lost. I turned brusquely away, and leant my 
forehead against the wall. A moment afterwards, I felt by the 
cessation of the strain on my nerves that she was gone. 

Major Krilof, who was left alone with me, said, smiling : 
" Well ! there was nothing so very dreadful in the interview after 
all. Madame de Lievitz did not expend much of her eloquence on 
you. Perhaps she would rather that you should leave the pardon 
open for someone else in whom she is more interested than she is 
in you. You had better disappoint her by accepting it. In any 
case you have one night left for reflexion. To-morrow, at eight 
o'clock, I will come for your answer." 

He shook hands with me, and went out. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

I was. alone. I remained for a moment motionless, looking 
round me like a m^-n who finds himself in a strange country, and 
tries to discover where he is. Yet all that surrounded me was 
familiar enough. It was the same roof, the same floor, the same 
ricketty table, the same pallet, nothing had altered in form or 
position ; but through this cell, which had not changed, something 
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had passed, and that something was a woman. I fancied I could 
see her footprints on the floor, the light of her smile in the corners 
of the cell. 

I started up, and began to walk backwards and forwards, and 
then I felt, for the first time, that which I have often since felt, 
that two men were in me, that we were two, myself and another. 
That other had been in my cell before me. 1 asked myself 
stupidly what had become of him, where he had gone to, why I 
was alone ? I fell into my chair and looked at my bed, on which 
was visible the trace of my form, and I said to myself : " It was 
the other one who lay there. Ah I he was happy. He was asked : 

* Which do you prefer, Siberia or freedom ?' He answered : 

* Siberia,' without hesitation. He well knew that he would carry 
his honor thither with him, that his honor would be with him in 
the kibitka, with him in the snow, in the mines, in the silence, 
and in the night. What was freedom to him ? He loved a 
woman, but she did not love him. While as to me, I know that 
she loves me. For me she went to St. Petersburg ; for me she 
spoke to the emperor ; for me she has achieved the impossible. 
And if I go to Siberia. I shall see her everywhere, and shall per- 
haps curse my conscience. Is it my fault ? Who will venture to 
condemn me ?" 

Suddenly I shivered, and starting to my feet, I cried : " Oh ! it 
is not yet done." "^ 

At that moment a neighboring clock struck seven. My ideas 
became clear. I calculated that from seven in the evening till 
eight in the morning there were thirteen hours. I" had thirteen 
hours which were yet my own ; thirteen hours during which I 
was master of my destiny. The thought came as a relief. It 
seemed a treasure inexhaustible. Thirteen hours I I started 
^ain on my walk. 

The gaoler came in, bringing me my supper and a light. I was 
not hungry, but I forced myself to eat, for I had need of all my 
strength. When the meal was over, and he had cleared away, he 
said : " I leave you the candle by order of the major. Commit 
no follies, and remember that to-morrow at eight o'clock " 

" I know," I answered, with an angry gesture, pointing him 
to the door. 

I leant my elbows on the table, and stared at the candle. 
Presently I heard the light patter of a mouse, who came daily to 
pick up the crumbs after my meals. I scattered some bread on 
the floor, and watched him running about, carrying away crumbs 
and coming back again, and lifting up his little brown head to me 
as though in gratitude. To sit there, thinking of nothing, and 
watching a mouse, is one of the forms which happiness may 
assume. 

Some one passed along the passage, and frightened away the 
mouse. I tried to hum a nursery song which came into my head ; 
but my voice died away in my throat. I must make up my mind. 
This incertitude is a hell. Once decided, whatever I resolve, I 
shall sufEer less. 
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I opened the drawer of the table, plunged my hand into it, 
and drew out a paper. It was the declaration I was to sign. " I 
must know what this declaration is," I said to myself. It might 
not be as bad as I supposed. Pride and honor were two different 
things. I might at a pinch sacrifice my pride, and was not that 
sacrifice, indeed, inevitable ? " If I go to Siberia," I meditated, 
" I can't take my pride there with me. When my head is shaven, 
my feet in irons, what shall I be like ? Like a felon, a galley- 
slave. . A warder will be my master ; I shall have no name ; I 
shall only be a number, the scum of the earth ; and if I can't 
swallow my pride, it will tear me in pieces. Let me have no 
illusions. It only remains to me to save my honor." 

I unfolded the paper. The declaration was written in French, 
and ran as follows : 

** I confess with my heart and conscience that I have sinned in thought, 
Tford, and deed against the emperor, my legitimate sovereign, and I here 
express my profound regret and my fervent repentance. And since he 
has been pleased in his supreme clemency to pardon me my crime and 
remit the just punishment I had incurred, I promise, on my honor, not to 
re-enter either the kingdom or Russia, save with his knowledge and per- 
mission, pledging to myself to break every compact made with the enemies 
of his authority ; to take no part in any conspiracy or enterprise against 
his Government ; to profess both horror and contempt for all who refuse to 
him obedience ; and to live henceforth as his loyal and faithful subject. 
To all which I call God to witness, whose minister and lieutenant he is on 
earth." 

A cold sweat came out on my brow, and I think my hair must 
have stood on end. The reality surpassed all I had feared. To 
burn that which I had adored, and to adore that which I had 
burned ; to deny my faith, my religion ; to lie impudently to my 
conscience ; and more than that, to pledge my future, to tie my 
hands and my heart ; to swear on my honor that I would live as 
a coward, and make to heaven an irrevocable vow^ of eternal 
infamy. That was what was expected of me ; that the bargain 
proposed to me. 

" But this paper is shame," I cried. " It is infamy. If I sign 
it I shall have to devour this infamy daily with my bread. If I 
sign it I shall not go out hence a living man. I shall return to 
the world ; I shall come and go ; I shall have my eyes wide open ; 
but every one who knows me will be aware that I am dead, and 
that I bear the corpse of my conscience in my breast. Tronsko ! 
Tronsko ! What will Tronsko say ?" I fancied I could hear his 
savage sneer, and that I could see in the depths of my cell a hand 
which traced in fire on the wall : "A Polish charlatan I" 

I snatched up the paper, furious with myself for not having 
destroyed it before, and held it towards the flame of the candle. 
Before burning it I read it over again, and then I stared al it. 
The paper had a face, a face abject, cunning, hideous. " Yes," I 
cried ; " I will burn it. It wants to buy my conscience. What 
will it give me in exchange .?" Then I saw a luminous vapor 
rise from the floor, and the vapor condensed into a form ; I saw a 
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Scottish plaid and two eyes which gazed at me. My arm became 
heavy as lead, and dropped on the table, letting fall the paper, 
which lay there unrolled before my eyes. 

A woman on one side, my conscience on the other, and I was 
hesitating ; I was balancing the one against the other. Just now 
I wanted to burn the paper, and could not ; my arm had fallen as 
though struck with paralysis ; the paper was there, entire, intact, 
open under my eyes. It was my shame that was looking at me, 
that was waiting for me, that said : " You will come to it. Your 
defeat is inscribed beforehand on your heart." 

The clock struck midnight. Only eight hours' more struggle, 
and I was safe I I forced my imagination to picture Poland and 
the scenes of its history which I knew best. Sobieski, Kosciusko, 
Poniatowski, Konarski, crying on the scaffold : " Poland lives 
still." Dombrowski, with his disguises and his hundred faces ; 
Wolowicz hung at Grodus ; Winnicki shot at Kalisz ; Doiewicki 
poisoning himself in the prison of Lublin ; Tronsko deceiving 
death, and escaping from his frozen gaol ; all these heroes and 
martyrs, these gibbets that sing aloud of blood and of hope. 
Alas ! in my poor head transformation scenes were executed 
which left far behind those of the opera. When I strove to follow 
a fugitive tracked by Cossacks through a forest, I saw two white 
shoulders covered with a torrent of chestnut hair. When I con- 
templated a scaffold, its poles transformed themselves into two 
white arms that interlaced themselves round my neck. When 
I dreamed of a snowfield spotted with blood, the bloodspots 
changed into two vermilion lips which called to mine. When 
I knelt at the tomb of a martyr, it opened, and the darkness was 
lightened by a woman's smile, and from the depths shone out two 
eyes luminous as stars. In vain I struggled against this pitiless 
sorcery. In vain I struck my forehead with my clenched fists, 
changed my seat, turned away my eyes ; everywhere, on the floor, 
on the walls, in the air, I saw those shoulders, that hair, those 
arms, that smile, and those eyes. 

My nerves were strained as a bow ready to break, my head 
was bursting. " I must have done with this," I cried ; and I sat 
down again and re-read the paper. The sophist which each of us 
carries within him began to argue with me : " Well, how can you 
help it ; it is a fatality." " Ah," I repeated, " it is a fatality. Is 
it my fault that I met this woman in Paris, in Geneva ? I did 
not seek her, nor she me." " Besides," continued the sophist, 
" have you not done your duty ?" 

" I have done my duty," I repeated. " I risked my head to 
carry a message. I carried it, and I might have left the town on 
the following day. I stayed because I thought a revolt was 
approaching, and desired to take part in it. So all my troubles 
have come from doing more than my duty. And since I have 
been in prison I have kept faith. My secrets are still in my head. 
When I go out I shall carry them with me. Who shall say my 
honor is not safe ?" 

" And after all," remarked the sophist, " they are quite right. 
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If yon go to Siberia, who will be the better for your 
sufferings ?" 

" Only too true," I responded. " Why did I say the other day 
that no suffering was useless. Those are empty phrases. While 
they are fighting in Poland, I shall be at the other end of the 
world, in a desert, in a mine, gnawing my hands. How would 
Poland be the better for that ? What can she want with another 
galley-slave ? Whereas, if I accept the pardon, I may hope that 

one day for this pledge only binds me towards one man, 

that man is mortal, and if he died to-morrow, to-morrow I should 
be freed from my promise, and might die for my country." 

Soon I reasoned no longer ; I drew the paper towards me. 
Still I hesitated. Then my old gambler's spirit awoke. I would 
leave chance to decide. I tore off a button, and wrote on one side 
Siberia^ on the other Sophie, and as soon as the ink was dry 
I tossed it in the air. It fell at my feet, and stooping down, I 
read, Sophie, Then I hesitated no longer ; I took the pen ; ray 
hand stiffened and resisted. I blew the candle out, and in the 
darkness, without seeing the words, I scrawled on that accUrsed 
paper the fourteen letters of my shame. 

That done, I rushed to my bed and cowered there, pulling the 
coverlet over my head. Towards morning I fell into a heavy 

sleep. 

• * * * * * * 

I woke with a start from a terrible dream, and sat up. I 
heard a little noise on the floor, and saw the mouse trotting round 
the table. " That is singular," I thought. " He only comes after 
my meals. What o'clock can it be ? Did I go to bed late ?" 

Then all my memory awoke. My God I I signed that paper ; 
but I can recall it. I sprang to the table with a bound ; the paper 
was no longer there ; in its place was a bowl of half cold soup. 
The gaoler had been in with my morning meal, and finding me 
asleep he had left it, and had carried away the paper. 

I passed two hours in thinking matters over. When I signed 
I was half mad. Was it my fault that I had not awaked sooner ? 
I decided that it was all destiny, and fell into that state of dull 
stupor which follows crises and storms. 

Towards mid-day the gaoler brought me my dinner. " In a 
few hours you will be free," he said. " I knew you would sign. 
What the devil ! Siberia is no joke, and you are not a madman 
like the prisoner in the cell at the end of the passage. He was 
given a little paper just like yours, and this morning he rolled it 
up in a ball, and threw it in my face. Mother of God ! You 
know the proverb : ' Woman's counsel is not good for much ; but 
he who does not listen to it is a fool.' " 

I looked at him fixedly. I do not know what there was in my 
eyes, but for the first time I frightened him, and he went away 
without another word. 

In the evening Major Kriloff arrived, bringing me my liberty. 
I noticed in his manners and his tone a chill haughtiness and 
dryness, to which I was not accustomed. He gave me back my 
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money, my watch, all that had been taken from me on my 
entrance, with some papers, a passport for Germany, and a dnpli 
cate of the engagement I had signed. 

" This duplicate," he said, " is to remind you of that which, 
you have sworn on your honor, if you should ever be tempted to 
forget it." 

He informed me that I should find all my things in the apart- 
ments in which I had lodged before my arrest, and then asked 
when I would leave. 

" As soon as possible," I answered. 

*' You can take the first train to-morrow, at seven o'clock. A 
police agent will be at the station to register your departure. The 
precaution is, indeed, useless ; we trust your word." Opening' 
the door, he added : " You are a man of honor," and signed to 
me to pass out. He did not offer me his hand, but only smiled. 
In his smile was contempt for a man of honor such as I. 

When I reached the hall, I was desired to wait for a moment, 
as there was some formality to execute. In one corner I saw a 
man, a newly-arrived prisoner, on whom a blacksmith and a 
warder were rivetting irons. The man turned his face towards 
me, and I recognised Casimir, who had just been arrested for 
some rash act, I knew not what. I at once retired as far as 
possible from him, for if I had shown any sign of recognition 
it might have increased the weight of the charges against him. 
But he had recognised me, and gazed at me fixedly ; his glance 
pursued me, and pierced me like a knife. 

Suddenly he called out ironically : " I swear that Ladislas 
Bolski will not survive the defeat of liberty." The warder gave 
him a buffet to silence him, and at the same moment I was told 
that I could depart. But in order to do so, I was obliged to pass 
close by Casimir, and when I was but two paces from him, he 
spat on the ground, crying : " It is you who denounced me." 

** It is an infamous calumny," I retorted furiously. 

The warder placed himself between us. 

"When one is in a bog," sneered Casimir, "it is of small 
importance whether the mud reaches the mouth or the chin." 

And despite the warder, who had taken him by the collar and 
was shaking him, he cried in a voice of thunder : 

" There are still some Poles ! Long live Poland I " 

The door was open, and I was in the road. As it closed 
behind me, I looked at it and laughed. The smile of Major 
Kriloff had pierced my heart like the point of a dagger ; but the 
outrageous injustice of Casimir had soothed me. "If I were 
Brutus," I thought, "Cassius would accuse me of having sold 
him to Caesar. If I were in Siberia, people of that type would 
complain that I was gathering roses in the snow." But my indig- 
nation did not last long, for, ta my misfortune, my mind is honest, 
and I cannot long tell lies which deceive myself. I covered my 
face with my hands, and murmured : " Oh ! how happy that 
Casimir is." 

It was the beginning of May. The softness of the air told of 
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the spring. Night was falling. Here and there a star began to 
glimmer. I recognised them, and lowered my eyes. No one was 
about. My legs tottered under me. Had they lost the power of 
walking ? It was not that ; but I was dragging after me an 
invisible clog. I turned round, and saw the fortress outlined 
against the sky, and I felt that I had left my liberty therein, and 
that to wear chains that could be seen and touched was freedom. 
I leant against a tree. I felt not only the clog on my feet, but a 
weight on my chest, a burden which swung dully backwards and 
forwards with every movement I made. I put my hand on my 

heart, and sighed : " There is a corpse there What a 

corpse ! It is that -of one Ladislas Bolski, who believed in life, 
who loved the sun and glory and Poland, who had sworn to be a 
hero. Must I carry this corpse with me ever and everywhere ?" 

The last kiss niy mother had given me came back to my lips, 
and my mouth was filled with bitterness ; I began to weep, and to 
repeat : " Oh ! how happy is Casimir." But rage took possession 
of me. I stamped on the ground, crying : " What is done, is done. 
He who remembers is a fool." And I rushed away, dragging my 
clog, carrying my dead. On entering the rooms in which I had 
lodged, they scarcely recognised me, I was so pale and thin, and 
my manners had changed so much. I spoke haughtily, shortly, 
dryly, attacking that I might not have to defend, taking the 
offensive against contempt. My hosts, who were good-hearted 
people, were sorry for me, and tried to get me to recount my 
adventures, but I treated them rudely, and went straight to my 
room. 

I piled into my portmanteau my clothes and my money. I 
would have started on foot, but that I should have had to traverse 
the road along which I had come some five months before. What 
could I have said to the trees which had seen me pass ? to the 
pebbles on the road that had felt my joyous tread ? to the crows 
who had heard me sing ? Even in the darkness I might perhaps 
recognise the" place where I had knelt, the spot which I had kissed 
of the land of Sobieski and of Kosciusko. I did not dare face that 
journey. I threw myself on my bed, but could not sleep. Very 
likely Casimir was sleeping. 

At six o'clock, I was at the station. At seven, I left. I 
crouched in a corner of the carriage, and pulled my hat over my 
eyes, not daring to open them. The trees were making signs, the 
walls of the houses were staring at me, and there was silence over 
the land because of me. 

At last I reached the frontier, and when I had crossed it I 
began to breathe, I opened my eyes, I moved, I spoke. Thank 
God that Poland had a frontier, that Poland ended somewhere. 
There was something else in the world beside Poland. The train 
was going on, and leaving behind it my doubts and my fears ; 
they had been seized on the frontier. I defied them to pursue 
me, to rejoin me, to empoison my happiness. I was on German 
soil. At the next station the train was filled with Germans who 
talked German, I leant out of the window and looked back, and 
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as far as my eye could reach, a thick mist hid the horizon. That 
mist mounted guard round Poland, and made her invisible. Was 
it certain that there was a Poland at all ? Soon we were tra- 
versing a forest of pine trees ; but they were not Polish pines, 
they were strangers, they were unknown ; nothing had been said 
to them ; they knew nothing. Issuing from the forest, I looked 
at the sun ; my eyes renewed their friendship with him. He 
promised me happy days. Perhaps the sun was a different one. 



(To he concluded in our nevt.) 
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(Continued from page 38.J 

As soon as I was alone I began a close survey of my new home ; 
it was soon completed, for there was not much to see. The cell 
was about twelve feet in length by six feet three inches in width, 
and about nine feet high. The ceiling being slightly arched, 
made it about three inches higher in the centre. The door was 
of iron, and painted black ; and the walls were simply white- 
washed over the rough bricks The floor was made of a^phalte, 
and was kept clean by rubbing over with black-lead and polishing. 
In a comer of the cell were two shelves ; on the top one were 
my bed-clothes, rolled up in a neat, tight, drum-shaped parcel ; 
and on the lower one were a Bible, a brush, and a comb. Oppo- 
site the door, and high up near the ceiling, was the window ; the 
whole of , the glass in it would make about three square feet. It 
was divided into fourteen little panes, set in a thick iron frame- 
work. The glass was of the thick corrugated kind, which effec- 
tually prevents one seeing through it. Outside there were two 
iron bars running the whole length of the window. On the floor 
beneath my window were a washing-basin and water-can ; also a 
hand-broom without a handle, made of cocoa-nut fibre, for sweep- 
ing my cell ; a smaller stiff brush for rubbing the black-lead on 
my floor, and a cloth " rubber ; " this last is made of a narrow 
strip of cloth, wound round like a roll of ribbon. The walls 
were not altogether devoid of decoration ; three large and two 
small cards were hanging on wooden pegs ; one of the former 
was the dietary table, spoken of in my last ; another was an ab- 
stract of prison regulations, from which I learned that I must 
not speak to anybody, that I must attend chapel as often as the 
authorities wanted me to, and a number of other regulations, the 
breach of which would bring punishment upon me. I also 
learned that for more serious offences I might be flogged, at 
which I was surprised, for I had no idea that the lash was a 
common form of punishment in prison. It is, in fact, only 
latterly that it has been in use in this prison ; up to within a few 
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years ago there had been no flogging, but since Harcourt has been 
Home Secretary it has become quite an institution. The apparatus 
is fixed up in the basement of the prison, and the flogging is done 
in the dinner hour, a few minutes after the victim has swallowed 
his dinner. More than once have I heard the screams, shrieks, 
and yells of some unlucky wretch under the torture of the lash as 
a kind of accompaniment to my dinner. 

The third card contained a description of the progressive 
stages through which every prisoner has to pass according to the 
length of his term. The stages are four in number, and each lasts 
twenty-eight days. The severity of the punishment is greater 
during the first stage, and gradually and slightly lessens during 
the remaining stages. Every prisoner, no matter what his offence, 
no matter what his sentence, must begin at the first stage, and go 
through the others, if his term be long enough. A man who 1ms 
passed through the first stage is distinguished by a narrow blue 
stripe stitched on his sleeve ; when he has gone through the 
second two stripes are put on ; after the third stage is passed, 
he has three stripes ; he is then in the fourth stage, and remains 
there until the end of his term. 

The two little cards contained — one a form of prayer for 
morning and evening, and the other a couple of hymns and a 
pious — not a moral — exhortation. 

The other articles of furniture were the "plank," a three- 
legged stool, and a small hinged wooden ledge, which fixed to 
the wall, served for a table. After I had examined everything in 
my cell, I sat on my stool, and fell to cogitating on my position. 
It was not a cheerful one. I had but little hope that our petition 
would be granted. I knew the brutal nature of the Home Secre- 
tary too well for that. I knew that his sympathy would be with 
the persecutors, and not with the persecuted. I remembered the 
contemptible prosecution by him of the wretched Freiheity a pro- 
secution instituted solely to please despotic Russia, and the more 
1 refiected on the circumstances in connexion with our prose- 
cution, the more clear it seemed to me. that even if he had not 
himself set the prosecution on foot, he had, at any rate, given it 
all the help he could. So as it was not at all likely that he would 
undo his own work, I determined to go through my ordeal as well 
as I could. 

At twelve my dinner was brought, and being Wednesday, I 
had six ounces of what they call " suet pudding " to eat with my 
bread and potatoes. The pudding was curious looking stuff, it 
was cooked in a little tin can, and was made of coarse brown 
meal ; on the top were a few streaks of suspicious looking yellowish 
grease, and the whole looked like a linseed preparation intended 
for the infirmary. I did not like its appearance, so dined sump- 
tuously on bread and water. About three in the afternoon the 
warder let me out for exercise, and I went outdoors for the first 
time in thirty hours. I shall never forget the blessed relief it 
was to me to be able to take a deep breath of pure outdoor air once 
again. Used as I had been for many years to a large amount of 
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outdoor exercise, the close confinement in a cell was torture to me. 
I was put into a ring along with about a hundred specimens of 
the dregs of London criminality, and walked round and round 
with them for one hour— the shortest hour in the day — ^with four 
warders guarding us to see that the prisoners did not talk to each 
other. I looked anxiously around to see if either of my com- 
panions was there, but saw nothing of them. In front of me 
was a coiner " doing " eighteen months ; behind me was a forger, 
"in" for two years, whilst all around me were thieves and 
scoundrels generally. 

At the expiration of the hour, we were marched back again, 
and I was once more locked in my hateful cell. I remember that 
the day was a particularly cold and gloomy one. It is a singular 
fact that the winter, which up to that time had been a mild one, 
free from snow, frost,, and storm, changed suddenly the day we 
w«re sent to prison, and on the first night we spent there the 
fiercest storm of the whole year broke out, and raged furiously 
over the country. When I suggested to the chaplain that it might 
be an exhibition of divine wrath at our imprisonment, he could 
not see it in that light at all, although frequently in his sermons 
he attributed some catastrophe to the anger of the Almighty. 

Next day I asked for the governor ; the want of enlployment 
of some kind was adding greatly to the irksomeness of the prison. 
When the governor came, I applied for work. He asked me what 
I could do. I told him that I had been brought up to shoemaking 
as a trade, and that I had no doubt I could remember enough to 
make shoes for the prison. He informed me that no shoes were 
made there, only repairing was done, so I asked for some repairing. 
He said he would see about it, and went away. A few hours 
afterwards an officer came and brought me some work. 

The mattresses are stuffed with cocoa-nut fibre. After long 
use this fibre gets into hard lumps, then the mattresses are emptied, 
and the lumps pulled out into fine fibre again. It was a sackful 
of this old mattress stuffing that I had to pick. It was frightfully 
dusty work, so much so that I was obliged to tie a handkerchief 
over my mouth, and even then I was coughing continually. 
Many times have I been compelled to rush to the little ventilator 
in the wall, so that I might breathe a little clear air, unimpreg- 
nated with the irritating, choking dust. This went on for about a 
week, until one day the doctor called to see me. As soon as he 
came into the cell he bolted out again, expressing loudly his sur- 
prise that I was not choked. He at once ordered my work to be 
changed, so the warder brought me a bagful of short ends of cord 
made of cocoa-nut fibre, the waste from the mat-making. These 
I had to pick into the original fibre ; it was quite as monotonous, 
but not nearly so disagreeable as the other. I found afterwards 
that Mr. Foote was put to the same kind of work at the same time. 
He has been kept on it ever since, and is doing it now. 

The second day the chaplain, the Rev. — Playf ord, came to see 
me. He told me that he was very sorry to see me there. I replied 
that I was sorry to find myself there. After a little talk, he told 
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me that he had not seen the prosecuted number himself, but his 
son had, and his son's opinion was that we ought to be transported 
for life. He said this, looking very sternly at me. I answered 
that I was not surprised at that. Doubtless, his son said the Lord's 
Prayer every night, and asked God to " Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that trespass against us." No doubt also his 
son firmly believed that he should " bless them that curse you ;" 
" love your enemies ;" " do good to them that despitef ully use 
you ;" " If a man smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him the 
other also ;" " Return good for evil," and a score of other injunc- 
tions. My experience of Christians was, that they loudly affirmed 
their belief in all these doctrines, and then proceeded to persecute 
with all the malice of a truly pious man, and all the ferocity of a 
wolf. " Well," said he, " I would not put you in a prison, but I 
would certainly put you in a lunatic asylum for life. For any 
man who would dare to ridicule the Bible must be utterly bereft 
of reason, and dead to every sense." Next day he came again, and 
told me that someone had sent him a copy of the Christmas 
number, and he was still more strongly confirmed in his opinion 
that I was insane. He was quite a curiosity in his way. Apart 
from theology, he would talk sensibly and kindly enough ; in 
fact, he would have been a very good man if they had not made 
a parson of him. But once started on theology, the man was com- 
pletely changed ; his features assumed a harsh expression, his 
voice a dogmatic tone, and he became the bitter, narrow, bigoted, 
dogmatic priest of the old Puritanical Evangelical school. I had 
thought that there was not left living a single specimen of this 
school ; that they were all dead and fossilised ; but I found my 
mistake. He is utterly devoid of imagination, so he takes every- 
thing in the Bible in its most literal sense. He actually believes 
that the rainbow was invented in the days of Noah ; that language 
originated at the Tower of Babel ; that knowledge was originally 
in the shape of crab-apples, and grew on trees ; that Samson killed 
a thousand men with a jawbone, and caught three hundred foxes 
in a country where there never was one. I was a long time before 
I could convince myself that he really believed in the Bible 
literally. It seemed impossible that any man endowed with ever 
so little a share of the reasoning faculty could believe such silly 
fables ; but I was at last reluctantly compelled to believe that he 
really took them all as truth. He is a living proof of the baleful 
effects of Christianity ; a man who, having a fair amount of intelli- 
gence might have been, if properly trained, a useful member of 
society, has by theological training been degraded into a narrow- 
minded bigot, doing no good to himself nor to anyone else. 

The performance of divine service is a fair example of how 
the public time and money is wasted in prisons. One half of the 
prisoners go to chapel on Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday 
mornings, the other half on Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, and 
Sunday afternoons. At 11 a.m. a bell is rung ; that is the signal 
for all work to be stopped, that is, all work outside the cells, no 
matter whether the men are going to chapel on that particular 
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morning or not, for it is held to be irreverent to permit any out- 
side work to be going on whilst the service is proceeding. The 
regulation, however, does not apply to prisoners at work inside 
their cells ; they may not stop. Perhaps the authorities think 
that even Jehovah cannot see through an iron door, otherwise it 
is a little difficult to understand why an act which is irreverent 
in a workshop is reverent in a cell. It is very much like the 
hypocritical piety of the old lady who scolded the boy for playing 
marbles in the street on Sunday, and sent him to do it in the 
back yard. 

At 11.15 the prisoners are let out one by one, and march three 
paces distant from each other to the chapel, and are seated about 
a yard apart on benches rising one above another, like the gallery 
of a theatre. Facing the prisoners, but separated from them by 
strong iron railings about eight feet high, pits the organist, who, 
by the way, is in addition, schoolmaster, librarian, choir-master, 
secretary, and a few other officials as well, all in one. The instru- 
ment he plays on is a harmonium, but the chaplain always called 
it an organ. Behind the musician is the communion-table, and 
above that is a gallery running across the end of the chapel, in 
the middle of which is the pulpit. In the gallery beside the 
pulpit is the pew for the governor, who sometimes looks in and 
views the congregation. When the prisoners are all in, the chap- 
lain enters the pulpit, and service begins. It consists of a portion 
of the ordinary morning Church of England service. Leaving 
the " Dearly beloved brethren," he begins with " Almighty and 
most merciful Father," then goes on to the Psalms for the day ; 
then he reads the lesson for the day ; then the congregation sing 
a hymn, the chaplain reads the two prayers at the end of the ser- 
vice, and it is all over. This is the routine every day excepting 
Wednesday and Friday, when they have the Litany for a change. 
The chaplain never addresses the prisoners in any words of his 
own, there is no exhortation, no pointing out to them the folly 
and wickedness of a dishonest life. Nothing could be more easy 
to prove, than the fact that the life of a thief is a hard and wretched 
one. In many cases more than half his life is passed in prison, 
and the whole of the time he is out he is like some hunted animal, 
constantly in fear of the pursuer. In many cases a tithe of the 
scheming and energy devoted to getting a precarious subsistence 
by stealing, with frequent intervals of imprisonment, would, 
rightly directed, procure a good honest living. All this is so clear 
to any ordinary intelligence, that no educated man would find any 
difficulty in forcibly impressing it upon his hearers. Certainly 
nothing could be better calculated to effect a change in the lives 
of the criminals. Nothing, however, is done in that direction, 
only a parrot-like repetition of the same dreary verbiage goes on 
from year's end to year's end. On Sunday morning there are the 
regular ordinary service and a sermon ; in the afternoon, a portion 
of the communion service and a sermon. But even in the sermons 
there is no inculcation of moral lessons, only a dishing up of dry 
theological chaff, palatable, perhaps, to bitter partisans of wrang- 
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ling sects, with now and then a tirade of abuse of Freethinkers, 
and a few *' arguments " intended to show that the Bible is the 
only book which contains "the truth, the whole truth, alid 
nothing but the truth," but never anything which could fix the 
attention of, or make any impression on, such a congregation. 

Some of his arguments were excruciatingly funny. One 
Sunday in September he told us that a bountiful harvest had 
been gathered in, " and here," said he, " is a proof of the glorious 
truth of the Bible. Does it not say that there shall be a seed time 
and a harvest ? And have we not a seed time and a harvest every 
year? And this glorious harvest just gathered in is one more 
proof of the divine truth of this blessed book." One day in con- 
versation I quoted scientific writers against the Bible, so on the 
following Sunday he had a fling at scientists. " These professors 
of science," said he, with an infinite scorii in his tone, " with all 
their pretended knowledge, what can they do ? Why, they cannot 
even see the windy From where I sat I could just see the back of 
Mr. Foote's head and shoulders, and looked at him, and could see 
that, like myself, he was shaking with suppressed laughter. 
Another time he assured us that the Bible was the only book 
which contained true history, exact science, and veracious bio- 
graphy, and was without a line of fiction. But the sermon which 
came nearest to causing a breach of the regulation, which enjoins 
" reverent behavior in chapel," was the one preached on Whit- 
Sunday. He told us about the tongues of fire which sat upon the 
disciples, and he took this story as literal fact. It never occurred 
to him that any figure of speech was intended. He said : " This 
is what happened, the tongues were shaped like this " (here he 
held up his right hand closed, excepting two fingers, which he 
extended and spread open like a lettter V), " the tongues were of 
real fire, and the roots were affixed to the disciples' foreheads like 
this " (here he placed his knuckles on his forehead, with his two 
fingers sticking out). It was only by a strong effort that I kept 
from laughing right out. 

For preaching such stuff as this, and reading the services, he 
has £350 a-year and a house to live in, which is £30 a-year and a 
house more than they give the doctor. If it is really necessary 
that prisoners should know the Church service, they could read it 
themselves, for they have Prayer-books in their cells ; an-d as for 
the sermons, far better ones can be bought by the thousand at a 
halfpenny each. One Sunday, in the midst of the sermon, one of 
the prisoners got up and contradicted him, and was going on to 
say Jesus had sent him to show them all the right way to sal- 
vation, when he was seized by the warders, and hurried off. I 
was intensely amused at the horror on the chaplain's face. I 
found afterwards that it was some crazy fool who had been 
going about London imitating John the Baptist, so they gave him 
a month. What a beautifully consistent thing is this Christianity. 
They sent me to prison for nine months because I did not believe 
in Christianity, and another for one month because he did. 

W. J. Ramsey. 

(I'o he continued.) 
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II. 

Before we consider in detail the way in which certain flowers 
are related to insects, and some of the many ingenious devices by 
which is accomplished the one great end of the transference of 
pollen from one flower to the stigma of another flower of the 
same kind — it is necessary to look at the parts of the insect 
visitors that are of importance in this connexion. 

Insects obtain two things especially from flowers ; pollen and 
nectar. Pollen is of use to but few insects ; nectar is of use to 
almost all that visit flowers. Some few, such as the bee, employ 
the fine yellow dust in the building up of combs, or kindred 
structures. But, as a rule, pollen is of no great service to the 
insect. Indeed in many cases it must be greatly in the way, and 
its bearer from flower to flower must be not a little incon- 
venienced by his burden. It is a very beautiful sight to see the 
active little animals helping the sedentary plants, and performing 
for them a function of which they are themselves wholly incapable. 
But we must not fondly imagine that thus early in the evolution 
of the animal kingdom altruistic motives have appeared, and that 
the insect is voluntarily benefiting his fellow, the plant. All the 
insect is thinking about, if Professor Huxley will let me use the 
word " thinking " in connexion with an Arthropod, is the food 
in the shape of nectar, that the plant yields. In its efforts after 
this, the insect performs the function of transferring the pollen 
from one flower to another. But he does it unwittingly, if not 
unwillingly. 

In the rare cases where pollen is actually of value to the insect, 
the legs are generally modified in certain of their joints in such a 
way as to be adapted for the catching up and the storage and con- 
veyance of the dust. In the countless cases in which insects feed 
upon the sweet, honey like fluid or nectar secreted and stored up 
in certain parts of the flower, the mouth parts of the animal are 
modified in such a way as to be fitted for the intaking of the 
nectar. 

Let us see, then, the nature of these mouth parts. I name 
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them as they occnr in the typical insect — head first. In front of 
the month, and therefore generally above it, is a plate in the 
middle line, called labrum (labrum = lip). By the side of the 
mouth are four "jaws," that are really representatives of our 

teeth rather than of our 
jaws. The two first of 
these, right and left of 
^' the mouth, are the man- 
dibles ; the second pair, 
also right and left of the 
mouth, are the maxillce, 
Mandibula and maxilla 
both = jaw. The floor 
of the mouth is formed 
by a part called the 
labium (labium = a lip). 
It consists of two parts : one is median, the mentum (chin) ; and 
from this protrudes on the middle lines a process called the ligula, 
or tongue (ligula = strap). These, then, are the parts of the typical 
insect mouth. Labrum, or upper lip ; labium, or lower lip ; four 
lateral parts, the two mandibles in front, the two maxillae behind. 
Now, let us see how these parts are modified in two special cases, 
that of the bee and that of the moth. To understand these two 

instances, we must bear in mind that 
the two directions in which the in- 
sect mouth modifies are in that of 
the mouth adapted for gnawing and 
biting, and the mouth adapted for 
sucking. In the bee we have a mouth 
blending, to some extent, the two 
functions of gnawing and sucking ; 
for the mandibles and maxillae are 
of use as cutting instruments and as 
modelling tools. They serve for re- 
moving and replacing for re-arrange- 
ment the wax of the combs. The 
labrum is small ; the mandibles 
are strong, toothed, with the ends 
widened out, and concave like a 
spoon. The maxillae are complex, 
presenting several parts ; and the 
labium is also of many pieces, one 
of which, probably representing the 
ligula, is like a tongue, and serves 
the bee as a lapping organ. By it 
the bee takes up the honey of its 
food. In the maxillae there is a re- 
Head of the Bee. markable hinge- joint, so arranged 
that the maxillae and labium can be folded back under the head. 
The mouth of the bee is therefore, as I have said, partly mastica- 
tory, partly suctorial ; or, as Huxley calls it, " a lapping mouth." 
In the moth and butterfly a still further modification of parts 
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occurs. Perhaps we have the most aberrant form met with in 
the class Insecta, the form that deviates most from the general type 
described at first. In the Lepidoptera (lepis = a scale, pteron = 
wing) the order to which the moth and butterfly belong everything 
is subordinated to the immense development of the maxillae. The 
labrum and labium are reduced to quite insignificant organs of the 
most rudimentary nature. All the parts are present, but none of 
them, except the maxillae, is of any use. They are so rudimentary as 
to be f unctionless. It is very interesting to find them present, as 
it teaches us that all the extremely different mouths of insects are 
formed on one fundamental plan, and have been gradually 
evolved by modification of that simple original type. This is 
but one of the innumerable proofs that comparative anatomy 
affords us of the failure of the argument from design, and of the 
truth of the doctrine of Evolution. 

What has become of the maxillae ? They have become changed 
to an extraordinary extent. They have become a proboscis. This 
proboscis is, when not in use, folded up beneath the head of the 
insect. When in use it is unfolded, and pushed down into the 
interior of flowers in search of nectar. Thus extended the pro- 
boscis is seen to consist of two long filaments or threads. Each 
half of the proboscis consists of many rings in which lies a double 
layer of muscles that serve for the protrusion, or for the folding 
up of the organ. Each thread has a groove running along the 
inner face, that is the face that is next to its fellow-thread. 
When the two parts of the proboscis are placed together they are 
locked one to the other by means of a number of very minute 
teeth, and the two grooves (one on each thread) coming into 
apposition form a central tube up which the nectar can be drawn 
into the mouth above. 

The two orders, Hymenoptera (from hymen = marriage, be- 
cause in flight the wings of the same side are locked together), 
and Lepidoptera, to which the bee and moth respectively belong, 
are the orders of the class Insecta that have most to do with 
flowers, and are therefore of highest importance to us in our 
present study. But we must bear in mind that many members 
of other orders of Insecta are also of use in this connexion. 

To sum up, therefore, the principles necessary to be borne in 
mind in our work. The reproduction of flowers depends on the 
pollen or the dust contained in the anther of the stamen reaching 
the ovule within the ovary. The pollen must reach the stigma 
before it can reach the interior of the ovary. The pollen of a 
given flower dees not, as a rule, fertilise an ovule of the same 
flower. It is generally transferred from the anther of one flower 
to the stigma of another of the same kind. This transference is 
effected by the agency of the wind in anemophilous, by that of 
insects in entemophilous plants. 

The insect is attracted to flowers by odor, by shape, by color, 
but especially by the presence of nectar, or honey. This nectar it 
seeks and carries away ; but in doing this, parts of its body come 
into contact with pollen, and when it flies away from the flower, 
it bears the pollen away with it. Visiting later another flower of 
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the same kind, it may deposit the pollen on the stigma. The 
study of insects and flowers will involve, therefore, the study of 
the way in which the former obtain nectar from the latter, the 
devices by which, as the nectar is obtained, the pollen is placed 
upon some part or other of the insect body, and the means by 
which, upon the paying of a visit to another flower of the same 
kind, the transferred pollen is deposited upon the stigma. 

It will be quite impossible to study all the cases presented to 
us by the world of plants. But some of the most remarkable 
will be taken, and I shall take them in the order in which the 
plants would come in our modem system of classification. 
According to that system plants are arranged in two great groups. 
The lower of the two is that in which no stamens and no carpels 
are present. This sub-kingdom is called the Cryptogamia, and 
includes, along with other lower plants, the sea- weeds, mosses, 
and ferns. It is evident that with these plants we are not con- 
cerned at present. 

The higher of the two sub-kingdoms is the Phaenogamia, or 
sub-kingdom of plants that have stamens and isarpels. To this 
belong all our ordinary flowering plants. The derivation of these 
two long names is from Kpimros (kruptos = hidden), ij/cuvo) (phaino 
= I appear), yayxos (gamos == marriage). These names are given 
because in the flowerless plants the organs of reproduction are but 
little evident, whilst in the flowering plants they are plainly to 
be seen. 

The flowering plants are divided into two large groups, called 
classes. The lily can be taken as an example of one, the rose of 
the other. The two classes are, as a rule, easily distinguished by 
the veining of the leaves, and by the number of parts in the 
fllower. Thus, the lily has the veins of its leaf parallel, and has 
the number three running through the parts of its flower. But 
the rose has its leaf -veins in a beautiful network, and the number 
five is prevalent in the parts of the flower. And generally, the two 
classes of Monocotyledones and Dicotyledones, into which the 
sub-kingdom of flowering plants is broken up, are distinguished 
by the parallel-veined leaves and the number three as character- 
istic of the organs of the flower in the one case, and the net- 
veined leaves and the number five as characteristic of the organs 
of the flower in the other case. The derivation of the long words 
Monocotyledones and Dicotyledones, is from /aovos (monos = one, 
Sts (dis = two), cotyledon = embryo leaf, because the young plant 
within the seed of the members of one class has only a single 
embryo leaf, and in the embryo within the seed of the members 
of the other class there are two such embryo leaves. 

We will take one or two examples of the relation between 
insects and flowers from the class of Monocotyledones — Lords and 
Ladies, Vallisneria, and the Orchids. 

Lords and Ladies. — In the spring months, April and May, the 
woods and hedgei of all England and Ireland are first green, and 
later on are green and purple, and then yet later green and scarlet, 
with the leaves and flowers and fruit of the Arum maculatum — 
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the cuckoo plant, or Lords and Ladies. The leaves are arrow- 
shaped, and often spotted black. But, besides the green of the 
leaves, there is the green of the large spathe, or folded bract, 
within which lie the flowers, insignificant but many, and later 
the red berries formed by their ripening. As the green spathe 
unfolds, a long central pillar is seen standing erect within it, 
bearing on its lower portions many little structures that are rudi- 
mentary flowers, ending above in a smooth, naked, cylindrical 
column, purple in color. If we examine carefully the bodies that 
are borne on the lower part of the central pillar, we find from 
below upwards as follows. (1) A number of ovaries, without any 
other parts of the flower whatever ; (2) a number of rudimentary 
ovaries, also without any stamens, petals,. or sepals ; (3) a num- 
ber of anthers, unaccompanied by any other organs*; (4) a num- 
ber of hairs arranged in a ring, and all pointing downwards 
towards the base of the tube whose walls are the green spathe. 
These hairs are aborted stamens. 

There is at first no nectar or honey to be found in the Arum. 
The dark spots on its leaves, the bright green of its spathe, its 
size and the purple summit of the central column, must all serve 
to attract insects. An insect making its way down into the tube 
from the open part above crawls over the down-pointing hairs 
into the lower part of the tube. He cannot return thence, for the 
hairs that point downwards are so many spikes to the little insect, 
and hold him prisoner. At first, if the time be at all early in the 
year, he has nothing to do but wander round his little prison, and 
reflect on a misspent life. There is no food for him. But after 
awhile the ovaries ripen, and are ready with their contained 
ovules to be fertilised. As yet the stamens higher up in the tube 
are not ready with their pollen. For the Arum, like some other 
plants, has its ovaries ripe before its anthers. Such plants are 
called proterogynous, Trporcpos (proteros = former ;) ywrj (gune = 
woman). They are in the minority among flowering plants. 

After the ovaries have thus ripened, they secrete a little drop 
of nectar apiece, and this the insect eats. Then the anthers in 
turn become ripe, and their yellow pollen falls on the insect. 
Finally the fringe of hairs withers away. He is a free animal 
once more. 

Now if crawling upwards from the lower part of the tube 
where the honey and ovaries are, past the stamens rich in pollen, 
and by the shrivelled hairs he escapes into the open again, he is 
sure to be much dusted with pollen. If then attracted by another 
Arum he enters its tube and works his way down to the lower part 
of it, he will have carried into this second Arum some of the 
pollen obtained from the first Arum ; and in this case, when the 
ovaries of the second plant are ripe, the insect in its movements 
within the tube will brush off on the stigmas of the ripe ovaries 
some of the pollen borne away from the other Arum. In this 
way, not only does the insect aid in the fertilisation of the cuckoo 
plant, but he aids in cross-fertilisation. 

Edward B. Avbling, D.Sc. 
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(^Concluded from page 36.) 

The writer of the first of the six stories bears the name of Mat- 
thew in the authorised version of the Bible. He gives the 
following account of the Resurrection : — 

As the dawn was breaking of the first day of the week, two 
women, Mary Magdalene and "the other Mary," went to the 
sepulchre in jyrhich Jesus had been buried. On their arrival, an 
angel came down and rolled away the stone from the mouth of 
the tomb, and sat thereon, and speaking to the women, he told 
them that Jesus was risen, invited them to " see the place where 
the Lord lay," and bade them go to the disciples quickly, and tell 
them that they should see their risen Lord in Galilee. As they 
ran to carry their message Jesus met them, and they held him by 
the feet and worshipped him. Jesus repeated the command that 
the disciples should go to Galilee, promising that they should see 
him there. " Then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, 
into a mountain where Jesus had appointed them. And when 
they saw him they worshipped him : but some doubted." 

Comparing this with the account given in Mark, we find one 
woman added to the company, by name Salome. The three, 
instead of the two, reach the sepulchre, and instead of seeing an 
angel descending and rolling away the stone, they find the stone 
already rolled away. As no angel is there to invite them to enter, 
they go into the sepulchre without an invitation, and they find 
inside a young man, sitting on the right side. He speaks to them 
in almost the same words as did the angel who rolled away the 
stone, according to Matthew, but the women, instead of running 
to bring the disciples word, fly trembling from the sepulchre, 
" neither said they anything to any man, for they were afraid." 
They do not meet Jesus, nor is anything more recorded as far as 
Mary and Salome are concerned. At this point a new account 
seems to commence in Mark, for it begins again by saying : 
" Now when Jesus was risen early, the first day of the week, he 
appeared first to Mary Magdalene." According to Matthew, Mary 
Magdalene and " the other Mary " were together, and they both 
met Jesus, and worshipped Him. Mary Magdalene tells the 
apostles that she has seen him, although two verses before she 
said nothing to any man. Then Jesus, instead of going into 
Galilee to meet his apostles, as related in Matthew, meets two of 
them in the country, and appears to the eleven as they are at 
meat. After a brief conversation, in the words of the Evangelist, 
" then after the Lord had spoken unto them," — " he was received 
up into heaven," the ascension apparently occurring on the very 
day of the resurrection. 
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We turn to Luke : — 

The number of women has increased again ; we have now 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and Joanna— of 
whom we have not heard before — and " other women that were 
with them." They do not see the rolling away of the stone, nor 
the angel of Matthew, nor do they find sitting inside the sepulchre 
the young man of Mark. But as they are puzzling themselves 
about the empty state of the sepulchre, two men stand by them, 
and make remarks very similar to those of Matthew's angel and 
of Mark's solitary young man. They leave the sepulchre, and 
tell "all these things to the eleven." Peter then visits the 
sepulchre, and departs wondering. On " that same day " Jesus 
appears to "two of them," and these return to the eleven with the 
story, and while they are speaking Jesus appears. After a brief 
speech, he " led them out as far as to Bethany," and was " carried 
up into heaven" — Luke, like Mark, apparently regarding the 
ascension as taking place on the day of the resurrection. 

We now turn to John : — 

In this account Mary Magdalene goes by herself, "early, when 
it was yet dark." She is alone, and her visit is not, like that in 
Mark, made with the others " at the rising of the sun." The stone 
has been rolled away before she reaches the sepulchre. She runs 
straight off to Peter and John, having seen no angel, no young 
man, no two men, and Peter and John run off at once to the 
sepulchre. They both go in, but see only the linen clothes in 
which the dead body had been wrapped. (I have often wondered 
what clothes Jesus wore after the resurrection, for his own 
clothes were taken by the soldiers, his body was wound in linen, 
and this he left in the sepulchre.) Peter and John believe, 
although we are distinctly told that the account of the resurrection 
seemed " as idle tales " to the apostles (Luke), among whom were 
Peter and John, and that Jesus upbraided the eleven (Mark), of 
whom Peter and John were two, for their unbelief, "because 
they believed not them which had seen him after he was risen." 
In John no woman except Mary Magdalene goes near the sepul- 
chre at all, but she remains there, and sees first two angels sitting 
inside — who speak to her — and then Jesus himself. At first she 
does not recognise him, but supposing him to be the gardener, 
she asks if he has taken Jesus away. The information given by 
the angel, or man, or men, to herself and the other women — 
according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke — is here omitted, and she 
knows nothing about the resurrection. Jesus says, " Mary," and 
she recognises him, and is not allowed to touch him, although in 
Matthew she holds his feet. She then goes and tells the disciples 
that she has seen Jesus. On the same evening Jesus appears to 
the disciples, and instead of upbraiding them with their unbelief 
he greets them with "Peace be unto you." Eight days later he 
appears again, still in Jerusalem, afterwards he meets them casually 
at the sea of Tiberias, and works a miracle. John seems to know 
nothing about the ascension. 

In the " Acts of the Apostles " we learn that Jesus remained 
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on earth forty days, instead of ascending on the day of his resur- 
rection, and that he gave " many infallible proofs " that he was 
alive. Unfortunately none of these have come down to us. 

In 1 Cor. XV. we hear nothing of the women, but are told that 
he was seen of Cephas (Peter) — an interview not elsewhere re- 
corded — " then of the twelve ; " " the twelve " included Judas, 
and except in Corinthians we never hear that the betrayer re* 
mained in the company of his former comrades ; on the contrary, 
we read in one account (Matthew), that " he cast down the pieces 
of silver in the temple, and departed, and went and hanged him- 
self," while in a second (Acts) he uses the money to purchase a 
field, and falls headlong in it and bursts. Whichever of these 
contradictory accounts may be true, neither is compatible with 
his forming one of " the twelve " and seeing Jesus. " After that 
he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once ; " this is 
quite new, and is a little puzzling, for we are told that after the 
ascension (Acts) the number of the disciples was " about an 
hundred and twenty." " After that he was seen of James, then 
of all the apostles." James was one of " the twelve," and the 
apostles are identical with "the twelve." On the whole, the 
account in Corinthians is rather mixed, and in no single respect 
agrees with that of the gospels ; we are told emphatically by 
John that the meeting by the sea of Tiberias was " the third time 
that Jesus shewed himself to his disciples, after that he was risen 
from the dead." But this coincides with none of the meetings 
recorded in Corinthians. 

To sum up the contradictions, leaving Corinthians on the one 
side, as hopelessly erratic : — 

While it is yet dark, though the sun is rising, Mary Magdalene 
alone, Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, Mary Magdalene, 
Mary and Salome, Mary Magdalene, Mary, Joanna, and some 
" other women," goes, or go, to the sepulchre. They find the 
stone closing the tomb ; but an angel comes down, rolls it away, 
sits on it, and talks to them. They also find the stone not closing 
the tomb, but rolled away, and see no angel sitting on it, but only 
a young man sitting inside. They see no angel, and no young 
man sitting, but two men suddenly appear standing by them. 
They see no angel, no young man sitting, no two men standing, 
but two angels sitting. After this, they run away, and tell the 
disciples ; but, at the same time, they say nothing unto any man. 
The apostles do not believe, but two of them do believe. The 
women meet Jesus, and do not meet him. Mary Magdalene holds 
him by the feet, but is not allowed to touch him. He meets his 
disciples for the first time in Galilee, in a mountain, but sees 
them twice before in Jerusalem, and a third time by the sea of 
Tiberias. 

And it is this incoherent, self-contradictory mass of statements 
which we are offered as proof of a most stupendous miracle ! 
Taking it at its highest, it is the hysterical and conflicting babble 
of an indefinite number of terrified and superstitious women, and 
is absolutely worthless as evidence. 
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But, it is alleged, the belief of the early Christians in the 
resurrection proves that it really took place. Some very queer 
things would have taken place in the world's history if the earnest 
belief of ignorant people were to be accepted as necessarily true. 
Once start a story of a miracle in a superstitious population, and 
plenty of people will be found ready to vouch for its actual occur- 
rence. Until some evidence, real evidence, be brought forward 
which proves the resurrection to have happened, I shall continue 
to regard it as a myth, and shall remain a 

Sceptic. 



-^^^^^^^^^ 







The French victory at Sontay appears to have been more 
dearly purchased in killed and wounded than was at first 
admitted, and although it is possible that Bacninh may have been 
stormed before this is published, it seems certain that the French 
advance has been delayed by the losses at Sontay. The step taken 
by the Viceroy of Canton in blocking the river below the city 
shows that the war is considered likely to extend beyond the 
limits of Tonquin. 

The rumors of a peaceful termination of the quarrel at Mada- 
gascar are unfortunately ill-founded. The Republican Govern- 
ment were very weak to arrest any of the persons who cheered 
the Comte de Paris as King. The only possibility of the return 
of the monarchy will arise from the annexation blunders of the 
existing Government. 

In Russia the cruelties of the Government officials to political 
prisoners in Siberia are again met by the fierce reprisals of 
Nihilism in St. Petersburg. Harsh rule is answered by murder, 
and at present there is scarcely a gleam of hope in the near future 
to light the present darkness. Secret police, secret societies, sup- 
pression of news, oppression of peoples, the Czar in constant 
terror, the peasantry in continuous misery. The story of the 
murder of Colonel Soudaikin, the chief of the secret police, has 
been told in so many different fashions, and the facts officially 
known so industriously concealed, that it is even now uncertain 
which terrible version of the killing is the true one. The Russian 
budget shows a deficiency of 9,733,339 roubles, and additional 
taxation is to be levied. 
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Affairs in Egypt have arrived at the crisis which has been 
growing ever since the Government of Lord Beaconsfield placed 
£4,000,000 in the hands of the absolutely insolvent Khedive, 
Ismail, in purchase of 176,600 shares, from which the interest 
coupons had been detached, and which shares did not even give 
the right of one vote in any shareholders' meeting. England 
made the Egyptian Government guarantee five per cent, on the 
£4,000,000, and — Ismail being unable or unwilling to pay England — 
intrigued with France, and Ismail was replaced by Tewfik for the 
benefit of the various great European financial houses. England 
nominally got its £5 per cent., but, including our military inter- 
vention, at a loss of expenditure of at least £1 for every shilling 
received. What now is to happen ? An Anglo-Egyptian ministry 
in Cairo can only be a mere cloak for English government, that is,^ 
for the ultimate annexation of Egypt. I am sorry that a good 
Radical like Admiral Maxse can be found throwing his influence 
in the scale with those who talk of an English protectorate bene- 
fiting the fellah. It is always easy to find excuses for theft ; 
but in our criminal jurisprudence we have never allowed the 
plea to avail that the accused annexed the till for the benefit of the 
customers. If the most recent telegrams are accurate, the Mahdi 
has not only possession of both sides of the Blue Nile between 
Sennaar and Khartoum, but has some 30,000 men on the White 
Nile line within a few miles of the latter city. Sir R. Cross is,, 
not unnaturally, trying to make political capital out of the vacilla- 
tions of the Government on this question. 

The Ilbert Bill has made a step forward in the Indian 
Council. The principle of the removal of judicial disqualification 
based on differences of raqe, and the substitution of qualifications 
based on personal fitness, are af&rmed ; but the European British 
subject opposition has been appeased by the concession of a jury 
to such persons in all criminal cases, however trifling. English 
folk at home should now watch carefully the current of opinion 
on the Bengal Rent Bill. 

The encouragement given by Sir Stafford Northcote to the 
Orangemen of the North of Ireland has resulted in loss of life at 
Dromore. The same hostility which even to the shedding of blood 
characterises the conflict of Protestant and Roman Catholic in 
Newfoundland, is to be found in every place in Ireland where the 
two parties come into contact. If Colonel King-Harman, M.P., is- 
correctly reported, he, in common with Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P., 
and others, has used language highly calculated to provoke further 
bloodshed. 

It seems that the great landlords are determined to provoke 
mischief. The trustees of a considerable estate in Cheshire are 
even now amusing themselves in rendering nugatory the last 
ALgricultural Holdings Act by coercing the tenants, into accepting" 
an agreement which will deprive them of their claims to compen 
sation under the statute, and of their privilege of claiming a. 
twelve months' notice to quit. Only one tenant has resisted. 

Charles Bradlaugh. 
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Some notable decorations have been given during the last few 
weeks, decorations which do homage to mind, instead of to purse 
or courtiership. The author of " In Memoriam," of " Maud," of 
"The Idylls of the King," of the "Poems," has received a peer- 
age. If we must have peers, peers of brain are more welcome 
than peers of favoritism ; but how ludicrous becomes a House of 
Lords as a legislative assembly when the right to make laws for 
the nation is conferred on a poet and on his heirs for ever I Pro- 
fessor Owen is made a K.C.B., thus conferring fresh honor on the 
Order of the Bath. Mr. Lister, the famous surgeon, who has 
been driven from England by the anti-vivisectionist fanatics, and 
is compelled to carry on his beneficent studies abroad, has re- 
ceived a baronetcy. 

The following remarkable case of double personality is taken 
from Knowledge^ which quotes a letter of Dr. Dufax to M. Azam. 
Dr. Dufax states : — 

" That his confrere. Dr. Sirault, of Ouzin, had a young servant whom 
he often threw into a state of somnambulism. One day he was surprised 
to find tlus girl in the prison of Blois, where he was medical attendant. 
Upon inquiring he found she had left Dr. Sirault and entered the service 
of a lady, who accused her of theft. She protested her innocence with 
tears and sobs. Dr. Dufax thought her case might resemble that of his 
former patient, Mdlle. E. L., which he described in 1876 {Rev, Sci.), and 
who was in the habit of disposing of various objects during somnambulism, 
and supposing them lost when she woke up. On being asked whether she 
had such attacks in the prison, the young girl knew nothing about it, but 
an attendant was able to inform the doctor that she rose every night, 
dressed herself, and walked round the dormitory. Having often seen M. 
Sirault send her to sleep by putting his hand on her forehead, Dr. Dufax 
operated in the same way, and then learnt from her, in reply to inquiries, 
that she had never thought of robbing her mistress, but considered some 
articles of value would be safer if placed in another cabinet. She in- 
tended to tell her mistress of their removal, but she forgot all about it in 
her waking condition, and never saw the lady in the somnambulic one. 
The doctor mentioned the circumstance to the Juge d' Instruction, who 
smiled incredulously, but permitted the girl to be taken to the lady's 
house, where she immediately found and restored the missing objects. 
The girl was, of course, released, and the lady made what excuses she 
could for her hasty conduct." 



Dr. Andrew Wilson delivered a useful course of lectures oh 
Physiology during the Christmas holidays at Princes' Hall, Picca- 
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dilly. London readers who may see Dr. Wilson advertised to 
deliver a scientific course of lectures, will find themselves 
thoroughly repaid if they attend. 



The following, from the Medical Press and Circular^ is 
curious and interesting. Dr. Moffat, lecturing at Glasgow, dealt 
with voice-training by chemical means, and — 

*' Maintained that the presence of peroxide of hydrogen in the air and 
dew of Italy had some connexion with the beauty of the Italian vocal 
tone. A series of illustrations by people taken from the audience, who 
inhaled a chemical compound made to represent Italian air, were largely 
satisfactory — a full, clear, rich, mellow tone being produced by one appli- 
cation. Several gentlemen present gave their favorable opinion of the 
new idea. Dr. MofEat's own illustrations were quite unique. Taking what 
was originally a voice of power and resonance, but destitute of intona- 
tion, he showed by chemical means this could become a tenor of great 
range. Som6 twenty notes, ranging from the lower to the higher register, 
were sung without any efEort by the possessor of a voice of this character." 

A VERY successful application of oil to the smoothing of a 
rough sea was made at Folkestone last month. A steam-crane 
bai^e had to be moved across the East Bay, in which the waves 
were tumbling in dangerous fashion. Someone was struck with 
the happy thought of using the apparatus already in position to 
facilitate the laying down of the rest, so a few gallons of oil were 
pumped on the sea. The whole bay was calm in a few minutes, 
and remained so for more than an hour, so that the barge was 
taken across with the greatest ease. It is proposed to pump the 
oil out during the next gale that visits the coast ; and it is be- 
lieved that entrance to and egress from Folkestone harbor will 
thus be rendered safe during the most violent storms. 



A WHALE which paid a visit to the north-east coast of Scot- 
land lately, appears to have had a rather lively time. A steam 
launch fired a harpoon into the whale, whereupon the latter swam 
away, pulling the launch. Two whale-boats went to help the 
launch, and were added to the procession. A powerful steam- 
tug joined in, and was dragged away gaily with the rest. This 
went on for nearly twenty-two hours, and then the rope broke, 
and the whale proceeded on its journey by itself, carrying off the 
harpoons to show its friends. The cetaceous brain must be in a 
poor state of development ; for, having once got clear away, the 
silly thing came back again five days later, and was captured. 
A harpooned whale does not, apparently, resemble the traditional 
T)urnt child. 

A South African newspaper has the following : — 

** We were informed yesterday of the occurrence at Glen Gray, about 
twelve miles from Queenstown, of a phsenomenon which, while it lasted, 
nearly terrified the white and native population out of their wits. On 
the afternoon of Wednesday a thick shower of matter, presenting a white 
sulphurous appearance, fell in the valley in which this village is situate, 

I 
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and passing, right over it from east to west, covered the entire surface of 
the country with marble-sized balls of an ashy paleness, which crumbled 
into powder at the slightest touch. The shower wm con&ied to one narrow- 
streak, and while it lasted, we are told, the surrounding atmosphere re- 
mained unchanged and clear, as it had been before. Grreat noises accom- 
panied the shower, and so frightened the people working in the fields, who 
at first were under the impression that it was a descent of fire — the white 
substance glistening in the sun — that on perceiving it they fled into their 
houses for shelter. No damage was caused by what fell, and upon exami- 
nation of the substance afterwards it was found to be perfectly harmless. 
At &TSt the little balls were soft and pulpy, but they gradually became 
dry and pulverised, crumbling at the touch. We have before us a piece 
of earth on which one of them fell, and the mark left behind resembles a 
splash of limewash or similar matter. It does not smell of sulphur." 

Sir John Lubbock writes in Nature a most curious account of 
some experiments he has made in trying to teach a dog to recog- 
nise cards with words written on them. He says :— 

** It has occurred to me whether some such system as that followed 
with deaf-mutes, especially by Dr. Howe with Laura Bridgman, might 
not prove very instructive if adapted to the case of dogs. Accordingly I 

{)repared some pieces of stout cardboard, and printed on each in legible 
etters a word such i» *Food,' *Bone,' 'Out,' etc. The head master 
of one of the deaf and dumb schools kindly agreed to assist me. We 
each began with a terrier puppy, but neither of us obtained any satis- 
factory results. My dog indeed was lost before I had had him long. I 
then began training a black poodle, * Yan ' by name, kindly given me by 
my friend Mr. Nickalls. I commenced by giving the dog food in a saucer, 
over which I laid the card on which was the word * Food,' placing also 
by the side an empty saucer, covered by a plain card. * Yan ' soon learnt 
to distinguish between the two, and the next stage was to teach him to 
bring me the card ; this he now does, and hands it to me quite prettily, 
and I then give him a bone, or a little food, or take him out, according to 
the card brought. He still brings sometimes a plain card, in which case 
I point out his error, and he then takes it back and changes it. This 
however does not often happen. Yesterday morning, for instance, * Yan' 
brought me the card with * Food ' on it, nine times in succession, select- 
ing it from among other plain ca^ds, though I changed the relative 
position every time. No one who sees him can doubt that he understands 
the act of bringing the card with the word * Food ' on it as a request for 
something to eat, and that he distinguishes between it and a plain card. 
I also believe that he distinguishes for Instance between the card with 
the word * Food ' on it and the card with * Out ' on it." 

Sir John suggests that people with favorite dogs would do well 
to try and train them into some such fashion of communication. 



The discoveries of ancient remains in the neighbourhood of 
Taplow are still being made. Some of the objects are dredged 
up from the bed of the Thames ; others are found in excavating. 
Some are very old, such as flint axes, horns of the Bos longi- 
frons, a human skull of the reindeer period, remains of Elephas 
primigenius and rhinoceros ; others belong to the neolithic age, 
and some rude earthen cups have been found in structures that 
appear to be pit dwellings ; others again are Roman, as a larg 
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cinerary urn, found near the spot where, in 1837, two urns were 
discovered containing 400 to 500 silver coins, buried in the reigi^ 
of Aurelius or of Commodus. 



Near Whitchurch, Hants, also, some interesting discoveries 
are being made, a group of buried bodies having been unearthed. 
The Standard says : — 

" The bodies — 12 of which have been exhumed — ^had been placed at 
full length, upon the back, at an average depth of about 18 in. below the 
surface of the ground, in an entire condition, but without any evidence of. 
coffin or other enclosure to protect the remains from the surrounding 
earth, nor was any implement, pottery, or ornament found to be directly 
associated with either of the burials ; but Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., who 
has investigated the interments, picked up from the surface soil a palaso- 
lithic flint axe, 4^ in. long, and some smaller stone implements. Mr. 
Money is of opinion, judging from the remarkable similarity of the skulls 
in all their characteristic features to those found by him in an extensive 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Kintbury, on the Biver Kennet, and presented 
to the Oxford University Museum, that these burials may reasonably be 
assigned to the same period ; and it is very remarkable that the teeth in 
both instances are wonderfully preserved, and although much worn, there 
is scarcely one that exhibits any sign of decay during life ; and what is 
still more remarkable, in -very few cases have any of the teeth been lost 
before death, the full number being retained in the majority of the jaws. 
It is also a very observable fact, even to an unskilled phrenologist, that 
the lower jaws are very powerfully developed, and ofEer a great contrast 
to the contracted jaws prevalent in England at the present djay." 



"Engineering" gives the following account of the conver- 
sion of light into electricity : — 

" The conversion of electricity into light is now a fact of every day 
utility, but the reverse process has been very slow of accomplishment. It 
has, however, been effected by Herr Sauer, whose sunlight battery has 
been described in the Elecirotechniaehe Zeitschrift The chemical rays 
furnish the power, and the battery will only act in sunlight. It consists of 
a glass vessel, containing a solution of fifteen parts of table salt and seven 
parts of sulphate of copper, in 106 parts of water. In this is placed a 
porous cell containing mercury. One electrode is made of platinum, 
and the other of sulphide of silver, and both are connected with a gal- 
vanometer. When not in use the whole is enclosed in a box. When in 
use the platinum electrode is immersed in the mercury, and the other in 
the salt solution ; the battery is placed in the sunlight, and the galvano- 
meter needle is then found to be deflected, the sulphide of silver being the 
negative pole. If the sun is clouded, or any other change in the intensity 
of the light occurs, it is indicated by the needle. The exact effect produced 
by the light rays does not as yet appear very clear, but their presence dis- 
tinctly produces electrical action, and their absence suspends it." 

Annie Besant. 
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Once again the lovers of music who indulge the hope that the 
English people, in the true sense, may one day become artists, also 
in the true sense, have the hope strengthened by the advent to 
Covent Garden of the Royal English Opera Company, By far 
the most important work done as yet by this company is the pro- 
duction of Victor Nessler's " Piper of Hamelin." The composer 
is, of course, not English ; we have not in his work an addition 
to the scanty list of English operas, to which of late have been 
made the important additions, '* Esmeralda" and "Colomba." 
Nessler is a man of Alsace, and his first opera was produced when 
he was only twenty-three years of age. The " Piper " is his fifth 
opera, and had its first hearing at Leipzig four years ago. Less 
than two years back that musical city, Manchester, was the first 
English place that received the new opera ; and now, in the first 
month of 1884, Londoners can hear Nessler's music. 

" Falka " AT THE COMEDY THEATRE.— Opera comique as 
it is, " Falka " has, nevertheless, a connected story that is, although 
complicated, perfectly clear. But the majority of those who see 
the light, bright piece will care more for the harmonious medley 
of colors and sounds that charm eye and ear alike, for the grace 
and beauty of Miss Violet Cameron and Miss Wadman, for the 
excellent fooling of Messrs. Paulton, Ashley, and Penley. Miss 
Wadman really acts — a rare thing to be seen in these laughter- 
plays. There is more than mere prettiness in her playing of the 
Tzigan girl. Tzigan appears to be Famie-ese for Gipsy. And she 
really knows what to do with her tambourine. Miss Cameron, 
serenely and uninterestingly beautiful as ever, shows that yet 
further strides have been taken by her in her art. She also 
throws real dramatic power into parts of the opera. Thus, when 
at the end of the second act her husband is carried off in her 
convent dress to the convent where she ought to be, and she is 
left to play the man's part in the man's clothes, all the whirl and 
bustle and movement of the «cene do not prevent her from cover- 
ing her eyes with her hand, in a gesture half of repentance, half 
of despair, that is, despite all the surroundings, touching. Miss 
Cameron will do wisely, however, to be less mechanical in her 
singing, which is otherwise excellent. She gives too much the 
impression of one who has been taught to do certain things at 
certain times. Mr. Paulton, more out of tune than ever — (I sup- 
pose, when he was at the Alhambra, his incorrectness in singing 
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was diluted by the size of the auditorium) — is as drily humorous 
as ever. He is an artist, though ; and in many little details, as in 
that of the examination of the soldiers' accoutrements, when a less 
earnest actor would have been making grimaces at the audience, 
he showed his care even in comic opera characters. Mr. Ashley 
would be better if he could restrain his tendency to " gag." The 
allusion to the common hangman is unpardonable. Mr. Penley's 
facial powers are only second to those of John S. Clarke, and he 
most adroitly manages to steer clear of the difficulties surrounding 
his path and part as the Lay Brother, Pelican, whfo, with a huge 
appetite for food and drink, has thrust upon him the dubious duty 
of looking after young ladies who run away from convents. One 
line in the opera is so good that I am fain to quote it : " I wouldn't 
steal it for the world," says Tancred ; " I shall establish a pro- 
tectorate." 

The Vokes family, who were the backbone of Drury Lane 
pantomime for so many ^ years, are this Christmas at Her Majesty's. 
To speak of a backbone in connexion with Fred Vokes is ludic- 
rous, however. He is as lithe, and his sisters as lissom, as ever ; 
whilst in Mr. James T. Powers they have a new co-saltorian, who 
brings to bear upon his dancing and his merry antics something 
more than mere talent. 

Miss Kate Vaugh an was unable to play the part of Cinderella 
in consequence of a strain. And yet the management of Drury 
Lane kept her name in the advertisements day after day, 

Mr. Pinbro'S *' Lords and Commons " at the Haymarket bids 
fair, despite its unfavorable reception at the pens of the press on 
its production, to live at least the average life of a play. It is 
founded upon a Swedish novel, as the dramatist, with somewhat 
unusual candor, has informed the world. Mr. Pinero has been 
accused of ignorance as to the manners and customs of the aris- 
tocracy ; but he has certainly the knowledge of stage-craft, and 
the power of playing upon the emotions of men and women by 
the incisive portrayal of human passions. 

" Claudian " at the Princesses is a monetary success. Upon 
the far more important question to every one but the manage- 
ment, as to whether it is an artistic success, opinions are much 
divided. A one part play can only be commended when two 
things conjoin in it. The central character must be of all-ab- 
sorbing moment. Not only must the other personages of the 
drama be of minor importance — ^they must be, as it were, merged 
in him. All the incidents of the drama become of interest only 
as relating to him. The study is not of a complex problem of many 
lives acting and reacting one upon the other, so much as it is the 
analysis of a single life. But with this essential for the one-part 
play must be associated the actor or actress of transcendent power 
in whose hands is the representation of the part. In Claudian 
the first of these two marks of this class of play is forthcoming. 
Messrs. Wills and Herman have not only made the Roman noble 
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the central character of their play. He embraces the circum- 
ference and all the area of it as well. Nothing in fact is more 
typical of the natnre of the drama than the situation at the end 
of the fourth act — the earthquake scene. In this everyone else 
is killed, and " Claudian " is left standing alone among the ruins. 
That is an epitome of the whole play. As to the second requisite. 
Have we in Mr. Wilson Barrett an actor of the supreme order 
required for the due representation of a part such as this ? If 
intention were everything, the answer would unmistakably be in 
the affirmative.* But — and it is sad to have to write the "but" 
about a thoughtful, painstaking, ambitious, able actor like Mr. 
Barrett — the power of carrying out the intention is lacking. Mr. 
Barrett has a noble ambition. To rise from the temporarily 
"dead self" of Wilfrid Denver, and the Romany Rye to the 
" higher thing " of a hero in poetic drama is distinctly a noble 
ambition. But, as yet, Mr. Barrett has hardly realised it. One 
word, I used a sentence or two back means much in this con- 
nexion. " Painstaking." That is just what Mr. Barrett is in the 
new play. And the pains taken are evident. Of this high form 
of art he has not yet learnt to conceal the art. 

The unlucky Olympic is now occupied by Mrs. Chippendale's 
company, who are playing " The Crimes of Paris." Lovers of 
the stirring form of melodrama can feast full of horrors in this 
play. 

The Compton Comedy Company has produced the " Road to 
Ruin," another of the old comedies full of character parts. But 
the " Road to Ruin " is something more than this. Unlike " Wild 
Oats," there is a story, a connected story, and an interesting story 
in Holcroft's comedy. I hope that the eflEorts of this company to 
familiarise Londoners with the comic classics (if I may be allowed 
the phrase) have met with the reward they merit, and heartily 
wish to it in its provincial wanderings " Bon voyage I " 

" Prikcess Ida " at the Savoy does not appear to have hit 
the popular fancy quite so completely as its predecessors. Now 
that Tennyson, whose work has been travestied, is to be made a 
Peer, and the composer is already Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 
librettist cannot long remain plain Mr. W. S. Gilbert. It will be 
interesting to see our cynical dramatist tempted with a title. 

Mr. Cowper Coles, whose management of the Strand with 
" Vice Versa " and " Silver Guilt " was so successful, has taken* 
the Royalty for twelve weeks. His arrangements are economical 
enough. Two simple scenes sufiice for the whole evening, and 
the company engaged is, I should say, not an expensive one. It 
is a pity, however, that Mr. Coles carries his economy so far as 
to keep up the system of fees in the front of the house. " Cut off 
with a Shilling," the first piece, is poorly played. " The Three 
Hats," the second piece, is poorly written. X^ere is hardly a 
line worth remembering in it. I can only call to mind two, and 
they are not remarkably brilliant. But the imbroglio is funny. 
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and admirably worked out by the authors and worked up by the 
actors. The fun is fast and furious. If the word " fast " may be 
used in a double sense, and if the comedy is really a farce, and 
one of inferential intrigue rather than of anything else, yet the 
taste for this sort of play is, thanks to Mr. Wyndham and the 
Criterion Theatre, so strong to-day, that probably the management 
is reaping a harvest of golden sovereigns, if not of golden opinions. 
Mr. Owen Dove's make-up is repulsively ugly, and produces upon 
me a repellent effect. But his acting is admirable, and Robert 
Brough is, as usual, excellent. I hear that Mr. Coles is on the 
look out for a theatre of his own, and that we may have yet one 
more playhouse added to our lengthy list in London. 

Edward B. Avbling, D.Sc. 




FEBRUAEY. 
Operations in the garden may, during this month, be commenced in 
earnest, and the amateur who aims at having early produce should be 
ready to take advantage of every fine day and favorable condition of the 
soil to the cropping of his vegetable ground. At the same time, too much 
haste may lead to repentance at leisure ; since, in our variable chmate, 
the chances are that seeds sown too early may come up (if they come np 
at all) only to be nipped with frost. And yet if you do not sow seeds and 
set out plants early, you may have cause to fret, when you see some of 
your neighbors pulling their early peas while you are only watching your 
slowly-forming pods. This, however, keeps you in an active frame of 
mind; for when you have planted anything early, you are doubtful 
whether you desire to see it above ground or not. If a hot day comes, 
you long to see the young plants ; but when a cold biting nor'-easter sweeps 
through your garden, you wish that your seeds were still in their paper 
bag, or, if in the soil, that they had not burst their bands. Thus your 
garden becomes a moral agent—a test of charactej: — a moral disciphne, 
just as the fabled Eden is represented to have been to its mythic keeper, 
Adam. Having been often asked by amateurs as to the quantities of seeds 
required for a given space of ^ound, and in view of the cropping season 
bemg now upon us, we submit the following table, trusting it may be 
useful as a guide to some of our readers. We premise that the quantities 
we submit will suffice only where the seeds are of fair average quality, 
and that the ground is fairly prepared. Some seeds, such as carrots, 
onions, lettuce, etc., are more uncertain than others : — J lb. asparagus 
seed will sow a drill of 190 ft. ; a bed 4 ft. wide, with two rows in a bed, 
and 1 ft. apart in the row, and 22 ft. long, will require 41 plants. Arti- 
chokes (Jerusalem), a drill 19 ft. will take 17 sets ; artichokes (globe), a 
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bed 31 ft. long by 7 ft., will require 29 plants ; i lb. of beans (early) will 
plant 70 ft. of drill ; i lb. beans (late) will plant a drill QQ ft. long ; ilb. 
beans (kidney) will plant a drill 30 yds. long ; i lb. scarlet-runners, the 
same as late beans ; \ oz. broooli will sow a bed 4 f fc. by 3 f t. ; i oz. beetroot 
will sow a drill 25 ft. in length ; i oz. Brussels sprouts will sow a bed 5 ft. 
by 3 ft. ; \ oz. borecole will sow a bed 5 ft. by 3 ft. ; i oz. cauliflower will 
sow a bed 4 ft. by 3 f t. ; \ oz. cabbage, same as Brussels sprouts ; 1 oz. 
carrots will sow 15 sq. yds. or 50 yds. of drill ; 2 drachms celery will give 
plants for a bed 5 ft. by 3 f t. ; i oz. cress will sow a drill 18 ft. long ; 
2 drachms endive will sow a bed 10 ft. square ; i oz. leeks will sow 70 ft. of 
drill row ; \ oz. lettuce will sow a bed 3 ft. by 6 ft. ; 1 oz. onions will sow 
100 ft. of drill row ; 1 oz. parsley will sow 90 ft. of drill row ; ^ stone 
potatoes, cut into sets, will plant 140 ft. of drill, at 1 ft. apart in the row ; 
i stone potatoes (kidney), planted whole, will suffice for 48 ft. of drill row, 
at 1 ft. apart ; i oz. parsnips will sow a bed of 12 sq. yds., or 80 ft. of drill ; 
1 lb. of peas will sow a drill 40 ft. long ; 1 oz. radish (salmon and turnip) 
will sow a bed 24 ft. square ; J oz. skirret will sow a drill 14 ft. long ; 1 oz. 
savoys will sow a bed 5 ft. by 3 f t. ; 1 oz. seakale will sow a drill 18 ft. long ; 
i oz. spinach will sow a drill 100 ft long ; i oz. turnips will sow a drill 
50 ft. long. 

As this is a suitable time for sowing the seed of that favorite florist's 
flower the polyanthus, one of the loveliest of early spring, we add a word 
or two on its culture. Make up a box or seed-pan in the usual way, well 
drained and with moderately rich soil, finely sifted on the top. Water 
thoroughly, and let it stand a day before sowing, to partially dry on the 
surface. Now, sow your seed and cover it thinly with the sifted soil, put 
your box or pan in the front of a cold pit, where little or no sun comes on 
it, keep moist, and in five or six weeks you should have a good branch. 
In March, on a mild day, and with the soil fit for working, make your 
next sowing in the open in a shady border, making the soil as fine as 
possible ; do not cover the seed deep, but take care to put no more soil 
over them than would cover the face of writing paper, now place over the 
bed a few spruce branches to keep out the drought, and they will also 
break the force of the water from the watering-pot when you have to ad- 
minister some, and that may be from time to time, as they must never 
be allowed to get dry ; the force of the water being thus broken prevents 
its carrying the seeds deeper into the soil, which, when not guarded 
against, is the cause of many lapses and disappointments. When large 
enough to handle plant the seedlings three inches apart in a shady border. 
We will conclude this paper with some hints on the culture of a some- 
what neglected class of plants — the early flowering section of the gladioli. 
Since the great advance made of late years in the hybridising of the 
Gandavensis variety, and the introduction thereby of so many charming 
sorts of these noble flowers, we fear that they have all but superseded 
those of the early blooming section, and yet among these there are many 
so choice as to deserve a place in any collection. If any of our readers 
have a penchant for gladioli, and we cannot conceive of a lover of flowers 
who can be insensible to their beauty, we would commend a few of the 
earlier flowering sorts to their notice. They will find them in every way 
more satisfactory to deal with than the hybrids of Grandavensis, as all the 
roots of medium size, if carefully harvested, will invariably flower, and 
there will be few, if any, lapses if the soil be suitable. Do not risk them 
in the open during winter. But as soon as the haulm turns yellow, the 
corms should be taken up and laid put on a walk in sunny weather, or in 
an open airy shed, to dry and ripen. After that the stems may be cut off 
close to the bulbs, and then each sort should be put separately in a box, 
with a layer of silver sand over them, and then stowed away in an airy 
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shed and kept cool, but secured from frost. As to soil, that which 
answers best is a rather light, rich, friable loam. But like Grandavensis 
and other members of the family they, under no circumstances, object to 
a liberal diet, provided it be presented to them properly '* done." The 
manure from a ** spent " hot-bed suits well their taste, or that from a 
farmyard thoroughly rotted. A heavy portion of such well incorporated 
into the soil to a depth of from 10 to 12 inches will cause them to grow 
luxuriantly and bloom freely. As they are early summer bloomers, a 
warm situation suits them best. If grown in beds they must be changed 
every year, as they do not thrive so well the second year if grown in the 
same soil. These gladioli are not so tender as to require any nursing ; 
but we find the best results can be obtained by potting the corms about 
the end of this month, and then turning them out of the pots and planting 
them where they are to flower, from the second week to the end of April. 
Those in favored localities, and who have warm, dry borders, may with 
safety plant in the open, by the middle of March. The roots should be 
placed about 3 inches under the surface, and as they are not strong-rooting 
subjects, the soil should be made very fine. They are very effective planted 
either in lines or in clumps ; if the latter, 5 corms in a clump 9 in. across 
will be found effective ; if in lines, these should be 9 in. apart, and each 
corm in the line 4 in. apart. The varieties we recommend are : Byzantinus, 
crimson purple, with shaded white throat — very useful, but not so hand- 
some as some others ; Colvillei albus, a charming variety — one of the best 
in the whole section, and invaluable in a cut state, as the unexpanded 
bads open when kept in water. There is a purple variety of the same 
name, which, although more hardy and very pretty, is not equal to the 
white kind. Of Cardinalis there are scarlet and rose-colored varieties, 
both of which should be grown. All these should flower from June to 
July. W. Eldee. 




A USEFUL little book^ has been issued, criticising the speeches delivered 
by Sir Lyon Playfair and Sir Charles Dilke in favor of compulsory 
vaccination. Mr. White has done his work carefully and well. 

A poetical attack on ** The Vaccination Fiend "^ comes from the pen 
of Mr. "Breeze. 

The Rev. J. E. Manning has printed a vigorous sermon dealing with 
the '* Economic Results of Science and of Theology," ' in memory of Sir 
W. Siemens. 

1 " Sir Lyon Playfair taken to pieces, and disposed of. Likewise Sir Charles 
Dilke." By W. White. London : E. W. Allen, 4, Ave Maria Lane. 

2 "The Vaccination Fiend." By L. Breeze, jun. Stepney: G. Reynolds, 108a, 
White Horse Street. 

3 " Li Memoriam Sir William Siemens." By the Rev. J. E. Manning, M.A. 
Swansea : Cambrian Steam Printing Works. 
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Woods cmd Forests^ is a new illustrated weekly, dealing with the 
subject denoted by its title. It ought to successfully fill a place hitherto 
vacant in periodical literature. 

The Christian SociaUst^ continues its hearty and honest work, and may 
be read with pleasure by those who are neither Christians nor Socialists. 

Knowledge,^ Mr. Proctor's capital magazine, reaches me regularly. It 
is an admirable periodical for students. 
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An aged Quakeress, the other afternoon, was seen intently gazing upon 
a piece of richly embroidered satin, displayed in a linendraper's shop in 
Fleet Street. An Irishman, passing, smiled as he saw the fascination 
upon the dame. ** Ah," said he, ** tlmt's Satin tempting Eve." 

*^ When Lamartine was in the ascendant, at the early part of the last 
French Revolution, his merits were being discussed at a club of artists 
and authors. " Ah," said a clever young author, " he and I row in the 
same boat." Douglas Jerrold, who wm present, turned round and said : 
" But not with the same sculls." 



Cubjlan's ruling passion was his joke. In his last illness, his physician 
observing in the morning that he seemed to cough with more diflaculty , he 
answered : " That's rather surprising, as I have been practising all night." 

When Whitfield first went to America, observing, during his voyage, 
the dissolute manners of the crew, he invited them to one of his pious 
declamations, and took occasion to reprehend them for their loose manner 
of living. "You will certainly," says he, "go to hell. Perhaps you 
think I will be an advocate for you ; but, believe me, I will tell of all 
your wicked actions ! " Upon this one of the sailors, turning to his mess- 
mate, observed : " Ay, Jack, that's just the way at the Old Bailey; the 
greatest rogue always turns king's evidence." 

A FABCE was performed in Bannister's time, under the title of ** Fire 
and Water." " I predict its fate," said he. " What fate P " whispered 

1 Woods and Forests, London : W. Robinson, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 

2 The Christian Socialist. London : W. Reeves, 186, Fleet Street, E.G. 
^Knowledge. Edited by R. A. Proctor. London: Wyman and Sons, 74 and 

76, Great Queen Street, Lincoln*8 Inn Fields, W.C. 
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the anxious author at his side. ** What fate!" said Bannister; "why, 
what can fire and water produce but hiss P " 

Judge Jefeebies, when on the bench, told an old fellow with a long 
beard that he supposed he had a conscience as long as his beard. *' Does 
your lordship," replied the old man, ** measure consciences by beards P If 
so, your lordship has none at all." 

The following delightful mixture has been sent by a friend from 
Household Words : — ** A reporter had to attend a meeting at a Wesleyan 
Chapel for the conversion of the Hebrews to Christianity, after which he 
reported some addresses on the conversion of sewage into lime and cement. 
In the printer's hands the folios got mixed up, and the report read : * The 
Chairman, after the meeting had been opened with prayer, explained that 
the conversion of the Jews was one of the greatest works that could 
engage the attention of our sanitary authorities. Filtration was the most 
perfect method that could be adopted for purification; but a filter has its 
limits. There was a popular notion that the sewage contained a vast 
amount of wealth, but the sludge must be taken out of it for purposes of 
irrigation, as it otherwise chokes the pores of the land, and they were a 
wandering race spread over the whole face of the habitable globe. They 
were denied the inimitable blessings of Christianity, which might be 
counted by thousands of tons per annum allowed to run to waste, when by 
a judicious mixture of lime and clay, the benighted Hebrews who sat in 
darkness might easily be converted into lime and cement for building 
purposes, and if thus deodorised, after being firat dried and burned in a 
kiln, this ancient race would once more take its proud position among the 
nations of the world. Subscriptions were earnestly solicited for the pur- 
pose, though he (the speaker) disclaimed any idea of making a profit out 
of the process, and, in conclusion, he urged increased efEorts in the good 
work, showing that, thus deodorised by a very novel process of evangeli- 
sation in large tanks constructed for the purpose, the grateful Hebrews 
might flow over the land without injury to vegetation, while the expense 
of conversion, which was progressing as rapidly as the best friends of 
Christianity could wish, would be more than repaid by the sale of the 
phosphate of lime and valuable cement for building purposes.' " 

" Who was the first man recorded in history who didn't pay P " said 
Power, who was just handing an order to a friend. "Why, really, I 
never gave it a thought," replied his friend. " Why, Joseph, of course," 
said Power ; " didn't his brothers put him into the pit for nothing P " 

A Mb. Biley, lecturing lately on music, told an amusing story of an 
organist of Bangor. The latter was very particular as to the nature of 
his meals, and having gone to church one Sunday without leaving the 
usual directions, the anxious wife sent her little boy for instructions. 
When the boy reached the church, he found they had just commenced the 
Te Deum, and, fearing to wait until it was finished, he crept up to his 
father, and commenced singing in his ear, in the treble voice (sotto 
voce) : — 

** Mother's got a hind quarter of lamb. 
What is she to do with it P " 
The organist was rather astonished, but promptly replied in the bass :— 
" Broast the loin, and boil the leg, 
Ajad make a pudding of the suet." 
With which message the young genius instantly decamped. 
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There are few who have acquired so high a reputation for witty 
sayings as Sheridan. The following may perhaps be new to many of our 
readers : — Two noble lords were once strolling down St. James's, when 
they were unexpectedljp- met by a wit. ** Ah, Sherry, my boy," said one, 
*' we were just speaking of you, and debating whether you were most 
knave or fool.** ** Why," he replied, placing himself in the centre of 
them, and taking an arm of each, ** I rather think I*m between the two ! " 
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A BOY was lying on a vine-clad hill, looking dreamily over the 
blue Mediterranean sea. As he lay there he could see the beauti- 
ful Bay of Naples, curving inwards to the fair city ; and behind 
him rose, stem and forbidding, the mountain of Vesuvius, sending 
its dark smoke up into the stainless purity of the sky. One of 
the loveliest scenes that Italy, or that perhaps even the world, 
could offer was spread before his eyes ; but the boy, readily sensi- 
tive as he generally was to all beauty of form and color, to-day 
seemed indifferent to it all, and the large eyes, " full of specula- 
tion," were blind to the landscape he knew and loved so well. 

For the lad was on the verge of a grave decision ; should he 
or should he not bid farewell to the brightness of his youth, and 
shut himself up within the grey walls of a Dominican monastery, 
there to devote himself to study and to the search after truth ? 
Monk or soldier, it seemed, he must be. The times were rough 
and violent, and there was no chance for peaceful study save 
under the garb of the monk. Besides, Nature herself seemed as 
uneasy and troubled as the States of Italy. In the quaint words 
of an old chronicler, there were " earthquakes, inundations, erup- 
tions, famine/ and pestilence ; in that troublous time creation itself 
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seemed to violate its own laws." And the boy was fanciful and 
superstitions, and he thought that perhaps the monastery would 
be the spot most approved of by his God amid such troubles. 
But most of all, Learning seemed to beckon him ; for within the 
monastery were books, and ancient manuscripts, and wonderful 
parchment rolls that he could not yet decipher, but which Father 
Anselm had promised him that he should understand, if he donned 
the garb of the monk and took the vows of St. Dominic on him. 
His pulse beat more quickly and the color glowed on his dark 
cheeks as he thought of all he might learn and the knowledge he 
might master, as with some the pulse would beat in dreaming of 
gay frolic, and the color glow with thought of some bright scene 
of festivity or of love. And when Giordano Bruno rose from the 
hillside his mind was made up, and he had resolved to enter the 
Dominican monastery, for there he fancied that Learning should 
be his comrade, and Truth itself should lift her veil before his 
eager reverent eyes. 

" You have been long, Giordano, and it grows Uite," said his 
mother tenderly, as the lad entered his lowly home in the little 
town of Nola. " And your uncle has been awaiting you, and has 
gone away sore vexed. For he says that now you are a strong lad 
and a tall, it is time that you should throw away the books you 
are ever poring over, and should learn to carry arms, as befits a 
gallant lad." 

" Mother," the boy answered gently, "I shall never carry arms, 
nor go out to rob and to kill my fellows at the order of some idle 
noble. I have resolved to go to the Dominican monastery, where 
I have long been for study under Father Anselm, and the good 
monk has promised that he will teach and train me, if I will 
promise after awhile to take the vows of the order, and become 
one of the brethren there. And, truly, to me is it a nobler life to 
study and learn what wise men have written, than to put on casque 
and haubert, and go slay ppor simple folk who have done no 
wrong to any," 

"But your uncle, my son, your uncle," urged the mother, 
anxiously. She had long known that her lad cared for the study 
rather than for the street, and was therefore in no wise surprised 
at his words, but she feared lest his uncle should be wrath, and 
deal harshly with her fatherless boy. 
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" My uncle may fight as he will," laughed the boy merrily, 
"and scold as he will, too, so you be not angry or grieved, sweet 
mother mine." And he twined his arms lovingly round his 
mother's shoulder, and kissed away her tremors and her anxieties, 
till she sat down happily to supper, content in her heart of hearts 
that her darling should escape from the turmoil of that dangerous 
time, and should grow into a reverend monk like Father Anselm, 
or one of the grave brethren of the famous monastery to which 
he belonged. But no such monk as one of those, poor anxious 
mother, shall be that gallant-hearted, passionate, eager lad of 
yours. Oh, could you read his fortune on that summer evening, 
I doubt whether you would not have chosen for him the rough 
toils and perils of the soldier's life, rather than that seemingly 
peaceful one which opened as the monastery gate rolled back to 
let in the future monk, and which ended on the field of flowers 
in Rome, long ere the full life had begun to sink into old age. 
But that future was hidden from her loving eyes, and she bade 
farewell to ,her boy, sadly indeed, but yet resignedly, as he set 
forth to his new home, and plunged into the new studies with all 
the eagerness of his fiery youth, with all the passion of his warm 
Italian heart. 

And there for some years he studied, and when the due time 
arrived, he took the vows of the Dominican order, and clad himself 
in the monk's frock. But Father Anselm, who loved him, and who 
marvelled at his keen wit and his strong subtle thought, would 
oftentimes shake his head gravely, and sigh : " I fear me that that 
keen head will not rest easy under the cowl, and that that strong 
brain will bring its owner into trouble." And he would try to 
check the young man's eager questioning, and to dull his ardor 
after study, for he thought that there was peril in the future in 
those days of growing heresy for a youth who would never accept 
an answer to a question if the answer would not bear investiga- 
tion, and who must ever be probing the old truths and the old 
beliefs, and refusing to accept as certain all that holy Church 
taught and all the traditions of Rome. 

" My son, my son," the gentle old monk would say, " you seek 
to know too much. There is danger in your endless questionings 
and in your desire to be wise above that which is written. Bead 
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your breviary, and chant your of&ces, and leave Copernicus and 
his dreams alone. Does not Holy Writ declare that God * has fixed 
the round earth so fast that it cannot be moved/ and did not 
Joshua call on the sun to stand still, a command which would 
have been absurd had the sun been stationary, as Copernicus 
suggests ? The book tells us distinctly that * the sun stood still,' 
and it must, therefore, have been moving before. Giordano, 
Giordano, my son, your questionings will lead into heresy, if you 
be not careful, and the Holy Inquisition has arguments that I 
would be loth to see applied to my favorite pupil." 

Then Bruno would kiss the old man*s hand, and say some 
light word to comfort him ; but alone he would pace up and down 
his narrow cell, struggling, thinking, wondering, praying for a 
light that never came in answer to his prayer, and longing to be 
free of the narrow round of his monastic duties, and to share 
in the intellectual struggle, the sounds of which he heard from 
afar, the struggle raging in every University of Europe between 
the old order and the new, between the philosophy of the past and 
the new thought of the present. The young lion found his cage 
too narrow for him, and the confinement began to gall. 

Annib Bbsant. 

(To he continued.) 






HISTORY PUZZLE. 
I see a crowd of peasants, and a little way off there is an army and some 
richly-dressed officers : one is a king. Presently this young king rides 
forward, attended by a few of his friends, and out of the crowd comes to 
meet him a man, tall and stately-looking. The king and the peasant 
leader talk together, and suddenly a coward belonging to the king's suite 
strikes the peasant down and kills him.— Who is the kingP Who is the 
peasant P And who is the murderer P 



CHAEADES. 
My whole was singing at my first, in my second, with my third blowing. 
A hot dog does my first ; mjr second is nothing at all ; my third is an 
old word for actor ; my whole is a favorite amusement of children. 



RIDDLE. 
Why is a man who has seen a young goat asleep likely to give an 
account of a stolen child P 
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inJTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 

Divide 1,860 guineas between A, B, and C, so that as often as A gets 
£5, B shall get £4 ; and as often as B gets £3, C shall get £1. 

If 7 men or 11 women can finish a piece of work in 17 days, how many 
days will it take 11 men and 7 women to finish it P 



ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES. 
Simple Aceostic. — Mince-meat. 
1. Mary Tudor. 2. Isabella, wife of Edward II. 3. Nero. 4. Charles I. 
5. Edward. 6. Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 7. Elizabeth. 8. Alfred the 
Great. 9. Titus. 

Charades. — Mag-net. Bird-lime. 

Riddles. 
The one supports his arms ; the other's arms support him. 
By B heading (beheading) the alphabet. 

Ceacked Nuts. 
4 cows cost £17. 

.'.1 cow cost £-7- 
But 3 horses cost the same as 5 cows. 

•-• 20 horses cost i^X20X |^=i4^=£141 13s. 4d. 
4 o 12 

To answer Nut No. 2, it is fii*St necessary to find the least common 
multiple of 2, 3, 4, 6, and 6 ; this is 60 ; but we want a number that can 
also be formed into a solid square — that is, a number which has a rational 
square root. Square 60, and as we want the smallest square that will 
divide by the given numbers, take \ of the result. This gives 900, which 
is a square, and will divide by 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Total Makks Possible, 32. — Scheherezade, 32 ; Hypatia, 28 ; Ottilie, 
26 ; Wanda, 26 ; Moss, 24 ; Hawkeye, 24 ; Our Corner Man, 24 ; Aladdin, 
20; Olivia, 16; Albigeoise, 16; Eureka, 12; Mignonette, 8; Cromwell, 
8 ; Jumbo, 4. 

Young Folks' Puzzle-Coenee Rules. 
Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
<not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 127 and 128. Each "nut" cracked 
^ains twice as many marks as one of the other riddles. Each must 
choose a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.G., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 
may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year. 

London : Printed by Annie Besant and Charles Bradlaugh, 63, Fleet St., E.C. 
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By Annie Bbsant. 

» 

III. 

The strong and intense Evangelicalism of Miss Marryat colored 
the whole of my early religious thought. I was naturally en- 
thusiastic and fanciful, and was apt to throw myself strongly 
into the current of the emotional life around me, and hence I 
easily reflected the stern and narrow creed which ruled over my 
daily life. It was to me a matter of the most intense regret that 
Christians did not go about as in the " Pilgrim's Progress," armed 
to do battle with Apollyon and Giant Despair, or fight through a 
whole long day against thronging foes, until night brought vic- 
tory and release. It would have been so easy, I used to think, to 
do tangible battle of that sort, so much easier than to learn lessons, 
and keep one's temper, and mend one's stockings. Quick to learn, 
my lessons of Bible and Prayer Book gave me no trouble, and I 
repeated page after page with little labor and much credit. I 
remember being praised for my love of the Bible, because I had 
learned by heart all the epistle of St. James, while, as a matter of 
fact, the desire to distinguish myself was a far more impelling 
motive than any love of " the holy book ;" the dignified cadences 
pleased my ear, and were swiftly caught and reproduced, and I 
was proud of the easy fashion in which I mastered and recited 

K 
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page after page. Another source of " carnal pride " — little sus- 
pected, I fear, by my dear instructress — ^was found in the often- 
recurring prayer meetings. In these the children were called on 
to take a part, and we were bidden pray aloud ; this proceeding 
was naturally a sore trial, and being endued with an inordinate 
amount of "false pride" — ^the fear of appearing ridiculous, i.e. 
with self conceit — it was a great trouble when the summons 
came : " Annie dear, will you speak to our Lord." But the 
plunge once made, and the trembling voice steadied, enthusiasm 
and facility for cadenced speech always swallowed up the ner- 
vous " fear of breaking down," and I fear me that the prevailing 
thought was more often that God must think I prayed very nicely, 
than that I was a "miserable sinner," asking "pardon for the 
sake of Jesus Christ." The sense of sin, the contrition for man^s 
fallen state, which are required by Evangelicalism, can never be 
truly felt by any- child, but whenever a sensitive, dreamy, and 
enthusiastic child comes under strong Evangelistic influence, it 
is sure to manifest "signs of saving grace." As far as I can 
judge now, the total effect of the Calvinistic training was to make 
me somewhat morbid, but this tendency was counteracted by the 
healthier tone of my mother^s thought, and the natural gay 
buoyancy of my nature rose swiftly whenever the pressure of 
the teaching that 1 was " a child of sin," and could " not naturally 
please God " was removed. 

In ihe spring of 1861, Miss Marryat announced her intention 
of going abroad, and asked my dear mother to let me accompany 
her. A little nephew whom she had adopted was suffering from 
cataract, and she desired to place him under the care of the 
famous Dtisseldorf oculist. Amy Marryat had been recalled 
home soon after the death of her mother, who had died in giving 
birth to the child adopted by Miss Marryat, and named at her 
desire after her favorite brother Frederick (Captain Marryat). 
Her place had been taken by a girl a few months older than 
myself, Emma Mann, one of the daughters of a clergyman who 
had married a Miss Stanley, closely related, indeed if I remember 
rightly, a sister of the Miss Mary Stanley who did such noble 
work in nursing in the Crimea, 

For some months we had been diligently studying German^ 
tot Miss Marryat thought it wise that we should know a Ian- 
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guage fairly well before we visited the country of which it was 
the native tongue. We had been trained also to talk French 
daily during dinner, so we were not quite " helpless foreigners " 
when we steamed away from St. Catherine's Docks, and found 
ourselves on the following day in Antwerp, amid what seemed 
to us a very Babel of conflicting tongues. Alas for our carefully 
spoken French, articulated laboriously. We were lost in that 
swirl of disputing luggage-porters, and could not understand a 
word I But Miss Marryat was quite equal to the occasion, being 
by no means new to travelling, and her French stood the test 
triumphantly, and steered us safely to a hotel. On the morrow 
we started again through Aix-la-Ghapelle to Bonn, the town 
which lies on the borders of the exquisite scenery of which the 
Siebengebirge and Rolandseck serve as the magic portal.' Our 
experiences in Bonn were not wholly satisfactory. Dear Auntie 
was a maiden lady, looking on all young men as wolves to be 
kept far from her growing lambs. Bonn was a university town, 
and there was a mania just then prevailing there for all things 
English. Emma was a plump, rosy, fair-haired typical English 
maiden, full of frolic and harmless fun ; I a very slight, pale, 
black-haired girl, alternating between wild fun and extreme 
pensiveness. In the boarding-house to which we went at first— 
the " Chdteau du Rhin," a beautiful place overhanging the broad 
blue Rhine— there chanced to be staying the two sons of the late 
Duke of Hamilton, the Marquis of Douglas and Lord Charles, 
with their tutor. They had the whole drawing-room floor, we a 
sitting-room on the ground floor and bedrooms above. The lads 
discovered that Miss Marryat did not like her " children " to be 
on speaking terms with any of the " male sect." Here was a fine 
source of amusement. They would make their horses caracole 
on the gravel in front of our window ; they would be just start- 
ing for their ride as we went for walk or drive, and would salute 
us with doffed hat and low bow ; they would waylay us on our 
way downstairs with demure ** Good morning ; " they would go 
to church and post themselves so that they could survey our 
pew, and Lord Charles — ^who possessed the power of moving at 
will the whole skin of the scalp— would wriggle his hair up and 
down till we were choking with laughter, to our own imminent 
risk. After a month of this, Auntie was literally driven out of 

k2 
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the pretty ChdteaUy and took refuge in a girl's school, much to 
our disgust, but still she was not allowed to be at rest. Mis- 
chievous students would pursue us wherever we went; senti- 
mental Germans, with gashed cheeks, would whisper compli- 
mentary phrases as we passed ; mere boyish nonsense of most 
harmless kind, but the rather stern English lady thought it 
"not proper," and after three months of Bonn we were sent 
home for the holidays, somewhat in disgrace. But we had some 
lovely excursions during those three months ; such clambering 
up mountains, such rows on the swift flowing Rhine, such 
wanderings in exquisite valleys. I have a long picture-gallery 
to retire into when I want to think of something fair, in recalling 
the moon as it silvered the Rhine at the foot of Drachenfels, or 
the soft mist-veiled island where dwelt the lady who is conse- 
crated for ever by Roland's love. 

A couple of months later we rejoined Miss Marryat in Paris, 
where we spent seven happy workful months. On Wednesdays 
and Saturdays we were free from lessons, and many a long after- 
noon was passed in the galleries of the Louvre, till we became 
familiar with the masterpieces of art gathered there from all 
lands. I doubt if there was a beautiful church in Paris that we 
did not visit during those weekly wanderings ; that of St. Ger- 
main de I'Auxerrois was my favorite — ^the church whose bell 
gave the signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew — for it con- 
tained such marvellous stained glass, deepest purest glory of 
color that I had ever seen. The solemn beauty of Notre Dame, 
the somewhat gaudy magnificence of La Sainte Chapelle, the 
stateliness of La Madeleine, the impressive gloom of St. Roch 
were all familiar to us. Other delights were found in mingling 
with the bright crowds which passed along^the Champs Elysees 
and sauntered in the Bois de Boulogne, in strolling in the garden 
of the Tuileries, in climbing to the top of every monument 
whence view of Paris could be gained. The Empire was then 
in its heyday of glitter, and we much enjoyed seeing the brilliant 
escort of the imperial carriage, with plumes and gold and silver 
dancing and glistening in the sunlight, while in the carriage sat 
the exquisitely lovely empress, with the little boy beside her, 
touching his cap shyly, but with something of her own grace in 
answer to a greeting, the boy who was thought to be bom to an 
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imperial crown, but whose brief career was to find an ending 
from the spear of savages in a quarrel in which he had no 
concern. 

In the spring of 1863 it chanced that the Bishop of Ohio 
visited Paris, and Mr. Forbes, then English chaplain at the 
Church of the Rue d'Aguesseau, arranged to have a confirmation. 
As said above, I was under deep " religious impressions," and, in 
fact, with the exception of that little aberration in Germany, I 
was decidedly a pious girl. I looked on theatres (never having 
been to one) as traps set by Satan for the destruction of foolish 
souls ; I was quite determined never to go to a ball, and was 
prepared to " suffer for conscience sake " — little prig that I was — 
if I was desired to go to one. I was consequently quite prepared 
to take upon myself the vows made in my name at my baptism, 
and to renounce the world, the flesh, and the devil with a hearti- 
ness and sincerity only equalled by my profound ignorance of 
the things I so readily resigned. That confirmation was to me a 
very solemn matter; the careful preparation, the prolonged 
prayers, the wondering awe as to the "sevenfold gifts of tne 
Spirit," which were to be given by " the laying on of hands," 
all tended to excitement. I could scarcely control myself as I 
knelt at the altar rails, and felt as though the gentle touch of the 
aged Bishop, which fluttered for an instant on my bowed head, 
were the very touch of the Wing of that " Holy Spirit, heavenly 
Dove," whose presence had been so earnestly invoked. Is there 
anything easier, I wonder, than to make a young and sensitive 
girl " intensely religious." 

My mother came over for the confirmation, and for the " first 
communion" on Easter Sunday, and we had a delightful fort- 
night together, returning home after we had wandered hand-in- 
hand over all my favorite haunts. The summer of 1862 was 
spent with Miss Marryat at Sidmouth, and, wise woman that she 
was, she now carefully directed our studies with a view to our 
coming enfranchisement from the " school-ropm." More and 
more were we trained to work alone ; our leading-strings were 
slackened, so that we never felt them save when we blundered ; 
and I remember that when I once complained, in loving fashion, 
that she was "teaching me so little," she told me that I was 
getting old enough to be trusted to work by myself, and that I 
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ipaust not expect to *^ have Auntie for a (Crutch all through life.'' 
And I venture to say, that this gentle withdrawal of constant 
supervision and teaching was one of the wisest and kindest 
things that this noble-hearted woman ever did for us. It is the 
usual custom to keep girls in the school-room until they '^ come 
out ;" then^ suddenly, they are left to their own devices, and, be- 
wildered by the unaccustomed freedom, they waste time that 
might be priceless for their intellectual growth. Lately, the 
opening of universities to women has removed this danger for 
the more ambitious ; but at the time of which I am writing no 
one dreamed of the changes soon to be made in the direction of 
the " higher education of women." 

During the winter of 1862 — 1863 Miss Marryat was in London, 
and for a few months I remained there with her, attending the 
admirable French classes of M. Roche. In the spring I returned 
home to Harrow, going up each week to the classes ; and when 
these were over. Auntie told me that she thought all she could 
usefully do was done, and that it was time that I should try my 
wings alone. So well, however, had she succeeded in her aims, 
that my emancipation from the school-room was but the starting- 
point of more eager study, though now the study turned into the 
lines of thought towards which my personal tendencies most 
attracted me. German I continued to read with a master, and 
music, under the marvellously able teaching of Mr. John Farmer, 
musical director of Harrow School, took up much of my time. 
My dear mother had a passion for music, and Beethoven and 
Bach were her favorite composers. There was scarcely a sonata 
of Beethoven's that I did not learn, scarcely a fugue of Bach's 
that I did not master. Mendelssohn's " Lieder " gave a lighter 
recreation, and many a happy evening did we spend, my mother 
and I, over the stately strains of the blind Titan, and the sweet 
melodies of the German wordless orator. Musical " At Homes," 
too, were favorite amusements at Harrow, and at these my facile 
fingers made me a welcome guest. 

A very pleasant place was Harrow to a light-hearted serious- 
brained girl. The picked men of the Schools of Oxford and 
Cambridge came there as junior masters, so that one's partners at 
ball and croquet and archery could talk as well as flirt. Never 
girl had, I venture to say, a brighter girlhood than mine. Every 
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morning and much of the afternoon spent in eager earnest study ; 
evenings in merry party or quiet home-life, one as delightful as 
the other. Archery and croquet had in me a most devoted dis- 
ciple, and the " pomps and vanities " of the ballroom found the 
happiest of votaries. My darling mother certainly " spoiled " me, 
so far as were concerned all the small roughnesses of life. She 
never allowed a trouble of any kind to touch me, and cared only 
that all worries should fall on her, all joys on me. I know now 
what I never dreamed then, that her life was one of serious 
anxiety. The heavy burden of my brother^s school and college- 
life pressed on her constantly, and her need of money was often 
serious. A lawyer whom she trusted absolutely cheated her 
systematically, using for his own purposes the remittances she 
made for payment of liabilities, thus keeping upon her a constant 
drain. Yet for me all that was wanted was ever there. Was it a 
ball to which we were going ? I need never think of what I 
would wear till the time for dressing arrived, and there laid out 
ready for me was all I wanted, every detail complete from top to 
toe. No hand but hers must dress my hair, which, loosed, fell in 
dense curly masses nearly to my knees ; no hand but hers must 
fasten dress and deck with flowers, and if I sometimes would 
coaxingly ask if I might not help by sewing in laces, or by doing 
some trifle in aid, she would kiss me and bid me run to my 
books or my play, telling me that her only pleasure in life was 
caring for her " treasure." Alas I how lightly we take the self- 
denying labor that makes life so easy, ere yet we have known 
what life means when the protecting mother- wing is withdrawn. 
So guarded and shielded had been my childhood and youth from 
every touch of pain and anxiety that love could bear for me, that 
I never dreamed that life might be a heavy burden, save as I saw 
it in the poor I was sent to help ; all the joy of those happy years 
I took, not ungratefully I hope, but certainly with as glad uncon- 
sciousness of anything rare in it as I took the sunlight. Passion- 
ate love, indeed, I gave to my darling, but I never knew all I 
owed her till I passed out of her tender guardianship, till I left 
my mother's home. Is such training wise ? I am not sure. It 
makes the ordinary roughnesses of life come with so stunning a 
shock, when one goes out into the world, that one is apt to ques- 
tion whether some earlier initiation into life's sterner mysteries 
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would not be wiser for the young. Yet it is a fair thing to 
have that joyous youth to look back upon, and at least it is a 
treasury of memory that no thief can steal in the struggles of 
later life. 

During those happy years my brain was given plenty of exer- 
cise. I used to keep a list of the books I read, so that I might 
not neglect my work ; and finding a " Library of the Fathers " 
on the shelves, I selected that for one piece de resistance. Soon 
those strange mystic writers won over me a great fascination, and 
I threw myself ardently into a study of the question : " Where 
is now the Catholic Church ? " I read Pusey, and Liddon, and 
Keble, with many another of that school, and many of the seven- 
teenth century English divines. I began to fast — ^to the intense 
disapproval of my mother, who cared for my health far more 
than for all the Fathers the Church could boast of — ^to use the 
sign of the cross, to go to weekly communion. Indeed^ the con- 
trast I found between my early Evangelical training and the 
doctrines of the Primitive Christian Church would have driven 
me over to Eome, had it not been for the proofs afEorded by Pusey 
and his co-workers, that the English Church might be Catholic 
although non-Eoman. But for them I should most certainly have 
joined the Papal Communion ; for if the Church of the early 
centuries be compared with Rome and with Geneva, there is no 
doubt that Eome shows marks of primitive Christianity of which 
Geneva is entirely devoid. I became content when I found that 
the practices and doctrines of the Anglican Church could be 
knitted on to those of the martyrs and confessors of the early 
Church, for it had not yet struck me that the early Church might 
itself be challenged. To me, at that time, the authority of Jesus 
was supreme and unassailable ; his apostles were his infallible 
messengers ; Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and Barnabas, these 
were the very pupils of the apostles themselves. I never dreamed 
of forgeries, of pious frauds, of writings falsely ascribed to 
venerated names. Nor do I now regret that so it was ; for, with- 
out belief, the study of the early Fathers would be an intolerable 
weariness ; and that old reading of mine has served me well in* 
many of my later controversies with Christians, who knew the 
literature of their Church less well than I. 

To this ecclesiastical reading was added some study of stray 
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scientific works, but the number of these that cam6 in my way 
was very limited. The atmosphere surrounding me was literary 
rather than scientific. I remember reading a translation of Plato 
that gave me great delight, and being rather annoyed by the in- 
satiable questionings of Socrates. Lord Derby's translation of 
the Iliad also charmed me with its stateliness and melody, and 
Dante was another favorite study. Wordsworth and Cpwper I 
much disliked, and into the same category went all the 17th and 
18th century "poets," though I read them conscientiously through. 
Southey fascinated me with his wealth of Oriental fancies, while 
Spenser was a favorite book, put beside Milton and Dante. My 
novel reading was extremely limited, indeed the " three volume 
novel " was a forbidden fruit. My mother regarded these ordi- 
nary love-stories as unhealthy reading for a young girl, and gave 
me Scott and Kingsley, but not Miss Braddon or Mrs. Henry 
Wood. 'Nor would she take me to the theatre, though we weut 
to really good concerts. She had a horror of sentimentality in 
girls, and loved to see them bright and gay, and above all things 
absolutely ignorant of all evil things and of premature love- 
dreams. Happy, healthy , and workful were those too brief 

years. 

{To he continued,') 
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I. 

Between forty and fifty years ago, there was in this country — 
in great, if not in chief part as the. outcome of the exertion 
of the philanthropist, Robert Owen — a strong and wide-spread 
public interest in Socialism. Nor was the interest wholly wasted, 
for the great co-operative movement which, with all its faults 
and shortcomings in some districts, has yet done so very much 
for the general improvement of the people in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, was one of the best results of the Socialistic tendencies 
aroused by the men who adopted the views of the New Lanark 
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millowner. "Christian Socialism" became fashionable, "Alton 
Locke " was widely read« and, after the fall of Charles X., French 
social schemes were not unpopular. Some talked of Cabet and 
his Icarian essay, and even tried to understand, or at least won- 
deringly admire, Fourier's "Th^orie des Quatre Mouvements." 
Others established tailoring and other ventures on quasi-commu- 
nistic principles. Labor exchanges, with labor notes marking one 
hour's labor, had already been tried in good faith by Robert Owen 
but had proved wanting, in face of those whose temporary private 
desires were more potent than their devotion to the permanent 
general welfare. Then came, following on the Irish famine, the 
vast emigration to America and to the various British Colonies, 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, the great development of coal, iron, 
and cotton industries, and the creation of railroads at home. And 
so in England, from about thirty years ago, Socialism slumbered. 
Co-operation in its stead grew mightily, at least in distribution, 
although sometimes the store was hardly true to its principles, 
and directors now and then speculated too much, in order to 
secure a big "divvy ;" but almost every fault was redeemed by 
the halls, libraries, and reading rooms these stores provided. And 
then, as sort of first cousin to the co-operative stores, we had 
building societies and land societies started all over the kingdom, 
doing on the whole much good, though even here were many 
weak spots, and often the successful ones were too costly. And 
following these came companies, with large capital divided in 
small shares with limited liability, and therefore English Social- 
ism seemed almost forgotten in the practical progress of associated 
effort. Coal enterprise doubled and trebled, iron was molten for 
trans- Atlantic and trans-Pacific use, and in this busy sea-bound 
workshop of the world Socialism became a memory for dreamers, 
rather than a doctrine for living workers. But for the last ten 
years, there have been many and growing shadows across the 
workman's path. There are too many unprofitable weaving sheds 
in Lancashire, and trade has been too bad at Lowell and in Fall 
River to tempt men to leave Bills o'Jacks for Massachusetts, 
Germany is very hungry and competes vigorously ; France has 
had to pay a war indemnity and struggles hard ; and, at home, 
our imperial expenditure increases year by year, having grown to 
£88,906,277, and our local expenditure tries hard to reach it. 
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being now £54,718,227, so that labor feels the pressure most 
severely ; and even if the laborer be not in all things as hard 
pressed as was his grandfather fifty years ago, yet being better 
educated and having greater needs, he feels the pressure more 
acutely. And the word " Socialism " is once more the label for 
what is mostly a well-intended, but usually an unmeasured, 
remedy for actual mischief. Some are Socialists from the gentle 
goodness of their hearts, like the Rev. Stewart D. Headlam, and 
because to them " Christian Socialism " is a word of real meaning. 
It means the cures they would like to work for human misery. 
Some, like J. L. Joynes, become Socialists because revolting 
against the wrong under which they see the poor groan. Socialism 
seems to them to open the Elysian fields where misery shall not be. 
There are others weak but well intending, who, shifting with the 
wind and carried with the current, fancy that the philosophic 
Socialism of Germany, the bourgeoisie-hdiiing Socialism of France, 
and the Anarchism of Southern Europe, can, on an English plat- 
form or in a London journal, be welded into a harmonious whole, 
with the mere pretence, in words, of fierce revolution furnace, 
and under poorest tin-tack hammering. I intend to ask in these 
papers : " Will Socialism help the English people ?" Can Social- 
ism be practised, except in small communities or as part of a 
religious scheme ? To answer it, it is necessary to see what 
Socialism means in theory — what it has proved in practice. I 
understand Socialism in theory to be a scheme in which all pri- 
vate property is denied, and in which society, organised as the 
state, owns all wealth, and compels the equal distribution of all 
results of labor. Of course there are some Socialists who would 
refuse to accept the words italicised. In America, many commu- 
nistic experiments have been and are still being tried, but only 
under limited conditions, and communistic only inter se. Mr, 
Noyes, Mr. Nordhoff, and Mr. Hinds have given us fair statements 
of the failures and successes of all of these. It is safe to say that 
while many of these experiments afford pleasant illustrations of 
communistic effort on a small scale, none of them give any coun- 
tenance to the hope that Socialism is practicable nationally, much 
less tjiat any kind of international Socialism is possible. Theo- 
retic Socialism in America to-day owes much of its vitality to the 
continuous influx of the troubled and hungry from Germany. It 
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is to Germany then I will first turn, and putting on one side for 
examination in a later issue the theories of Eodbertus, gravely 
sustained j of Karl Marx, ably argued ; of Lassalle, pleaded with 
moving eloquence ; I will first look at the surface of present day 
German Socialism as seen from an outsider's stand-point, and 
then try to estimate the position of Socialism throughout Europe. 
In the new and brilliant volume,^ " La Societe de Berlin," there is 
a chapter devoted to M. Bebel and the Socialists, from which I 
borrow, because clearly the writer is no Socialist. " Never," says 
he, " has a handful of men shown a courage more indomitable, an 
energy more virile." '* They are not insurrectionists ; they are 
protestants. They do not cry out against the superiority of one 
social caste over another ; they protest only against the accumula- 
tion of power in despotic hands, against the accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of the greedy. They declare themselves 
against that absolute disdain of the future of the poor exhibited 
by M. Bismarck in his methods of government. The most fero- 
cious amongst them, those who preach most loudly the doctrines 
of fire and destruction, have only reached this state of semi-mad- 
ness after long endurance of much suffering." . . . "In the 
Reichstag the position of the Socialists is a most painful one — all 
fly from them, all parties alike fear them. Their conduct is 
nevertheless most admirable, by its logical character and by the 
persistence with which they pursue their course. Though few in 
number, they make no market of their support when it is neces- 
sary to make a demonstration in favor of that liberty to whose 
cause they are devoted. They have constantly preserved their 
independence, the more remarkable as being almost unknown in 
the German parliamentary circles. They make no concessions to 
any, and reject with disdain the approaches made to them. They 
have even moved their adversaries with the savage but sublime 
eloquence with which they claim liberty for all, the fullest rights 
of citizenship for the rich as well as for the poor." Their 
formulas, says the writer, are clearly inapplicable ; their plan 
incapable of realisation ; but all that is gentle and mystic in the 
German nature is condensed in them, and they have so brought 
themselves to imagine that peace, concord, and happiness are pos- 

^ <<La Soci€t^ de Berlin.'' NcuvtUe Revue, 28, Bouleyard Poissoimiere, Paris. 
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sible by their teachings, that they have convinced themselves 
that man has the right to use every means, even fire and sword, 
to secure the end and consolidate the triumph. Unfortunately it 
is not possible to even talk of violence as a means to peace, with- 
out the most fearful mischief resulting; and while you have 
Herr Bebel, who looks on the work of destruction as evil, perhaps 
necessary, but to be avoided if it may be, you have Herr 
Hasselman, whose terribly violent language and menaces of death 
much served to procure the passing of the repressive laws against 
Socialism, by the very Reichstag in which he opposed those laws. 
Of Herr Bebel, the leading Socialist in Parliament, the following 
abridged sketch may be appropriate : " A workman's son, work- 
ing man himself, he has only arrived at the position he occupies 
by dint of the most thorough perseverance, energy, and strength of 
will. He is self-taught, and, by the sole power of his talent, has 
succeeded in organising his party, and in giving it direction and 
discipline. He acts from conviction, even more than from enthu- 
siasm. He has no hatred against the great of the earth, but he 
wishes that power should be accessible to all, not monopolised in 
the hands of a few. He desires that this power should be the 
recompense of talent, not the crowning of a glory bought by the 
blood of thousands of victims. He admits of no other superiority 
than that of intelligence and labor. He hopes, above all, for the 
amelioration of the condition of the working classes, and he 
claims above all, the fullest liberty, religious, social, material. In 
a word, he is an apostle but not a fanatic. A remarkable orator— 
his speech carries you by the earnest conviction, by the truthful- 
ness with which he compels himself to paint the misery of oppressed 
humanity, by the warmth with which he communicates his 
thought to his auditors, makes them accept his opinions, and 
brings them to the recognition of the truth of his declarations. 
He knows how to soften those who listen to him, not by 
tales of pretended suffering, but by pictures of real pain ; 
he makes them weep, not over small things, but over the 
hardships of the suffering people, of the workmen, of those 
who struggle, toil, and contest against indigence and want, and 
who will one day revolt against the dirt, the mire, and the cor- 
ruption which surround them ; against the luxury, produce of their 
labors, butwhich others enjoy ; against the wealth they have created. 
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now amassed in the hands of bankers." At Amsterdam I saw and 
listened to one of the leading Socialists, undoubtedly a very 
earnest, good, pure-minded man, but also very dangerous ; in the 
hope of " right for all," he was prepared to advocate revolutions 
involving terrible wrong to many. In Germany the Socialist is, 
unfortunately, almost an outlaw ; the rule of " blood and iron " 
has no mercy for him, no truce with him, though the ruler from 
Varzin does not mind playing with Socialism as a toy, or using 
the Socialist as a tool. Professor Ely, of Cornell University, says 
of German Socialism, that " It gives no evidence of decreasing 
power, but, on the contrary, its influence is manifestly spreading 
and becoming more and more deeply rooted in the minds and 
hearts of large masses. Its vitality is due, on the one hand, to 
the logical and philosophical strength of the systems on which it 
is based ; on the other, to the patience and indomitable perseve- 
rance of its leaders." The spirit which most moves German 
Socialism to-day is, I fear, that expressed by Karl Marx and 
Priedrich Engels, in 1847, when they closed a Socialist manifesto 
with these words : *' The Communists scorn to conceal their views 
and purposes. They declare openly that their aims can be attained 
only by a violent overthrow of the existing social order. Let the 
ruling classes tremble before a communistic revolution. The 
proletarians have nothing to lose except their chains. They have 
a world to gain. Proletarians of all shades, unite I " 

(To be continued.) 
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II. 

In the last paper on this subject it was seen how very interesting 
and important are such of the phaenomena of the igneous rocks 
as are discoverable by mere magnification under the microscope. 
We will now proceed to another method of investigation, in order 
to show that the microscope is still more valuable to the geologist. 
If we take a plate of tourmaline (a mineral found diffused through 
many granites, gneisses, crystalline limestones, etc.), cut out of a 
crystal of that mineral in a direction parallel to what is called its 
optic axis, and allow a beam of light to pass through it, the only 
effect perceptible to the unaided eye will be a faint coloring of 
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the beam ; bnt if two such plates are used some cnrions effects 
may be obtained. If the two plates be laid together as though 
they formed one piece of the crystal, viz., if they be placed with 
their optic axes parallel, the effect will only be the same as before. 
If now we turn round one of the pieces of tourmaline in its own 
plane, the light passing through the two plates will gradually 
fade, until, when they lie at right angles to each other, the whole 
of the light will be extinguished. If we continue the turning, 
the light will gradually return, and will attain its original bright- 
. ness when the two plates again lie parallel. This is the explana- 
tion of these phssnomena : According to the undulatory, or wave, 
theory of light, a ray of light is composed of vibrations in all 
possible directions perpendicular to the direction of the ray. 
Now, when a beam of light has passed through such a medium 
as we have just been supposing, viz., a plate of tourmaline, all its 
vibrations are perpendicular to a certain plane, and the light is 
said to be plane-polarised. A ray of such light, if made to pass 
through a second plate of tourmaline, will act in different ways, 
in accordance with the relative positions of the two plates — ^viz., 
when one of the two plates is in either of the two positions in 
which it can be made to lie at a right angle with the other, the 
maximum opacity will be obtained ; while, on the other hand, in 
the two positions in which it is possible for the plates to be 
parallel, the greatest transparency will occur. These details have 
been necessary in order to introduce the reader to what has to 
follow, but they are not intended, by any means, to serve for a 
full explanation of the polarisation of light — a subject much too 
elaborate for this article. It must not, moreover, be assumed that 
tourmaline is the only substance available for the production of 
the same results. Iceland spar and common mica, for example, 
will serve the purpose. Intimately connected with this subject 
is that of crystallography, with which we are unable in this 
article to deal, but its bearings will appear in the sequel. 

The complete apparatus for polarising light is called a polari- 
scope, and of this various forms have been devised. The mode 
in which it is adapted to microscopic work is as follows : A 
Nicol's prism — so called from the name of its inventor, and made 
by cutting a rhomb of Iceland spar diagonally, and cementing 
the two pieces together again with Canada balsam — is placed 
below the stage carrying the object to be examined ; this is called 
the polariser. A similar prism is placed above the object, usually, 
in fact, above the objective lens ; and this is called the analyser. 
The polariser or the analyser, or both, are constructed so that they 
can be revolved about the axis of the line of sight in the instru- 
ment ; and when the axes of the prisms are parallel, the field of 
the microscope will be illuminated. As one is turned round, the 
light will gradually be diminished until, when the prisms are at 
a right angle, it will be extinguished. From this point I write 
with the microscope at my side, and describe what I do and ob- 
iaerve. I cross the Nicols, and so darken the field. Now, I place 
upon the stage a plain slip of glass, with, of course, no percepti- 
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ble result. Replacing the glass with a thin slice of the mineral 
selenite, I get at .once a colored illumination of the field. Where 
before all was dark, no light whatever passing through to the eye, 
light is obtained, not by removing that which before obstructed 
the light, but by further interposing another substance, which by 
itself is not luminous ! But why does the perfectly transparent 
piece of selenite transmit to my eye a light of such distinct color ? 
The answer is, that the selenite is crystalline, and has interfered 
with the vibrations passing from the polariser to the analyser in 
such a way as to have allowed certain of them to reach my eye. 
With the selenite still upon the stage of the microscope, I now 
revolve one of the prisms, and what happens is this : Whereas 
the color was blue to begin with, it gradually, as the Nicol is 
turned, becomes less decided in tint, and presently gives a yellow 
effect, until the Nicol has been turned through 90 degrees of a 
circle, when it appears decidedly yellow. And so, if the turning 
be continued, yellow and blue colors are obtained alternately at 
every 90 degrees. Further, I change the selenite for another 
slice of slightly different thickness, and instead of blue and yellow 
I get red and green alternating, and so on. When the Nicols are 
crossed, there is a direction in which the plate of selenite itself 
becomes dark — a direction quickly found by turning it round 
upon the stage ; and when they are parallel the revolution of the 
selenite gives the same alternation of colors which was produced 
by revolving one of the prisms. In crystallography the direction 
in which the light is extinguished is of importance, but the ex- 
planation of it is one of those questions, before alluded to, which 
we cannot here stay to consider. 

For the selenite I now substitute a section cut from one of the 
lavas, pitchstone ; and the one chosen is aporphyritic pitchstone, or 
" pitchstone porphyry." Before, however, examining the section 
in the microscope, I hold it up to the light, and see that the rock 
is composed of a number of definite crystals, scattered throughout 
an almost homogeneous groundmass. It may be mentioned that 
the term porphyry is applied to vitreous rocks as well as others, 
implying that isolated crystals, distinctly visible to the naked eye, 
occur in them. In all cases the name has a purely arbitrary limit. 
Between crossed Nicols the whole of the groundmass of our speci- 
men remains dark (as in the case of the plain glass slip), but the 
crystals scattered within it all transmit a bright light, and some 
of them are very deeply colored. If the reader refers to the 
illustration of the rock with micro-crystalline base in the former 
article, he will get a good idea of what is seen here. There is 
also this to be noted : every one of the crystals seen in this 
section has, at some direction or other when the section is rotated 
between crossed Nicols, its whole length extinguished. The base 
of this rock is micro- felsitic, and its behavior in polarised light 
is much the same as that of the glassy base of vitreous rocks, 
such as the obsidian, spoken of in the former article, which had 
developed spherulites, or some of the more vitreous forms of 
pitchstone. It is important to observe that all these vitreous 
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materials are obscure between crossed Nicols ; for all minerals 
which polarise are neither amorphous, like glass, nor do they 
crystallise in the " cubic system," like rock-salt. So that if the 
geologist is seeking to discover the nature of a crystal contained 
in some rock which he is examining under the microscope, he has 
this fact to start with. But it does not follow that if the substance 
he is investigating does not polarise, that therefore it is either 
amorphous or crystallises in the cubic system. The direction in 
which the section of a crystal is made must be taken into con- 
sideration. In those crystals which are, like Iceland spar, doubly 
refractive (and all are doubly refractive except those which belong 
to the cubic system), there is one direction, and sometimes more 
than one, in which the crystal is dark between crossed Nicols. 
Thus the readiness with which we can tell by this method whether 
a rock contains any glassy constituent, and what are the characters 
of its crystals, give us a further glimpse into the importance of 
the microscope in geology. Even here, however, our story does 
not end. Though this particular branch of geological study is 
usually considered a difficult one, it has its fascinating features ; 
and if the reader could see for himself the various phssnomena 
here written about, his interest in the subject would be awakened 
if not intensified. 

I next place upon the stage of the microscope a mounted 
section of a Cornish rock, composed of quartz and hornblende. 
Removing the analyser — an operation effected in a second of time, 
the instrument being so constructed that as little time as possible 
is lost in adapting it to its various purposes — I examine the 
section first with only the polariser in use. The quartz is very 
easily distinguishable from the hornblende, for it is quite trans- 
parent, while the latter is deeply colored. But I rotate the 
polariser : the quartz remains unaltered, while the hornblende 
exhibits a gradation from deep brown to dark yellow. This pro- 
perty is called dichroism, or pleochroism. If, when the upper 
polarising prism is removed and the lower one is rotated, no 
alternation of color is observed, no dichroic mineral is present ; 
but it very often happens that in a slice of crystalline rock some 
portion shows a change of tint, and this property often enables us 
to identify the mineral constituents. Augite and hornblende 
would often be indistinguishable but for the fact that one is 
dichroic and the other is not, or very feebly so. The absence of 
the quality in a particular case, however, is not of the same nega- 
tive value as its presence is of positive value. But now I throw 
the analyser into use, the immediate effect of which is to give a 
brilliant color to every portion of the quartz lying in the field of 
vision. The turning of the lower prism has, under these condi- 
tions, the same result upon the quartz as upon the hornblende, 
only in a more extraordinary degree, quartz being a mineral 
which, above all others, perhaps, yields beautiful colors. 

The order in which the various minerals of an igneous rock 
have crystallised out of the molten mass may be made out where 
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one is observed to be enclosed within the other. When, for in- 
stance, as in this section of diabase, an angite crystal encloses 
grey crystals of felspar, it is perfectly plain that the felspar must 
have been the first to crystallise, otherwise it would not have 
been found inside the augite. Such enclosed crystals are called 
endomorphs, while the crystals so including them are called peri- 
morphs. In this section of white syenite, from Sutherlandshire, a 
crystal of Haughtonite (a variety of mica) encloses small crystals 
of apatite (a phosphate). 

A pretty phaenomenon is produced when I place on the stage 
this section of syenite, a rock composed of orthoclase (a variety 
of felspar) and hornblende. Almost all the crystals of felspar 
are twinned, and polarise in different colors on either side of a 
median line which represents the plane of composition, the differ- 
ence in color being due to the difference of direction of the optical 
axes in the opposite halves of the crystal. Those felspars which 
crystallise in the monoclinic system are commonly twinned upon 
this type, called the Carlsbad type of twinning. It is as if a 
crystal had been cut in two in a certain direction, one part turned 
round a certain number of degrees, and then re-united. By re- 
volving the polariser, the two halves of these twins are made to 
alternate their tints. Thus, when one is green the other is red, 
and vice versa. It would be well if I could represent the phseno- 
menon in colors for the benefit of the reader, but this is imprac- 
ticable. In many cases, and in nearly all granites, different 
varieties of felspar are present, and it is often possible by means 
of the microscope to determine their characters. It is generally 
easy to ascertain whether a particular variety crystallises in the 
monoclinic or triclinic systems, as the former show only two 
colored halves or lamelke, while the latter are striated by nume- 
rous twin-lamell8B, which polarise in different alternating colors. 
Of course, when the section is made in the plane of composition 
of the twin-lamellae, this is not discernible. To further determine 
the character of a felspar, it is necessary to study its angle of 
extinction between crossed Nicol's prisms ; and to do this a 
microscope with a rotating stage must be employed, and this 
stage must be accurately divided into degrees. There must also 
be some arrangement for exactly centreing an object for any 
object glass used, so that any minute speck in the slide may be 
made to revolve immediately beneath the point of intersection of 
two crossed spider-lines set within the eye-piece. But here we 
are in danger of trenching upon the forbidden sphere of crystall- 
ography. A section of picrite, an "ultra-basic" rock, which I 
hold in my hand, contains a great number of twinned crystals of 
orthoclase, scattered amongst larger crystals of olivine, consider- 
ably serpentinised. 

Although our attention has hitherto been limited to rocks of 
igneous origin, it will, I think, have been made abundantly plear 
that the microscope has done yeoman's service in geology. Some 
of the questions concerning a rock which this method of investi- 
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gation enables the student to answer more or less satisfactorily 
are : Is it entirely crystalline, or is there trace of any glassy 
ground mass ? If crystalline, what minerals are the crystals 
composed of ? Does the rock yield any evidence of devitrification 
of what was once a glassy base ? What has been the order in 
which the various minerals have crystallized ? What alteration 
have its constituents undergone, as olivine into serpentine, augite 
into viridite, and felspar into kaolin ? In the former paper it 
was stated that the most glassy lavas pass by imperceptible gra- 
dations into the most crystalline rocks. Thus examples can be 
shown of all the degrees of crystalline condition between a per- 
fectly crystalline granite and a quartz-felsite, and between a 
quartz-felsite and a rhyolite or obsidian. And, again, we find 
every degree of crystalline condition between basalt and its glassy 
form, tachylyte, on the one hand, and gabbro and augite-porphyry 
on the other. The different kinds of lavas have had given them 
by geologists distinct names for their glassy and crystalline con- 
ditions. The following classification is the one best agreed 
upon : 

Yitreous Condition. 

Obsidian. 

Tachylyte. 

It was long contended that the ancient lavas, " traps " as they 
were called, were fundamentally different in character from the 
volcanic materials of modern times, but in the light of the dis- 
coveries made by microscopic examination, few remain of that 
opinion. The relations, also, between the materials of which the 
crust of our globe is built up and such of the materials of other 
orbs as fall within our grasp, is a question upon which less diffi- 
culty is felt than formerly, thanks again to these methods. In 
1870 a number of blocks of iron were discovered in the island of 
Disco by Professor Nordenskiold, which for some time were 
considered to be meteorites which had fallen from space, inas- 
much as their chemical composition proved to be like that of 
ordinary meteorites, viz., iron alloyed with nickel and cobalt. It 
is now known, however, that these masses are of telluric origin, 
for the district in which they were discovered is found to have 
been the scene of extensive volcanic action in a former geological 
period, and close by are several great dykes of a basalt, full of 
particles of metallic iron. It was mentioned before that picrite 
was one of the rocks called " ultra-basic," and it will be well to 
point out here that lavas are classified into acidic lavas, inter- 
mediate lav£^, and basic lavas, according as they contain a greater 
or less amount of silica. In the acid lavas there is a much greater 
proportion of silicon, while oxygen constitutes one-half their 
weight, and the proportion of metals of the iron group is small. 
Passing to the heavier intermediate and basic lavas, the proportion 

L % 



Crystalline Condition. 


Lavas. 


Granite. 

Syenite, 

Diorite. 

Miascite. 

Gabbro. 


Rhyolitl. 

Trachyte. 

Andesite. 

Phonolite. 

Basalt. 
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of oxygen diminishes, and magnesium, calcium, and the metals of 
the iron group increase in quantity. Then in the ultra-basic 
rocks, a small group, the proportion of magnesium and iron is 
large and of oxygen very small. These now well-understood iron- 
masses of OvifaJi lend considerable support to the theory, derived 
from quite independent sources, that the earth's interior consists 
of a solid metallic mass, at one time surrounded, as astronomers 
think, by a gaseous envelope of the non-metals which have, with 
the exception of the existing atmosphere and oceans, since com- 
bined with the metals of the nucleus to make up what we call the 
" crust." Philosophers have suggested that this work of the com- 
bination of the gases and waters of the exterior with the metals 
of the interior will sometime be completed. 

The revelations of the microscope concerning rocks other than 
the igneous ones will conclude this series of papers next month. 

W. Mawbr. 

["William Nieve," on page 83, should have read "William 
Nicol." The third crystal in the cut on page 84 is mica.] 
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CHAPTER XVlll.— (Continued). 

When I arrived at Munich I wrote to Madame de Lievitz. My 
letter contained but three words : " In six days." I was in a sad 
condition. I had only Wilson's old clothes, torn and faded ; and 
these rags had seen everything, and breathed of memory. I 
could not go to a banker, for I should have been obliged to give my 
name. Luckily I had brought away from Paris, stitched under 
the lining of my knapsack, two costly rings ; I slipped one on 
my finger, and sold the other for fifteen hundred francs. 

Arrived at Geneva, I learned that Madame de Lievitz had left 
the Hotel de la Paix, and was staying at a house named La Soli- 
tudCy distant about a mile from the town. I rushed to La Soli- 
tude, but Madame de Lievitz was out, so I left my card and 
returned to the hotel, where I waited for hours in suspense. 
Towards evening there was a knock at my door ; it opened, and 
a voice said : " May I come in ? " I saw a robe floating in the 
twilight, and fell on my knees. A stifled laugh warned me of 
my mistake, and I rose precipitately. 

" You think I am like her," said Helen, drawing herself up. 
" May your sin be forgiven you I It is nearly dark." 

" You have the same figure," I stammered in confusion. 

"And the same voice ?" 

"Perhaps." 
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" It is very possible. We are foster-sisters, and Dr. Meergraf 
says that it shows." 

"What do I care about your Dr. Meergraf?" I broke out, 
angrily. " What message do you bring me ? " 

" You will be expected at ten o'clock." 

" Ah I " I cried, in a transport. " What reward do you wish ? 
I think you are fond of necklaces ? " 

f^^ She made a gesture of contempt. "What are your presentR 
to me ? If I asked her for pearls, she would give them to me ; 
but I ask nothing. For, years ago, I was sick almost to death, and 
she nursed me for fifteen nights, one after the other. That is 
better than a necklace." 

" You are still ready, then, to go through fire and water for 
her ? " 

" She would do it for me." Then, laughing : " Try and have 
better eyes presently," and away she went. 

\^ At nine o'clock I was on my way. I said to myself as I went : 
** Everyone who goes near her adores her. What will she not do 
for the man she loves ! " 

The groom who opened the door told me that Madame de Lievitz 
was not alone, and seemed doubtful whether she could receive 
me. He took in my card, and I heard her answer : " Most cer- 
tainly ; show him in." 

Two strangers were with her — ^an Irish lady and a young un- 
known painter, from whom she had, out of sheer kindness, 
ordered a picture. He had just brought it to her, and she was 
examining it carefully. As I went in she held out her hand 
cordially, saying : " I am glad to see you, Mr. Wilson." I stared 
at her helplessly, and she turned back to the picture, discoursing 
to the young painter with her finished, easy grace. Presently the 
Irish lady, who wished to take some lessons, drew a few paces 
away to arrange the terms, and I had a moment's tete-a-tete with 
Madame de Lievitz. 

" Well," she said, " what do you think of my young painter ? 
He has two children, and nothing to keep the pot boiling." 

« Why am not I one of your poor," I said, bitterly. " I should 
be less inclined to curse your good works." 

" Speak lower." Then, looking at me with eyes which danced 
with fun, she rose on tiptoe and whispered : " Foolish boy." 

I was going to answer, but she put her finger to her lips. 
** Presently, you will leave with him ..." 

" I will not leave." 

She began to laugh. " How violent you are, I did not say 
you might not come back. Perhaps you will see Helen ; I do 
not forbid you to follow her, but I forbid you to fall on your 
knees before her." 

• •••••• 

The clock was striking twelve when I returned, and slipped 
through a side-door into the garden, in which Helen was await- 
ing me.^j^She led me along a winding path, through an opened 
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door, across a dark room, and lifted a curtain which hung over 
the doorway of the drawing room. There I saw Madame de 
Lievitz, the mask fallen, her face eloquent with emotion. " At 
last," she breathed. In those two words were her heart, her soul, 
her future. We clasped each other's hands and gazed into each 
other's eyes. " It is really true that you are here ?" she said. " I 
have really won my cause ? Ah I I have taken pains enough. 
Will you fly me again ? " 

She sank into a chair, and I saw tears slowly rolling down her 
cheeks. 

A sudden revolution of feeling overcame me. A moment ago 
my senses were a-flame, my passions aroused. Now my memory 
awoke, I remembered that I had been forced to choose between a 
woman and Poland. The wound that I thought healed re-opened. 
Before I could be happy, I needed to be comforted. I threw my- 
self at her feet, and burying my face in her dress, I sobbed aloud. 
As soon as I could speak, I gasped : ^^ Just now I was the man 
who loved you, and whom you loved ? What has happened ? 
Now I would only be one of the poor you relieve, one of the sick 
you nurse. I who nearly cursed your good works, I have need of 
your pity, and you will heal me. You know who I am, all of 
which I had dreamed. Once I had courage. When you were 
waiting for me one evening I fled. I went to Poland, for there is 
a Poland, and I loved her passionately. I had to choose between 
Poland and you. But I could not see her. My fingers had never 
touched her hand. She whispered something to me, soft and 
low, but she had never kissed me on the mouth. I swear to you 
that it was not Siberia that I feared. I cared nothing for Siberia. 
But I feared life without you. You will comfort me, you will 
heal me ; you said my honor was safe. They may smile and 
point at me, but I will hide my face in your robe ; I will give 
you my conscience and you will rock it to sleep. You will be at 
once my mistress and my sister of charity. . . ." 

I had spoken swiftly, breathlessly ; at first her fingers rested 
on my hair, but she had taken away her hand. What was she 
doing ? What was she thinking of ? Her silence terrified me. 
I lifted my eyes, and my blood froze. Her face had changed, it 
was as though sculptured in marble ; her forehead was frowning, 
her lips bent in a haughty curve ; her eyes were cold and hard 
as steel. At my start of fear, she softened. " Poor child I " she 
said. There was pity in her tone, but there were also bitterness 
and pride. " Tell me the truth," I muttered trembling. " I have 
offended you ? " 

" Offended ?" she answered. " You have grieved me. Ah I if I 
had only guessed I I thought you strong. Of what use are 
regrets and remorse. You should know yom* own mind, and 
having chosen, fling the past behind you, and think of it no 
more.** 

She rose as she spoke, and tossing back her head as a curl fell 
oyer her eyes, her hair fell from its loose knot, and covered her 
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shoulders with its waves. With a swift transition of feeling I 
sprang to my feet : " I am a miserable fool," I cried. " I am 
pntting ghosts between my paradise and me." 

I tried to clasp her in my arms, but she put me back. " What 
are you thinking of," she said, with bitter irony in her tone. " I 
am only your sister of charity." " I was lying," I cried. " I 
need no pity. I am cured. Who will dare look in my face and 
tell me I am not happy ? I despise their smiles, their looks ; I 
despise the past and shame. Who says I ought not to have 
signed. I will answer : Here she is. She is mine. Is there one 
of you who would not commit a crime for her ? She is mine." 

She threw a strange glance at me, then covering her face with 
her hands she seemed to think, and extinguishing the lights she 

slipped from the room. 

• ••••• 

On the following day, as I walked towards La Soliitidey mists 
of joy floated before my eyes. I did not walk, I flew. The earth 
seemed to bound beneath me. I drank in the wind. I saw, 
I heard nothing. 

I arrived and rang the bell. 

** Is Madame de Lievitz visible ? " 

" No, sir," was the answer. " She has left." 

"You say?" 

*' That the countess has left." 

" Left ? You mean that she has gone out for a walk ?" 

" No, sir. She received a letter this morning, and left by the 
eight o'clock train." 

" You are making some mistake. I asked for Madame de 
Lievitz." 

" So I understood, sir." 

" She has left nothing for me — no letter ? " 

"Nothing at all." 

The Irish lady I had seen the evening before was crossing the 
hall and recognised me. " You are asking for Madame de Lievitz 
She left suddenly this morning, without bidding me good-bye. I 
regret her departure deeply, for she is a most charming woman." 

I repeated stupidly : " She has not left a letter for me ?'• 

"I think not. She left a thousand francs for the young 
painter whose picture she bought — a beautiful picture." 

I burst out laughing. " She thought of the painter, then, be- 
fore she left, and forgot .... ." 

I dropped like a log. The charitable Irishwoman tended me 
and brought me out of my swoon ; and when I recovered I 
babbled some explanation of having walked too fast, of having 
felt the sun. 

" The spring sun is very dangerous," she answered placidly. 
**Tou should always rub your face with saltwater before going out.'^ 

I thanked her and escaped. " How stupid I am," I muttered 
as I returned. " She will have written to me by the post, and I 
shall find a letter awaiting me at the hotel." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Thbrb was no letter at the hotel, no news at the railway station*, 
One day, two days passed, and I knew nothing, save that she was 
gone. I did not feel grief, nor pain, nor despair ; only a heavy 
stupor, a suspension of life. On the fifth day I woke with the 
idea : ** She is at Maxilly. She is preparing some surprise for me. 
I will surprise her." I took the steamboat to Maxilly. The 
house was closed and desolate ; and on the same night I returned 
to Geneva. There, two days later, as I was walking towards La 
Solitude, I passed a fat little man who seemed familiar to me. 
I turned. He had done the same, and was coming towards me. 
" Where is she ? " I cried aloud. 

Dr. Meergraf — for it was he — answered, in his usual phlegmatic 
fashion : " There are some things we do not talk about in the 
street. I was on my way to your hotel. Will you come back 
with me?" 

We walked quickly back to the hotel, without saying a word ; 
there he installed himself in an armchair, and I, standing in 
front of him, asked abruptly : " I hope, at least, you have come 
to tell me that* she is dead." 

"He is dead." 

"He I Who?" 

«M. deLievitz." 

" Ah I M. de Lievitz. Then that message— it was for that that 
she left?" 

"Without doubt." 

I was silent, but I understood all. 

" You must see the bright side of things," he went on. " I 
have really brought you good news. M. de Lievitz was in love 
with his wife, and was madly jealous. If he were not dead, he 
would be here. You would have had the unpleasant alternative 
of killing him or of being killed by him." 

"Why speak of an alternative," I said drily. "He would 
have killed me." 

" Once engaged, how can you tell what would happen ? Could 
you have prevented him rushing on your sword-point ? And in 
the other case, what would you gain ? Do you desire to be dead ? 
You have only one life." 

I made two turns up and down the room. " Then she counted 
on me," I cried, " to kill her husband ? That was all I was good 
for. She said, coldly : * This Pole is brave and mad ; he will not 
hesitate about doing me this slight service.' " 

" You are about right," he said, opening his snuff-box. 

"At first she tried another fool. Unluckily, Pardenaire was a 
clumsy idiot. Then she laid : *Let us try Bolski. God has sent 
him to me.' But now M. de Lievitz is dead, and she does not 
want Bolski any longer, so she has let Bolski go. How simple 
and natural all that is." 

" You are going too far," he answered. " The question as to 
Pardenaire is, who loaded that gun. She says that he did ; he 
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says that sh© did. I do not know. But guns have been so much 
improved of late years that perhaps they load themselves ! As 
regards yourself, if she does not love you now she did love you. 
I had to perform veritable feats of eloquence to prevent her 
following you when you ran away. Then she came across you 
in Poland, and they told her some stories about you that awoke 
all her old passion. I do not say that in her desire to win you 
back there was not some thought of triumph, of the joy of a 
Russian in vanquishing a Pole, but she loved you as she has loved 
no one else. You had everything in your hands, and you spoilt 
it all. She told me three days ago what had happened. You 
should have presented yourself to her as master, as ruler. But 
what did you do ? You fell on your knees and bored her about 
your conscience, about your remorse. And then you cried, and 
sobbed. The man she loved was only a sobbing weakness, a 
weeping willow. * I felt,' she said to me, * terribly disillusioned. 
He seemed to me so small, so small, I could scarcely see him.' 
Then she heard that Mr de Lievitz was dead, and rushed off 
post haste. She had no longer any need of you, and she had 
taken a dislike to you. It is her great fault to dislike those she no 
longer loves." 

" She had taken a dislike to me ? " I cried, " yet she gave 
herself to me. She is not a woman ; she is the lowest of crea- 
tures." 

He shook his head. " Another exaggeration. You look on her 
as a monster. I do not believe in monsters. Shall I tell you 
what this woman is ? Good or bad, she has only instincts, and 
she goes as they drive her. She does good as the sun shines, evil 
as the hail falls ; it is fatality. A ferocious and benevolent 
egoism, that is her description. Bah I at least your vanity must 
be satisfied ; thanks to you she has a romance in her life. It was 
the first and will be the last. She is returning to political life, 
and a year hence she will marry her Prince Reschine." 

" Her Reschine ?" I queried. 

" Oh, you don't know Reschine ? He was minister plenipo- 
tentiary at Lisbon,'and has just been recalled, and will be given 
a great embassy. He adores Madame de Lievitz, and writes to 
her every week. Thanks to Ladislas Bolski and apoplexy, M. 
de Lievitz has left the road open for them. As soon as her 
mourning is over she will marry her prince, and with the help 
of each other's genius I do not know where they will stop. 
There they are, happy. Let us try to be so too. . My dear friend, 
be a philosopher, such as I am. I was much attached to that 
woman ; I consoled her, confessed her, anatomised her, and that 
madie the happiness of my life. But I said to myself the other 
day : * She is a widow and happy ; not only am I of no further 
use, but she will dislike me as knowing too much.' I asked for 
three months' leave, and the three months will last as long as my 
life. I left before I was dismissed. That I call philosophy. Be 
as reasonable as I am, and think no more about it." 
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I burst out laughing, but when he was gone, I opened the win- 
dow and looked out for a long time at the sky and the lake. On 
closing it I said loud : "My life is over," and looking in the glass 
I saw a criminal who had perjured himself to obtain pardon. 
Then I turned away, saying : " I have yet three things to do — ^to 
confess, to revenge, to kill myself." That night I left for Paris. 



CHAPTER XX. 

First to confess. It was a duty, an expiation ; it might be a 
relief. Some one has said that hope is the eternal cowardice of 
man. Perhaps* they would be more indulgent to me than I to 
myself ; perhaps they would teach me how to repair my crime. 

For a long time I doubted whether I would go first to Tronsko 
or my mother. I feared her more than I feared him. I resolved 
to begin with him, and twice I stood at his door, and could not 
cross his threshold. Xt last I wrote to him. Into my letter I put 
all that was left of my heart. Never was a confession more faith- 
ful, more sincere. I only left blank the name of the woman who 
had destroyed me. I sent my letter by a commissioner, and a few 
hours later Tronsko's card was handed to me : "I shall be visible 
to-morrow afternoon at five o'clock." The words were in his own 
hand ; he had written to me. I kissed the card. I knew I should 
have to meet the transports of a savage wrath, fury, insult ; but 
perhaps after crushing me, he would be softened by my humility^ 
by my good faith. Pity, counsel ; these were all the alms I 
craved. 

On the following day, towards noon, my solitude terrified me, 
and I was seized with an irresistible longing to see my mother. 
I reached the Rue Taitbaet, and walked up and down for an hour. 
At last I entered and climbed the stairs, my knees bending under 
me, my breath coming short. I pulled myself together, and rang^ 
the bell. It was old John who opened to me, and he did not 
recognise me for some time. At last, staggering backwards ; 
" You, sir I Madame will die of joy ! " 

*' Is she here ?" I gasped, leaning for support against the wall. 

" She is just gone out, but will soon return." 

" All the better. You will have time to prepare her." 

He stared at me in astonishment. "You are terribly changed, 
you look ten years older. Have you suffered much? Those 
brigands have ill-used you I " 

" How is my mother ? " I interrupted. 

" Ah, it is well you have arrived, sir. Since you left, she has 
a mania for her poor. It is impossible to keep her from ihem. 
The other day when she came in, she fainted from fatigue, yet 
two hours afterwards she went out again to visit others. ' At this 
rate she will kill herself." 

"Women are very different," I remarked, "Some, charity 
amuses ; others it kills." 
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" how happy madame will be I *' he cried. 

" Not so much as you fancy. I bring her sad news." 

" However sad, you are alive, sir, and that is the chief point." 

As he talked, he had led me into my mother's room. " See," 
said he, " hide in the recess ; I will prepare her, for they say great 
joys are dangerous, I will tell her you bring bad news." 

I drew from my pocket an envelope ; it contained a copy of 
the declaration I had signed. " The news is there. Give her this 
envelope." 

I was alone. I glanced round. In all that surrounded me my 
mother was present ; her room resembled her. White was her 
color. White the carpet and the chairs ; white the curtains, the 
hangings of silk on the walls. Opposite me was a statuette of 
alabaster, a woman crouching and chained, with the inscrip- 
tion : Polonia expectans et speranSy Poland who waits and hopes. 
Above hung an ivory crucifix. Between the crucifix and the 
statuette my portrait. At that one spot my mother had gathered 
all she loved — her God, her country, her child. How strange was 
the position of the portrait. What could be said to it by that 
crucified God, that enchained country ; and how could it reply ? 
But that portrait was not of me. It was of a man who now 
was dead. But in a mother's heart what treasures of fathomless 
pity, of inextinguishable love. It might be that she would call 
him living from the tomb. 

Presently I heard a footstep, and drew the curtain close across 
the recess. My mother entered, followed by John. " What is the 
matter ? " she was saying. "What has happened ? " 

" Ah I if you knew I " 

". But speak ; what has happened ? " 

" The most extraordinary, the most delightful thing." 

" Take care what you say," she said, her voice trembling. " If 
I believed " 

" Believe. It is that." 

She uttered a cry. ** He has come home ? He is here ? " 

" He will be in a few minutes. He went out to pay a visit." 

" He I " she murmured. ** He, my son, my dear son I Ah I 
God is good. And you, too, are good," she went on, turning 
to the statuette. " You have taken from me all I loved, but you 
have given me back this one. Oh, you are good, you are good." 

Then to John : " How is he ? He cut his hair before he went. 
Has it grown again ? " 

'^ I must hide nothing from you, madame. He is very pale 
and shattered." 

** I will make him well." 

"You must comfort him too. His face is as dark as a prison 
door. I think he said that things had not gone well with him, 
and that he had not succeeded." 

" Oh, well I that is a pity," she said ; " but after all it cannot 
be helped." And turning again tb the statuette : " You read the 
heart, you look at the thoughts, the intentions. You know him. 
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do you not ? You know he has done all that could be done. 
When honor is safe, Poland is content. But when will he 
return ? Oh ! I hunger and thirst for him. I hope he has not 
changed too much. My God ! where has he gone to ?" 

"Patience, he will come back. While waiting, if madame 
would read this. It is a paper he bade me give you. He wishes 
you to read it before you see him." 

" That is singular," she murmured. " There are things, then, 
that he would rather write than say to me ? " 

She opened the envelope. I closed my eyes, and crouched 
against the wall. I'here was a long silence. Then I heard a cry, 
or a roar, in which I did not recognise my mother's voice. She 
had cried to the statuette : " He has denied you ! " 

Again there was silence, and she said presently : " It is false. 
Ladislas Bolski has not signed these infamies. He has not signed, 
I tell you. He would have died ten times over rather than sign. 
John, tell me he has not signed, and that he is dead." 

At these words I advanced, crying : " You see I am alive I " 

She was standing up. Her face showed no surprise, only 
horror. She threw on me a terrible glance, a glance inexorable 
as Justice : " Poland and I," she cried, " we curse you I " 

I fell on my knees, and I heard her say r " John, you must 
wash that thoroughly to-morrow." She was pointing to the floor 
soiled by my knees. 

I tried to drag myself to her feet, but she drew back. " I will 

tell all when you know it was she that woman 1 am 

still your child " 

At last I raised my eyes ; her face had changed, and she was 
making a convulsive effort to smile ; her lips writhed, and she 
bent forward, opening her arms, then pressed her hands on her 
heart, and fell backwards on the floor. 

John and her maid lifted her to her bed. I flew for a doctor. 
** It is a spasm," he said, and forbade me to see her for two hours. 
I looked at my watch ; it was half-past four. " Ah I " I said to 
myself, " I have something to do. Tronsko is waiting for me." 
I jumped into a cab, and drove to the Rue Vieux-Colombier. 

After what I had seen and heard, all else was indifferent to 
me ; but Tronsko's reception surprised me nevertheless. I found 
a man who was tranquil, easy, jovial, and who held out his hand 
to me — no, I am wrong, one of the flngers of his left hand. A 
young Polish surgeon was with him, whom he asked to go into 
the next room for a few minutes, but not to leave the house, as he 
wanted at his hands a slight service. 

When we were alone : " Well," he said to me, smiling, " I have 
read your second despatch. It is even better than the first. You 
have profited by your two years of study. The recital is graphic, 
and full of touching reflexions. Style is certainly your strong 
point, my boy, and it is a very useful talent." 

" You have nothing else to say to me ? " I interrupted. 

" What a hurry you are in I I am only just beginning. Besides, 
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I already knew the outline of the affair. I received yesterday 
two Russian papers which mention you. You are quite a celebrity. 
These journals praise up to the skies the magnanimity of your 
legitimate sovereign, the Emperor of all the Russias, and they do 
not grudge their praises of you. Just listen." And taking up one 
of the papers he read aloud : 

*' Ladislas Bolski manifested the most teaching repentance. He beat 
his breast. His face was bathed in tears. * No/ he cried, * I shall never 
forgive myself for having offended the best of masters, and henceforth he 
shall have no more faithful subject than myself.' May this young man 
serve as a model to Poland. Good blood cannot lie. A Bolski could 
not long remain in the path of perdition. There are names which 
compel ..." 

" Do not lower your eyes," cried Tronsko. " Do not blush. The 
praise is a little thick, perhaps, but, the devil I you must not be 
too modest." 

I tore the paper from his hand, and trampled it under my feet. 

** The thing that really vexes me," he went on in a measured 
tone, ^* is that the journalist and you have not enlightened me on 
one point. We know on good authority that Casimir is under 
lock and key, and some think that you denounced him." 

I looked straight into his eyes. " You know as well as I do, 
that it is an impudent lie, an infamous calumny," I said coldly. 

" Big words. A lie I I wish to believe you, but where are your 
proofs ?" 

I answered furiously : " Where are the proofs that you went to 
Kamschatka?" 

" Quite true ; there are no proofs," he replied, laughing. " But 
when I say so, people believe me. But when you say that you 
are an honest man, they do not believe you, but say that it is only 
le premier pas que coUte, and that where dishonor is concerned, 
one who has drunk will drink. I am sorry, but human opinions 
are so fantastic." 

1 took my hat and walked towards the door : "There is one who 
will believe me." 

He ran after me and seized me by the arm : ** Your mother ?" 
he said, raising his voice. " Oh I I trust you do not imagine 
.... Wretched boy I if you say a word to her you will kill her. 
Besides, how would you dare to look at that transparent face 
through which you can see a spotless heart, at that mouth which 
has never lied, at those eyes full of sunlight and of truth I I defy 
you to look her in the face, I defy you to touch 2 fold of her dress 
without shivering, I defy you to hear the sound of her voice 
without feeling your conscience bite your heart like a viper." 

I felt that he spoke the truth. Despair overwhelmed me, and 
I sank into a chair crying : " Then my life is over." 

" It is over," he answered. " There is no such thing as a small 
dishonor. A man fancies it is a crevasse, and finds it has no 

bottom. Dishonor is a gulf " Then walking to the end of 

the room and looking at a cage I knew, he went on. "You see 
this goldfinch ; it is not the one you took such pains over. Tha* 
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poor little thing died ; you must have brought it ill-luck, I fancy. 
But goldfinches are so accommodating ; you lose one, and you 
buy another, and you have always a goldfinch. You cannot deal 
thus with your honor." And stretching out his arm : "You 
have killed your horse, and must go afoot all your life." 

He took some papers off the table and put them carefully into 
his desk, and replaced two or three books on their shelves. Then 
coming up close to me, he said amicably : "After all, I bear you 
no malice. It is not your fault, but mine. I was an old fool, 
and I ought to have known, at my age, that a Bolski must be a 
Bolski. You are your father's son, and he your grandfather's. 
Oh ! this terrible family heredity. All one can ask of you is to 
draw up the ladder after you ; be the last of the Bolskis, and 
Poland will owe you thanks. There you are crying. Fool ! 
when I said your life was over, do not mistake me. Honor is one 
thing, happiness another. Go back to your mistress. Woman's 
kisses blot out everything. When your arms are round her, you 
will laugh at Konarski, and will say to your Russian : * What a 
difference between the scaffold and your kisses. And to think 
that there are fools who would have preferred the scaffold ! ' No," 
he went on after a pause : " there is only one person I pity in 
this affair, and that is myself. Frankly, my position is very un- 
pleasant. I went bail for you, I guaranteed your fidelity ; you 
are bankrupt and I must pay, and I have no lady-love to console 
me. Listen. Last night some of those of whom you know were 
here, and were very hard on me. They told me brutally that I 
was responsible for you, and threw all the blame on me, even, 
God help me, the imprisonment of Casimir. One of them said to 
me jeeringly : * Did you not say that you would cut off your left 
hand if Ladislas Bolski turned traitor ? ' That was true ; I told 
you of it at the time. I am quite solvent, but I cling to my hand 
as my hand to my arm. You may say that two hands are too 
many, a luxury, that one is enough to write with. Still, when 
my rheumatism comes in the right, I want the left, and it takes 
two hands to clean my goldfinch's cage . . . ." 

"Stop your horrible jokes," I cried. "Rather trample my 
heart under your feet^" 

He sprang up like a leopard, his eyes crushed me. "You 
think that I am joking ? " The voice rang out like a lion's roar, 
and by a movement more rapid than lightning, he pulled out a 
hatchet from underneath a cushion where it had been lying 
hidden ; he stretched out his left arm upon the table, and before 
I could reach him the hatchet had fallen. I shut my eyes, and 
felt a warm dew of blood on my face. When I opened them I 
saw on the table a red pool and a hand. 

"Now do you think they will dare to jeer at me in speaking 
of you ? " he cried. " Go and wash ; I have splashed you with 
my blood. Take the hand I I make you a present of it." 

The young surgeon, who had rushed in when he had raised 
his voice, flew to his aid. I fled without turning my head to 
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look backwards, and ran as fast as my legs would carry me to the 
Rae Taitbout, and up the staircase. John opened the door, and 
I rushed in crying, ** Shut the door I " for the hand was coming 
along behind me. I fell fainting, and when I recovered I learned 
that my mother was dead. 

• • • • • 

Second Letter from Dr. O to Dr. M . 

There . was a fog yesterday, which for a moment opened and 
showed the sun, and then covered it over again more thickly than 
ever. That is exactly what has happened to my Pole. As long 
as he was writing his reason came back to him, till he reached the 
time when he lost it, and then it vanished again. For a week he 
was furious, and we were obliged to put him in a strait-jacket. 
Then the poor fellow fell back into his former condition of placid 
idiocy. 

I have made enquiries about him, and I find that after his 
mother's funeral he left Paris and returned to La Tour Ronde. 
Thence he went to Maxilly, and awaited Madame de Lievitz. He 
had an interview with her on the terrace overlooking the lake, 
and was seen by a giardener — after the interview had lasted a long 
time — to suddenly seize and lift, her, and plunge with her in his 
arms into the lake. Assistance was at once rendered, and the 
bodies were recovered ; she was dead ; he was still breathing, but 
insane. Prince Reschine had just arrived at Maxilly, and to him, 
to save her mistress's honor, Helen admitted that Madame de 
Lievitz, on the fatal night at La Solitude^ had taken advantage of 
the likeness between them, and had substituted her in the dark- 
ness for herself. It is probable that Madame de Lievitz informed 
the unhappy Bolski of this fraud when he tried to claim her, or 
possibly threatened her with exposure, and so provoked him to 
fury. 

When he dies and is buried I shall engrave on his tomb : 

" Here lies a Pole who almost became a hero. Man proposes, 
woman disposes." 
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(Continued from pctge 101.^ 
I WAS a long time in getting used to doing my own house work ; 
rubbing and polishing my black-lead floor was a job I hated 
most, the more so as whenever I asked the warder to give me 
some work he recommended me to " amuse " myself by doing it. 
Another task which I never could do properly was cleaning my 
tin ware. Every night a little bag is put in each cell, containing 
some whiting and a few pieces of rag. After about half an hour's 
hard work I had generally succeeded in smothering myself with 
the whiting, whilst my cans were in little better condition than 
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when I started. I never did succeed in doing either of these 
well, but I got on better both in making my bed and rolling up 
the bedclothes into the proper shape. 

But little more than a week elapsed before I began to find out 
the truthfulness of the warder's prediction about shrinking down 
to my clothes. I was falling away perceptibly. The anxiety as 
to what was going on outside, what had happened at my own 
home, and a hundred other things, were causing me ceaseless 
worry. Then I could not eat the prison food ; the " gruel " I 
never could digest, and whenever I tried to eat it, I got a severe 
attack of diarrhoea ; the potatoes were uniformly bad and mostly 
uneatable, so that my breakfast and supper consisted of bread 
and water, and my dinner was but little better. Fortunately for 
me, I had no appetite, but used to send away nearly half the food 
allowed me. This very unusual conduct in a prison was a source 
of much disquiet to my warder, who at last put down my name 
for the doctor. The doctor had me weighed, and then ordered 
me quinine and iron medicine ; I took it, not because I thought 
it would do me any good, but it was at any rate something which 
tasted differently from the water, and any change was welcome. 

But the greatest hardship of all was the confinement in the 
cell. I had been accustomed to live more than half my life out- 
doors, with every minute in the day brimful of active business 
life, and with paper, book, or pen constantly in my hands. To 
be in the thick of the fight with all sorts of progressive move- 
ments had become a kind of necessity to me, like stimulants to 
intemperate people. And now I was cut off from all these ; I 
was for twenty-three hours out of every twenty-four shut close in 
a horrible den, which grew more and more hateful to me every 
day. It was a veritable living tomb to me, I had nothing to 
write with, for I was not entitled to a slate and pencil until the 
second month, and I had worse than nothing to read, for I had 
a Bible and prayer and hymn-book in my cell, and just as a 
starving man will eat the foulest rubbish, so was I. at last forced 
to read the Bible. But I got fairly tired of the trash, stupidity, 
and obscenity which fill almost every chapter ; it was sickening 
to read how the Israelites and the Moabites and the Jebusites and 
the Amalekites and the Hittites and Hivites, and a score or two 
of other " ites " were constantly engaged in burning and pillaging 
each other's cities, ravishing each other's wives and daughters, 
and cutting each other's throats, and all moved thereto by the 
spirit of the Lord Jehovah. As I told the chaplain one day, 
reading the doings of God's chosen people seemed like reading 
the adventures of a tribe of Choctaw savages on the war-path 
with tomahawk and scalping-knife, and I could not wonder that 
Christians who loved this book, who delighted to revel in the 
blood and filth with which it is filled, should retain so much of 
savage brutality in their natures. Many times I have thrown the 
book down in disgust, determined to read no more, but have been 
reluctantly compelled to take it up again when thoroughly tired 
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of aimlessly walking np and down my cell. Sometimes I would 
take up my hymn-book for a change, but even here I could see 
how thoroughly the Christian mind is imbued with the love of 
slaughter and butchery. Almost every hymn contained some 
exulting reference to the " blood of the Lamb," repulsive to any- 
one not previously demoralised by this gospel of bloody this 
religion of the slaughter-house. 

I asked the governor to give me some work to do which would 
require some skill and engage my attention. I also begged to be 
allowed to work outside my cell, but he refused both. The rules, 
he said, enforced close confinement to my cell at any rate during 
the first month, and he would let me have nothing but the mono- 
tonous fibre picking during the same period. So I could do 
nothing but wait with impatient longing for the first month to 
pass away. How wearisome that time was, how slowly the hours 
dragged themselves along, with what torturing anxiety I used to 
wonder what had happened to those dear to me. All this I must 
leave untold. I do not think any words can tell it, and certainly 
no one who has not felt it can imagine what it was like. 

The solitude and silence were terribly oppressive ; nothing 
broke the former but the duty calls of the officers, or the latter 
but the voice of some warder calling the numbers of the prisoners 
who were detailed for some work outside. The visits of the 
chaplain were at first frequent and very welcome, for I was glad 
of anyone to talk to. We used to chat quite amiably, and discuss 
quite fiercely ; and I believe I succeeded in taking off the edge 
of his rancor against Freethinkers, for he modified his belief that 
I ought to be kept in a lunatic asylum for life, and came to the 
conclusion that I ought to be set at liberty, but only on condition 
that I would promise never to blaspheme any more. 

Sunday was the worst day in the whole week ; for on that 
day I had no exercise and no work — nothing to do but pace up 
and down and round about my cell. The only redeeming feature 
in this day was the amusement I got out of the sermon, but this 
lasted only a little time ; all the rest was unspeakably dreary. I 
used to picture to myself what they were doing at the Hall of 
Science at different periods of the day ; for I could reckon the 
time pretty accurately by the ringing of various bells and the 
visits of different officers ; but the scenes of joyous activity I 
could thus bring to my mind only served to bring out in more 
striking contrast the wretchedness of my then present existence. 

My cell being No. 2, was only the second from the acute angle 
formed by the junction of the \y,lijgs, and was therefore (with the 
exception of No. 1, which is so dark that it is simply infamous to 
confine any man in it — only the strongest eyes could see to read 
in it on the brightest days) the worst lighted in the wing. This 
soon began to tell upon me, and I was in a short time under the 
doctor's hands for treatment of bad eyes. This lasted, off and on, 
during the greater portion of my time, and was entirely caused 
by the bad light in the cell. 

M 
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At last my first month came to an end, and I was looking 
hopefully to having some outside employment. It happened that 
the month expired the same day as the regular official inspection 
took place. About one o'clock the governor came round, accom- 
panied by the inspector, a burly, sour-faced looking man. I have 
heard since that he is considered to be very much like the Home 
Secretary. He looked at me surlily, but said nothing. The 
governor asked me if I had any complaint to make. I had none, 
but at once applied for some work outside my cell. He shook 
his head, and said that he could not grant the application, but 
would change my occupation, and give me some old socks to 
mend in my cell. This was a very dirty job, so I did not feel at 
all grateful ; but I was cruelly disappointed at not being allowed 
to work outside my cell. It was the more galling to me to see, 
as I could whilst out at exercise, that this privilege was enjoyed 
by plenty of common-place thieves and rogues, but it was of no 
use to apply for it ; I was met with a constant and firm refusal ; 
so I had to make the best of it anyhow I could. I ascertained 
afterwards that close confinement to the cell is enforced only in 
the case of habitual criminals of the worst class ; and as I am 
certain that the governor — who was uniformly kind in his treat- 
ment — did not wish to treat us as the worst of criminals, I can 
only suppose that he had been instructed by the Home Secretary. 

On the 6th of April the governor came to my cell with some 
very welcome news. He had received a letter from Mr. Brad- 
laugh, requesting him to inform Mr. Foote and myself that our 
trial at the Court of Queen's Bench on the prosecution of Sir 
Henry Tyler would take place on Tuesday, April 10th. Further, 
that he had procured a special order from the Home Office to 
visit us and consult, and that he was coming that day. He came 
in the afternoon, and I need not say how glad I was to see him. 
I had seen none but prison officials and thieves for six weeks, and 
the yearning to look on a civilised face once more was intense. 
I prolonged the interview as much as I could, but it had to come 
to an end all too soon, and I went back to my cell to long for 
Tuesday, Later on came the chief warder, with the joyful intel- 
ligence that I was to have writing materials to prepare my defence ; 
they came immediately afterwards, and I revelled in the luxuries 
of pens, ink, and paper. 

(To he continued.) 
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III. 

Wb have seen that all flowering plants — i. e,, all plants that have 
stamens, pollen-producing or male organs, and carpels, unripe 
seed-producing or female organs — are grouped in two large classes. 
These are the Monocotyledones, plants with parallel-veined leaves, 
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the number three running through the flower and one cotyledon 
or embryo leaf in the embryo within the seed ; and the Dicotyle- 
doneSy plants with net-veined leaves, the number two or the 
number five running through the flower and two cotyledons. Of 
the former class the Grasses, that are clearly wind-fertilised 
flowers, and the Lords and Ladies, that are clearly insect-fertilised, 
have been considered. 

Some other Monocotyledonous plants call for comment. The 
Sedges, or members of the order CyperacesB, are interesting. 
They are close allies of the Orass order, or Graminaceae. Like 
these, they are anemophilous, as the minute flowers of unattrac- 
tive hue, the stamens rich in pollen, and the hairy stigmas, tell. 
But the Sedges are sometimes visited by insects for the sake of 
the pollen that they yield, not for that of honey ; and it is difiS- 
cult to believe that by them an occasional cross-fertilisation is not 
effected. In this case, as in several other plants, we have another 
illustration of the constantly recurring phsenomenon of transition 
forms. Not even the distinction, apparently so plain, between 
entomophilous and anemophilous plants holds rigidly ; for here 
are the Sedges with the characters of both groups. 

The Rushes and Woodrushes, of the order JuncacesB, are lowly 
little brown plants, dwelling in damp meadows and swamps and 
on mountains clothed with wood and grass, all the world over. 
In reality they are debased forms of the Lily order — i. e., they 
present the same general plan of structure as the more beautiful 
lilies, tulips, hyacinths ; but as their habitat is less luxurious than 
that of the Lily tribe, the rushes are of a humbler nature. 
And this increase of humility upon their part is accompanied by 
anemophilism, whilst their gayer fellows are all dependent upon 
insects for their fertilisation. Growing, as they do, upon the 
highest mountains of the Old and of the New World, and rarely 
met with where the ground is dry, it is more likely that they 
would be "weeds, wind-shaken," dependent upon the "winds 
that wander" for the transference of their pollen, than upon 
insects that would be rare or wholly absent in the places where 
they grow. 

The very names of the members of the order Liliacese — lily, 
asparagus, squill, onion, lily of the valley, hyacinth, garlic, 
meadow saffron, asphodel — sound odorous. Truly, some of them 
are malodorous. But it must be confessed, with regret, that 
insects are more particular about the quantity of smell than its 
quality. Not all of these produce honey. Thus, one of the most 
sweetly-scented of them all, the lily of the valley, is quite with- 
out honey. The hive-bees that haunt it in our woods, from Moray 
in the north to Kent and Somerset in the south, in May and June, 
love it for the sake of the pollen. When a hive-bee visits a lily 
of the valley, or any other flower whence pollen is taken, he or 
she carries the pollen away, not, as in the case of all other bees 
except the humble-bee, entangled in the hairs of the leg as in a 
brush, but in a kind of little basket upon the leg. The hairs on 

m2 
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one of the segments of the hind leg are arranged in regular rows, 
bordering a flattened smooth region, on which the pollen is car- 
ried. As a rule, the hive-bee moistens the pollen that it gathers 
with honey into a sticky mass that can readily adhere to the 
smooth, flat part of the leg. But as in the lily of the valley no 
honey is to be found, the hive-bee visiting this plant must either 
remove its pollen in the more rough and less ready way that all 
others do — that is, in the form of a dry dust — or must moisten it 
with honey obtained from other flowers. If the former method 
obtains, it follows that we have another interesting case of transi- 
tion in function, or of reversion, in the case of the hive-bee, to a 
method of obtaining pollen that is general in an ancestral form. 

Some hyacinths, again, produce no honey. But the fleshy 
bases of the sepals and petals that conjoin to form what is usually 
called the " flower," are full of sap, and the insects, attracted by 
the scent, gnaw their way into the bases of the floral leaves, and 
feed upon the sap contained. If they do this^ as is apparently 
the case generally, from within, they must disturb and transfer 
pollen. 

True honey-carriers are the meadow saffron, in which the 
sweet food is secreted by the base of the stamens, and some of 
the garlics. The last example reminds us that honey is not neces- 
sarily associated with odors that we should call fragrant. 

The order Amaryllidacese, to which the narcissus, snowdrop, 
and the snowflake belong, is very like that of the lily in structure 
and habit. Botanically speaking it is distinguished principally 
by the fact that its sepals, petals, and stamens are all placed upon 
the ovary, and do not, as in the Liliaceae, take origin from beneath 
the ovary. The extreme beauty of the three English plants that 
belong to this order and their sweet scent, proclaim them ento- 
mophilous plants. The corona, or beautiful circular crown at 
the mouth of the flower-tube of the narcissus, daffodil, and jonquil 
attracts, and probably also guides insects, so that they reach more 
directly the pollen of the stamens inserted within the crown. 
The snowdrop is honey-bearing, and the graceful down-drooping 
of its flowers and of those of the snowflake is something more 
than ornamental. It is of use in that by this means the honey at 
the base of the stamens and the pollen are completely protected 
from the action of rain. The corona of the narcissi, 

•* Who gaze at their eyes in the stream's recess, 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness," 

probably serves the same protective purpose. 

The Iris or Flag order, comprising the iris, crocus, gladiolus, 
and the blue-eyed grass of the Galway bogs, is an order, again, of 
showy plants that in many cases are in addition odorous. Thus 
one of the two British species of the genus Iris is the foetidissima 
or very foetid iris, whose synonym in some country places is the 
roast-beef plant. The yellow flag {Iris pseuddcorus) is an allied 
species to the foetidissima. It is well known on river banks and 
in ditches during the summer months from May to August. It 
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attracts rather by its bright yellow color than by scent. But the' 
brilliant hue is a guide to a store of honey that is found deep 
down within the tube of the flower formed of the conjoined 
sepals and petals. The flag has six leaves to its flower, and the 
three outer, or sepals, are larger than the three inner or petals. 
There are also three stamens and three stigmas. These last are 
quite unlike ordinary stigmas. They are large and leafy, resem- 
bling three yellow petals. These large petal-like stigmas arch 
outwards over the three stamens and over the three sepals. So 
that we have three sets of three organs each. In each set is a 
stigma that lies over a stamen, which in turn is inserted upon a 
sepal. The large yellow sepals and stigmas attract the humble 
bees, big insects that seem in good keeping with the huge flower. 
The bee can only get at the honey by forcing its way between a 
leafy stigma and sepal down into the interior of the flower. In 
doing this, it must brush against the stamen. The pollen from 
this the humble-bee moistens with the honey found below into a 
sticky mass, after the manner of the hive-bee. This mass is also 
carried away adhering to a smooth, flat part of the outer side of 
the hind leg that is bounded on all sides by a row of curved 
hairs. The whole body of the humble-bee is covered with long 
feathered or much divided hairs, and doubtless these also bear 
away some of the dust. 

Now, the opening of the large and leafy stigma is a small one 
near the summit of that petal-like body, and on its under side. 
Hence the bee, pollen-laden, may brush off some of the pollen 
npon this opening as he retreats from the flag-flower, and self- 
fertilisation might occur. But although the former is probable, 
the latter is almost impossible. For in the iris, as in so many 
other plants, the anthers are ripe before the stigmas are ready, 
and even if pollen is deposited on the stigma opening of the same 
flower, nothing but the decay of the pollen happens. On a visit 
later by the humble-bee to another older yellow flag, it is possible 
that the pollen from the one flower will be deposited on the 
stigma of another as the bee enters the flower, and cross fertili- 
sation will be effected. 

The black bryony of the copses and hedges in the south of 
England, and of the woods in the temperate parts of Europe and 
Asia, is a climber, in which the stamens and the carpels are in 
different plants, t.e., not simply in different flowers, but in flowers 
that grow upon different plants. It is one of those cases in which 
the necessity for cross fertilisation is most evident. Its flowers 
are small, not more than on^-sixth of an inch in diameter, yellow- 
ish-green, and they are probably anemophilous. 

The flowering-rush and its allies, members of the order Alism- 
acea, appear to be entomophilous. Butomus, or the flowering-rush, 
is a tall plant found by the side of our English rivers in June and 
July. Its sepals and petals are colored, its anthers and carpels 
are red. 

The bulrushes (Typhaceas) and pond- weeds (Naiadacese), are 
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clearly anemophilons. And these water-haunting plants lead me 
to the last case that I shall consider before devoting some time 
and attention to the remarkable orchid flowers. That case is the 
Hydrocharidaceae. vSwp (hndor)= water, x^P'^ (charis)=elegance 
or grace. The frog-bit (Hydrocharis) floating on the water of 
our ponds and ditches, the water-soldier. (Stratiotes) and the 
water-thyme or canal-weed (Anacharis) submerged beneath the 
water of ponds and streams are English examples. The last is of 
interest, as until the year 1841 no specimen of it existed in 
England. At that date Anacharis was imported from County 
Down, in Ireland, whither in 1836 it had immigrated from 
Canada. It is now almost universal, but its reproduction is 
wholly asexual. The male flower is not known in this country, 
though it is in America. The canal-weed is propagated in 
Europe only by budding. 

As to the frog-bit and the water-soldier, in both of which also 
the stamens and carpels are, as a rule, on different plants, cross- 
fertilisation must occur. . In the former, a floating plant, it may 
be effected by insects or by the wind, and as the flowers are very 
often as much as an inch in diameter and the petals are white, 
it is possible that Hydrocharis is entomophilous. But Stratiotes 
is submerged. Wind certainly cannot help this plant, and it is 
doubtful whether insects are of much use to plants beneath water. 
Currents of water may, however, do the work that is generally 
done by the wind and Stratiotes may be aqua-philous, if I may 
coin a word. 

But the most interesting of the order is Vallisneria spiralis. 
This is a plant that grows submerged in stagnant water in the 
south of France. Its stamens and carpels are on different plants. 
The male or stamen flowers are seated without stalks on a conical 
axis, enclosed by a large leaf. The female or carpel-flower is 
solitary. It is supported on a long stalk that is spirally twisted. 
When this flower is ripe, its spiral stalk straightens out, and the 
flower is raised to the surface of the water. Then the stamen- 
flowers detach themselves from their supporting axis and float up 
to the top of the water. As they float round the female flower, 
their anthers burst and eject the pollen. Some of this is caught 
by one or more of the three forked stigmas of the carpel-flower. 
This latter, after impregnation, withdraws into the water, as its 
stalk again contracts into a spiral form, and its fruit ripens under 
water. 

Quaint old Erasmus Darwin, in his quaint old book, "The 
Botanic Garden," sings in the second part of it, "The Loves of 
the Plants," the story of Vallisneria. Canto I. (pp. 51-53, 4th 
edition, 1799) : 

** As dash the waves on India's breezy strand. 

Her flush'd cheek press'd upon her lily hand, 

Vallisner sits, upturns her tearful eyes. 

Calls her lost lover, and upbraids the skies ; 

For him she breathes the silent sigh, forlorn, 

Each setting day ; for him each rising mom. 
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' Bright orbs, that light yon high ethereal plain, 

Or bathe your radiant tresses in the main ; 

Pale moon, that silver'st o'er night's sable brow — 

For ye were witness to his parting vow ! — 

Ye shelving rooks, dark waves, and sounding shore, 

Ye echoed sweet the tender words he swore I 

Can stars or seas the sails of love retain P 

0, guide my wanderer to my arms again.'" 

Edward B. Avhldto, D.Sc. 



♦ 

A BEMABKABLE but little remarked book has been written on 
" The Logic of Style," ^ the final teaching of which seems to an 
exhausted reader to be that the logic of style is not worth learn- 
ing. It is a singularly ingenious demonstration of intelligible 
truths in less intelligible language ; and serves to deepen one's 
sense of the mystery of law underlying all things. That it is not 
transcendently or invariably recondite, however, is shown by 
such propositions as these : " The universal criterion for style, 
first and last, is effect ; " and " A man's style is his mode, his 
manner, his mannerism." Which last is not greatly different 
from the definition of style given by an old-fashioned French 
writer on " Les Principes Cleneraux des Belles Lettres," namely, 
" la mani^re dont nous rendons nos pensees." More fully it coin- 
cides with the well-known " Le style c'est I'homme " of Buffon. 
Definitions of style do not carry us far until they attempt to be 
something more than definitions, as in the maxim " La concision 
imagee, voila le style," a phrase which conveys an important 
lesson, but which suggests that concision is sometimes purchased 
at the expense of logical expression. This general law that suc- 
cess in style is attained by condensation has been examined by 
Mr. Spencer with his usual analytic and elucidative skill in his 
essay on " Tte Philosophy of Style," and ordinary readers, desi- 
rous of knowing what has thus far been scientifically settled in 
regard to the principles of composition, will find there an exposi- 
tion somewhat more serviceable than Mr. Renton's,, Mr. Spencer's 
object having been explanation rather than technical systemati- 
sation. 

Under the philosopher's examinajbion it appears that the prin- 
ciple of economy — ^the strength of which he effectively illustrates 
by pointing out the more forcible effect of signs as compared with 
the phrases " Leave the room " and " Close the door " — not only 
regulates style mechanically, but dictates the choice of certain 
classes of words, as Saxon in preference to Latin, and specific 
rather than general expressions ; as well as a particular arrange- 

1 By Mr. Benton^ whose brilliant book entitled " Jesus " is probably known to 
many readers of this magazine. 
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ment of clauses. Thus it is seen that Saxon words convey com- 
' paratively the quicker and stronger associations, both because 
they were the earlier learned and because of their brevity ; tha1> 
specific terms and images are more quickly impressive than 
general phrases, because we think not in generals but in particu- 
lars ; and that that arrangement of the terms of a proposition is 
best in which there is least room for distraction or embarrassment 
in the way of suspended and unsatisfied attention, or premature 
conception. The explanation of all the facts dealt with is found 
to be that that kind of writing is most agreeable in which the 
reader's faculties are least fatigued ; the department of literary 
composition being thus brought under the great sociological law 
that men like to attain their.ends in general with as little trouble 
as may be. That the law is exemplified in the careless work 
turned out by many writers of standing, as well as in the pleasure 
we take in good writing, will be seen later on. 

Mr. Spencer applies his general law to all sorts of phaenomejia 
and apparent exceptions with unfailing ingenuity. Qualifying 
the proposition about the superior effectiveness of short words, he 
points out that a longer term is sometimes the more telling ; as 
" magnificent " compared with " grand ; " " disgusting " with 
"nasty ;" and he suggests that this is because the idea of power 
or intensity associates itself with a mouth-filling epithet ; because 
the longer word can be more emphatically articulated ; and be- 
cause it lets the hearer's consciousness dwell longer on the quality 
predicated. Here, however, the application of the law is not 
quite conclusively made out ; and it seems to me that Mr. 
Spencer's statement might advantageously be supplemented or 
modified by laying down its complement — that the language 
which, quantity for quantity, conveys most readily the widest 
variety of the strongest associations, is the best. This is really 
only another aspect of the truth he has expounded ; but the 
economy principle, nakedly stated, seems inconsistent with the 
idea that we are pleased with the language which gives us most 
thoughts. The explanation is that ideas are always more or less 
pleasurable, and that what we are hesitant about is the trouble in 
reaching them. Mr. Spencer has indicated as much, and more, in 
calling attention to the effect of repetition in wearying attention, 
violence of phrase in exhausting it, and antithesis and novelty in 
stimulating and refreshing it. 

Much light will be thrown on the subject of style if it be 
looked at with an eye to the development of expression through 
successive generations in literature. For just as the style of con- 
temporaries varies according to their idiosyncracies does the style 
of one age differ from that of another, the difference being one 
of evolution, the delineation of which might illustrate history in 
general. Allowing for the difficulties presented by obsolete 
words and constructions in old writers, it may be said briefly 
that the historic tendency of style, as of evolution in organic and 
social life, is toward complexity, which implies subtlety. In thia 
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respect style has a close analogy to music, the development of 
which involves a subtler and more complex sense of pleasurable 
sound ; harmony and melody being, roughly speaking, the cruder 
the further we go back. But the development of style is not one 
of form merely. That goes joaWjoo^st* with the thought. Modern 
writers are more complex than their predecessors in style be- 
cause, generally speaking, they have more complex meanings ; 
that is to say, their thoughts convey wider relations, knowledge 
having been both deepened and widened. The complexity may 
be noticed in various manifestations. It was Bentham's constant 
tendency to make his sentences too long, because his conscien- 
tiousness made him seek to include all the qualifications of a 
proposition within the scope of its statement. A further develop- 
ment will be found to be identified with the growth of humor, a 
distinctively modern sense, which is constantly progressing in 
refinement. A modern joke — ^generally speaking — differs from a 
mediaeval one in subtlety of expression. We shrink to-day from 
the old species of facetious narrative beginning "A country 
fellow one day — ." What used to be said in a blundering and 
unreflecting fashion is now put with a peculiar circumspectness, 
which spares and charms the readily surfeited appreciation of the 
modem. The horse-laughter of the past had appropriate nutri- 
ment. The modern humorist, even the professional, cultivates a 
sort of reticence which is strictly a species of refinement, and 
makes his effects by indirectnesses and hints. Even when he 
exaggerates, his language will be found to convey subtleties ; and 
exaggeration here is after all only a kind of indirectness. It will 
be noticed that in the principal Falstaff scene in Henry /F., 
Shakspere makes his general comic effect by the most purely 
dramatic, that is to say, the least verbose means. Each addition to 
the men in buckram is a fresh, crisp stroke. That is but one of 
the aspects of Shakspere's all-round superiority. None of his 
contemporaries could have written such a scene ; when they pro- 
pose to joke they advertise you they are fooling. In nothing is 
the singular modemness of Shakspere — acutely seen by Coleridge 
to be an aspect of his greatness — more noticeable than in the com- 
plexity of his style. It marks him out from all other dramatists ; 
and it is easy to understand how the diffuse Fletcher enjoyed the 
greater popularity with the audiences of the time. As illustrating 
in an individual mind the development of that of the race, it is 
worth noting that Shakspere's style became more complex and 
close-packed the older he grew, just as the later sonatas of Bee- 
thoven are more obscure than the earlier, suggestion taking the 
place of copious expression. 

What we term quaintness, also terseness and mock floweri- 
ness, are all devices to tickle the delicate and jaded nerves of a 
highly civilised and more or less blase world. " I consider that 
woman is over-described," says Mark Twain, girding at the 
German tautology of " die Englanderinn." The quaint matter-of- 
fact brevity has tiie same effect as one of his " eye-openers" ; it is 
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so direct that it is quite unhackneyed ; it is subtle. When again, 
Bret Harte speaks of the white head of the juvenile but astute 
Melons as " hoary," he not only secures the effect procurable by 
surprise, but compasses the stimulus of several incongruous asso- 
ciations while conveying his description. The word is quite 
loaded with significance. Now the satisfaction derived by the 
reader in both these cases is obviously explicable under the fully 
stated law of economy, novel ideas being got with the least 
possible expenditure of attention. But it will probably be ob- 
jected that there is often a satisfaction in following a lengthy 
passage merely on account of its eloquence — its verbal music ; 
that, in short, one statement may be infinitely more attractive 
than another, which conveys just the same ideas in no less num- 
ber ; and that diffuseness is often a charm. It will also be urged 
that we enjoy many poetic phrases much more than their exact 
equivalents in prose. The difficulty of reconcilement, however, 
is only apparent. 

To begin with, Mr. Spencer points out, as Emerson has done, 
that poetry conforms to the laws of effective speech in that it is 
primarily identical with the language of strong emotion, which 
is rudely metrical ; and that it is frequently more terse than 
prose; further, that the faculties of perception readily adjust 
themselves to, and find a certain rest in, rhythm, as is shown by 
our disconcerted feeling, when a verse halts ; and that words 
metrically arranged may be recognised and remembered with 
comparative ease. All this means economy of a reader's faculties. 
There next falls to be considered, the effect of smooth transitions 
of vowel and consonantal sounds. When we enjoy the diction 
of any passage, whether prose or poetry, we make the nearest 
approach possible to a mental concept of the sounds producible 
by speaking the words, and it is obvious that smoothness and 
euphony are as welcome as in reading aloud. They mean, for 
one thing, an absence of friction, that is to say, a saving of energy ; 
and, in addition, the stimulus of a positive gratification. When 
smooth phraseology is used to convey a specially soothing or 
peaceful conception, as in the phrase " mellow moons," the adap- 
tation of means to ends — ^the economy — is complete ; and similarly, 
on the other hand, words may be given an pnomatopoietic value, 
as in Macaulay's line — 

All £ome sent forth a raptaroas cry ; 
where the roll of r's helps the mind to the idea signified. But 
onomatopoeia clearly will not explain everything, though the effect 
of certain sequences of vowel sounds, both in verse and prose, is 
perhaps not fully recognised. There is wanted an explanation of 
the case supposed to be offered in objection — ^the superior charm 
of one prose passage over another of ostensibly identical signi- 
ficance, and of the same or less length. By way of illustration, 
let us take this paragraph from " Eothen," one of those with which 
Mr. Kinglake now and then lights up his easy narrative : — 

*' This ' Holy ' Damascus, this ' earthly paradise * of the Prophet, so 
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fair to his eyes that he dared not trust himself to tarry in her blissful 
shades, she is a city of hidden palaces, of copses, and gardens, and 
fountains, and bubbling streams. The juice of her life is the gushing and 
ice-cold torrent that tumbles from the snowy sides of Anti-Lebanon. 
Close along the river's edge, through seven sweet miles of rustling boughs 
and deepest shade, the city spreads out her whole length ; as a man falls 
flat, face forward, on the brook, that he may drink, and drink again, so 
Damascus, thirsting for ever, lies down with her lips to the stream, and 
clings to the rushing waters." 

It may be said that the whole information here given could 
be conveyed much more briefly, yet in a much less admirable 
style. That, however, is not an accurate statement of the case. 
First of all, be it noted that Mi*. Kinglake is dealing with associa- 
tions of the most powerful kind, those of summer heat, the grate- 
fulness of shade, and the exquisiteness of water to the thirsty. 
All masterful sensations bear prolonged literary treatment, as 
witness the unfailing demand for the average three-volume love 
story ; and after being conveyed through the thirsty desert the 
reader is peculiarly disposed to appreciate such a picture as that 
of well- watered, many-groved Damascus. He enjoys dwelling 
on the various ideas, and the more his associations are stimulated 
for the moment, the better he is gratified. Elaboration of the 
picture, in fact, multiplies the shades of his conception, and no 
other thoughts could for the moment be more welcome. The 
economy principle holds good. Observe, however, that it would 
be easy to overdo the effect. Mr. Arnold has, indeed, with some 
justice accused Mr. Kinglake of falling into absolute extravagances 
in his " History of the Crimea," where he is a much more con- 
scious literary artist than in " Eothen." " Corinthian," Mr. Arnold 
calls Mr. Kinglake's later style — "hard, brassy, overstretched." 
It is entertaining to notice, by the way, that just after applying 
these epithets Mr. Arnold makes this observation : " On the breast 
of the huge Mississippi of falsehood called history, a foambell 
more or less is of no consequence." Which is tolerably Corinthian. 
What results from multiplying words without conveying fresh 
ideas, may be perceived by opening one of Canon Farrar's more 
popular works, almost at random, or even by turning to " Modern 
Painters." Mr. Ruskin has, in late life, felt what was plain to 
discriminating readers long ago, that many passages in that work 
are over-labored to a vicious degree, mere tawdriness being 
frequently produced where he aims at being dazzling. That, 
which may be said with additions of the writing of Canon Farrar, 
is only another way of saying that the faculties of the fairly 
cultured reader are wearied by a superfoetation of images, the 
labor of reading being unrepaid, and a sense of intellectual nausea 
arising which provokes adverse criticism and still further expends 
energy away from the purpose in hand. Of course, the measure 
of effect in style for every reader is his own taste, which may 
either be cultured or otherwise, and may accordingly incline him 
to revel in the " full-bodied " prose of the Daily Telegtaph, the 
eternal pancake of Macaulay, or those passages of Ruskin which 
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the author's own gorge now rises at ; or to find his pleasures in 
the subtle harmonies of George Eliot, and the delicate aroma of 
Lamb. 

Printed criticism, unfortunately, is often the reverse of dis- 
criminating. One finds, for instance, a newspaper reviewer of 
Mr. Lewis Morris's recent volume, entitled " Songs Unsung," 
pronouncing thus on two of the stanza-pictures of which the 
book contains a number : — 

** What, for example, could be finer than this, in which not a word is 
wasted : 

*' * A lurid sunset, red as blood. 
Firing a sombre haunted wood ; 
And from the shadows, dark and fell. 
One hurrying with the face of Hell.' 

" Or what more dainty than this : 

" * A high cliff-meadow, lush with Spring ; 
G-ay butterflies upon the wing ; 
Beneath, beyond, unbounded, free. 
The foam-flecked, blue, pervading sea.' " 

Now, a very short examination will satisfy anyone that the 
critic's praise is gratuitous. In the first-quoted stanza the words 
" and fell " are worse than wasted, since they not only convey no 
distinct impression, " fell " being very loosely used, but make the 
reader aware that the author was hard pressed for a rhyme. 
Strictly speaking, it is hardly less weak to call the shadows 
"dark," and the "haunted" is more than doubtful. Put into 
close prose, the description would run thus : " A blood-red [or 
lurid] sunset, firing a sombre wood ; and from the shadows one 
hurrying with the face of hell." At best, " the face of hell " is a 
weakly spasmodic expression. Voltaire, in a letter to Helvetius, 
in which he eulogises his friend's poetry, lays down the following 
rule for the writing of verse : " You must see whether the man- 
ner in which you express yourself in verse would be good in 
prose ; and if your verse, stripped of rhyme and caesura, is seen 
to be charged with a superfluous word, if there is the least defect 
in construction, if a conjunction is forgotten, if the best word has 
not been used, or if it is not in its right place, you must conclude 
that the gold setting of your thought is not well chased." Vol- 
taire's poetic ideal — that of French literature — was, no doubt, 
something very different from ours ; but his counsel to Helvetius 
may profitably be studied by English poets, and will bear philo- 
sophic examination. True, Mr. Spencer has pointed out that in 
poetry words can be dispensed with which would be deemed 
essential in prose ; but the gain is not always conspicuous ; and, 
in point of fact, the commonest feature in all but the best poetry 
is diffuseness. The second of the stanzas just quoted from Mr. 
Morris is fully as good an illustration of this fault as the first. 
There is no need to describe the butterflies as " upon the wing," 
and hardly any need to call them "gay;" and the third and 
fourth lines are " padding " to the extent of three-fourths. « Be- 
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yond " is the only word of real importance in one ; and " foam- 
flecked " the only adjective of any value in the other. No one 
needs to be told that the sea is unbounded, free, blue, or per- 
vading ; and even the " foam-flecked " might be taken for granted, 
the sea being almost never calm in spring. There are some much 
better stanzas among the " Pictures " in " Songs Unsung ;" but 
this lack of concision is a prevailing fault in the verse of Mr. 
Morris ; and, along with his capacity for bathos and his turn for 
imitation, marks him, to my thinking, as at best a third-rate poet. 
Of his bathos there is a good illustration in " The Ode of Life," 
a poem which, it is only just to say, contains some very charming 
and finely-finished pisissages. In a section of the poem in which 
he pictures the life of children, he has these lines : — 

" And now the singer, lifting a clear voice 
In soaring hymns, or carols that rejoice, 
Or htbsied with thy seam," 

The art of sinking has seldom been more strikingly exemplified 
in a poem by an author of reputation. It is almost unnecessary 
to point out how our sense of confusion on reading such a pas- 
sage squares with Mr. Spencer's doctrine of economy ; the dislo- 
cation of one's train of thought by the sudden introduction of 
incongruous associations is so palpable. It is not that the mere 
act of sewing contrasts violently with that of hymn-singing, but 
that the terms used to describe it are all associated with the more 
prosaic aspects of domestic life. " Seam" is, strictly speaking, 
slang ; and the word " busied " excludes that idea of the abstract 
dignity of all home labor which it was the poet's business to 
convey. The jar of the incongruity is ruinous ; our perceptive 
faculties are thrown utterly out of gear, and the atmosphere of 
poetic sentiment into which the word-artist had contrived to 
throw us is instantaneously dissipated. With such an example of 
the danger of hastily-chosen terms before us, we need hardly be 
at much pains to prove that there is undoubtedly such a thing as 
" poetic diction ;" and that it consists simplyl[in the use of words 
with a careful regard to the nature of their associations, in the 
knowledge that our faculties of literary perception are disturbed 
by awkward incongruities, and that such disturbance means waste 
of nerve force. Mr. Lowell, pointing out that words of Latin 
origin are frequently preferable on grounds of style to equivalents 
from the Saxon, puts "ancient mariner" beside "elderly sea- 
man," and then cites a converse case, the superiority of " sweat " 
to " perspiration." Here, it is obvious, association gives the ex- 
planation. Coleridge, in his poem, wanted to produce a conception 
tinged with the weird and mysterious ; and to such a purpose 
such words as " elderly " and " seaman " or " sailor " would be 
fatal, since each and all inevitably call up associations of an 
irrelevant nature — " elderly " carrying all sorts of commonplace 
suggestions, and " seaman " similarly connoting many commer- 
cial and matter-of-fact ideas. " Ancient " and " mariner," being 
unhackneyed and dignified, go straight to the poet's mark ; the 
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others would take us astray and waste time. " Sweat," again, 
undoubtedly owes its effectiveness in the main to early meeting 
with it in impressive biblical narratives ; in part, perhaps, to its 
shortness, the concept not being able to gain anything from 
sonority of term. Examples of disastrous use of vulgarised 
phrases may be found in plenty in translations from the classics 
and elsewhere, as in the Bohn translation of -^schylus, where 
Vulcan is made to tell Prometheus, " Thou shalt lose the bloom 
of thy complexion ; " and Ocean to assure him, " Thou art far 
better calculated by nature to instruct thy neighbors than thyself." 
The c;ollocation of " calculated " — a vicious term in almost any 
context — with " thou art " is most unhappy. In the Tauchnitz 
translation of " Undine," again, we have such a phrase as " the 
tone of his thoughts was almost entirely of a religious character," 
where Fouque had simply said, " he had hardly any but pious 
thoughts." The commonness of such inferior work in transla- 
tions at times goads one to endorse the griin observation of Sir 
John Denham, a good stylist in his generation : " Thpre are so 
few translations which deserve praise, that I scarce ever saw any 
which deserv'd pardon." J. Robertson. 

(To he concluded.) 



Pf|i(oftO|if|l9^ft Haunt. 

» 

Fhilosophy^s haunt is a cave by the side of the sea, 

Where the pearl wavelets ripple a soothing, melodiouB chant. 
And kiss the high rocks which uprear themselves massive and free 

Philosophy's haunt. 

Philosophy's haunt is a seat 'neath a wide -spreading tree. 

Where Aura her melody sings and the zephyrs chant, 
Soft stirring the leaves with a beantiful harmony. 

Philosophy's haunt is the mead or the flowery lea. 

Where, far from the echoes of strife and the world's rude taunt. 
Blest Wisdom is found in a raiment bright, lustrous, and free 

Philosophy's haunt. 
Feed. J. Cox. 




General Gordon's mission to the Soudan, armed with 
authority to disburse a large sum of money, was the first item of 
public news after our last notes were closed. Then, on the very 
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day Parliament opened^ came the telegram of the defeat of Pasha 
Valentine Baker, followed in a few hours by the afterwards repu- 
diated rumor of the annihilation of the force under Tewfik 
Pasha, to be confirmed however by actual result a fortnight later. 

The conduct of Mr. Gladstone's government with reference 
to General Gordon has been much misrepresented. It is certain 
that six weeks before Gordon was recalled from Belgium, Lord 
Granville had suggested to the government of the Khedive that 
General Gordon should be sent to the Soudan, and had been in- 
formed that the Egyptian government was very much averse to 
employing General Gordon. I do not, in writing this, in any 
fashion support what has been done ; from the sending the fleet 
until now the page is full of blunder and crime. I have always 
been opposed to the British intermeddling in Egyptian affairs, 
which commenced in 1875. I asked in these columns, fifteen 
months ago : " What can England do with Tewfik, who cannot 
govern, and whom England has pledged itself to support ? " Now 
it is very clear that in addition to other serious responsibilities, 
•we have some liability for the £950,000 advanced to the Egyptian 
government by Messrs. Rothschild. The result of Gordon's 
wonderful mission is uncertain while I write, but none can help 
admiring the marvellous quietude and determination of this un- 
doubtedly brave and cool-headed man. The British policy seems 
likely to be complicated by a rising in Cairo. 

In Vienna there have been more assassinations of police 
officials by persons pretending to be Socialists, followed by the 
establishment of a state of siege, which shows that the fears of 
the government extend far beyond the news which has at present 
been permitted to reach the public. 

Montenegro is said to be making energetic preparations for 
war. 

In Paris the cry of the unemployed and starving has made 
itself heard within the Chamber, and the government has been 
defeated by M. Clemenceau, who has carried a motion for a com- 
mission of enquiry. 

In Rome the Law Courts have declared themselves mightier 
than the Roman Church, and after several years of litigation have 
vindicated the right of the Italian government to appropriate the 
property of the Propaganda Fide. 

The opening of the month has been marked by death. On 
the 2nd, Wendell Phillips died at Boston, having lived longer 
than his political life. From 1837 until the proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln, and until the amendment of the constitution, 
Wendell Phillips, the eloquent abolitionist orator, was a great 
power. It was he who, with Charles Sumner, William Lloyd 
Garrison, and Theodore Parker, kept public opinion alive, and 
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did so much to make the afi&rmation of human liberty possible in 
the Northern States. To use the words of The Times, he " was 
one of the foremost, and presumably the most eloquent, of the 
small band of men who labored for thirty years to effect the 
emancipation of the slaves, and who succeeded in their object." 
M. Rouher's death in Paris has no political importance, and will 
have now no political result. Twelve years ago he was the soul 
of an Imperialist conspiracy ; but since the death of Napoleon 
III. he has gradually lost ground, and for the last two years has 
been disabled by illness from, even if he had retained inclination 
for, further political activity. 

The Constitutional Rights' struggle has passed through two new 
phases since last month began ; one, at least dignified, was the 
formal judgment of the High Court of Justice. The other, most 
scandalous to the House and hurtful to its repute, was the repeti- 
tion by the Tory-Irish majority, aided by a few Whig votes, but 
rendered only possible by the large number of " Liberal " ab- 
stentions — of its illegal prevention of the service in Parliament of 
a duly-elected and properly-qualified burgess. It shows much for 
the honesty of the Irish politicians who railed against Sir Stafford 
Northcote in Ireland that Messrs. Sexton, Healy, and " O'Donnell " 
were at Westminster amongst the most eager to unite with Sir 
Stafford Northcote in the effort to crush one man, and were the 
most virulent and excited in their attacks on one who strove for 
Ireland as duty long before these and their fellows did it 
for hire. 

Charles Bradlaugh. 




So much fuss has been made in this country over Mr. Barnum's 
** White Elephant " that some of my readers may like to see a description 
of the animal, sent to the Times by Professor Flower. " The Burmese 
elephant now deposited in the Zoological Society's Gardens, Regent's 
Park, is apparently not quite full grown, oeing between 7 feet and 8 feet 
in Height, and has a well-formed pair of tusks about 18 inches in length. 
It has a remarkably long tail, the stifE bristly hairs at the end of which 
almost touch the ground. The ears are somewhat larger than in the 
ordinary Indian elephant, and are curiously jagged or festooned at the 
edges, whether as a natural formation or the result of early injuries it is 
difficult to say. It is chiefljr remarkable, however, for a peculiarity of 
coloration which is quite unlike that of any elephant hitherto brought to 
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this country. In tliis elephant the general surface of the integument is 
quite as dark as, if not darker than, that usually seen in its kind, being, 
perhaps, of rather a more bluish or slaty hue. There are, however, 
certain definite patches, disposed with perfect bilateral symmetry, in 
which the pigment is entirely absent, and the skin is of a pale reddish 
brown or * flesh color.' These patches are of various sizes, sometimes 
minute and clustered together, producing only an indistinct mottling of 
the surface, sometimes in large clear spaces, but which are mostly, es- 
pecially at their edges, dotted over with circular pigpnented spots of the 
prevaiHng dark color about half an inch or more m diameter, which give 
a remarkable and even beautiful effect. The largest and clearest light- 
colored tract is on the face, extending from the level of the eyes to the 

base of the trunk The animal is not a pale variety of the ordinary 

elephant, as some have supposed the so-called ' White Elephant ' to be, 
but one characterised by a local deficiency of the epidermic pigment, in 
symmetrically disposed patches, and chiefly affecting the head and anterior 
parts of the body. It does not result from any disease of the skin, as has 
been suggested, but is doubtless an individual congenital condition or 
defect." 

Pbopessob Floweb has been appointed to succeed Sir Bichard Owen as 
Superintendent of the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum. 

It is stated that Professor S. von Wroblewski, of Cracow, has succeeded 
in solidifying hydrogen, but no details of his method have, as yet, so far 
as I know, been published in England. 

Fbovessob Sib William TfiOHSOK has been made a knight of the order 
F<ywr le Merite by the Grerman Emperor. Carl Q^genbaur and Budolph 
Yirchow, with three other German scientists, have been elected foreign 
members of the Boyal Society. Science knows no limitations of country, 
and scientists are brothers all the world over. 



The Birmingham School Board have determined to give facilities for 
technical instruction to lads in the schools under their control. No boys 
or girls should be released from the control of the School Board, until 
they have learned a means of livelihood, either in a technical school or as 
apprentices under licensed masters. 

Ths cause of the late extraordinary sunsets is still under dispute, and 
NoUwre bestows on the correspondence thereon a large amount of space. 

The World of Wonders gives the following curious facts : ** A few years 
ago, there was, in the Boyal Botanic Gardens at Kew, a specimen of pro- 
bably the most poisonous plant ever introduced into England. It was the 
jatrojpha v/rena, the properties of which are so noxious that its possession 
is positively dangerous. Mr. Smith, the curator of the gardens, was one 
day reaching over it, when its fine bristly stings touched his wrist. The 
first sensation was a numbness and swelling of the lips ; the action of the 
}>oison ^as on the heart, circulation was stopped, and Mr. Smith soon felt 
. unconscious, the last thing he remembered being cries of * Bun for the 
doctor V V Either the doctor was skilful, or the dose of poison injected not 
qiUtO), though nearly, enough ; but afterwards the man in whose house the 
plant was plajj^ed got it thrust into a corner, and would not come within 
arm's leAigth^ it ; he watered the diabolical plant with a pot having an 
extremely longjspout. In a short time, however, the plant disappeared 
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altogether, and another specimen of the genus jatropha, which was after* 
wards introduced, vanished in the like mysterious manner. It was pre- 
sumed that the attendants were secretly determined that such plants 
should not be retained in the houses, to cause the possibility of an accident 
such as that which had happened to the curator.'* 

It is proposed that the name of Darwin shall be given to a new street 
which is soon to be opened in Paris. How long will it be ere a similar 
recognition is made in Darwin's own land P 

Propessoe Julius Schmidt, the director of the Observatory at Athens, 
died last month. The obituary list of the month includes also the names 
of Dr. John Hutton Balfour and of Mr. Thomas Chenery, editor of the • 
Times, . 

A CONTROVERSY IS goiug on as to the cannibalism of our ancestors, the 
cave-men. Professor Nehring, at a late meeting of the Berlin Anthropo- 
logical Society, reported that a cave had been discovered near the village 
of Holzen (Brunswick), in which wore found strong evidences of canni- 
balism. Human bones were found therein which had been opened to 
take out the marrow. The cave appeared to' belong to the glacial epoch. 
Those who desire to clear our forefathers' good name may be pleased to 
hear that Professor Virchow, in the debate which foUowea, expressed 
some doubts as to the convincing nature of the proofs of cannibalism 
brought forward. Annie Besant. 




EvERTONB knows that civilised man has his virtues, his vices, and even his 
amusements, in epidemics. I leave to the curious student of manners and 
customs the problem of solving the relationship of this well-known law 
to the three facts I now note. Of late our London streets have been made 
more sad to see than of yore by the presence of girls of a tender age 
passing to and fro with the brand of that shame, which is ours scarcely 
less than theirs, upon their young foreheads. In our shop windows we 
have seen gaily-colored and artistic cards aud pictures, depicting, in all 
poses and in every variety of gauze and gossamer, child-women. And 
upon the stages of our theatres actresses have of late appeared and have 
played leading parts who have been of years less ripe than our actresses 
of past times. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that there is a 
connexion, remote and not altogether pleasant as it may be to note, be- 
tween these different orders of events. I am not, however, in this column, 
a philosopher, or, if I am, only a Walpurgis Night one — ein lustig Greschopf, 
a sans souci, a gay philosopher. Hence, all I have to do, as a brief 
chronicler of the times, is to record the fact that upon the stage of late 
there has been a tendency to bring out juvenile actresses.^ Miss Connie 
Gilchrist and Miss Minnie Palmer are cases in point; and Lotta, although 
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not so young in years as the other two ladies, pla;p very young parts. I 
have seen Minnie Palmer, and, what is far more important in an artistic 
sense, I have seen Chai'les Arnold. Miss Palmer is a very good dancer, 
a fairly good singer, very pretty and rather vulgar. She charms and she 
jars. The effect she produces is a strange medley of genuine pleasure and 
genuine pain. Possibly the fascination that she undoubtedly exercises is 
partly due to this very incongruity of feeling that she brings about. But 
Charles Arnold is all excellent. His face is as refined as that of Jeffer- 
son, and his manner has much of the old easy charm that we know best 
in Eip Van Winkle. His singing and dancing are far more artistic and 
graceful than anything that Miss Palmer does. And he acts. The piece, 
" My Sweetheart," is, perhaps, the stupidest I have ever seen. There are 
certain good character parts in it, of an American rather than a human 
type, admirably over-acted by Messrs. Hawkins, Wentworth, Ben Greet, 
and Miss Jane Grey. There is some poor sort of a story, of the most 
conventional order ; but of real, fresh incident and situation there is almost 
nothing. Yet Mr. Arnold manages to make histrionic bricks without 
receiving much straw from whoever is responsible for the authorship of 
the piece. Notably he almost raises the forced, the impossible, situation 
at the end of the second act, where he becomes suddenly blind, to the 
level of possibility and reality. There is a tender pathos and more than 
a touch of tragedy in his acting then. And nothing shows more plainly 
the thoroughness of the love of his art in this actor than the fact that he 
is never once seduced into exaggeration. The nature of the play tempts 
him, like all the rest of the company. That his fellows, pf both sexes, 
succumb to the temptation is so much more incentive to him to yield. 
Yet, surrounded as he is by Miss Minnie Palmer, with her twists of 
shoulder and grimaces, her flinging about of every limb with which 
Nature has provided her, until one is almost in doubt as to their number 
being normal; Miss Jane Grey, with her humorous but highly-colored 
picture of Tina's mother ; the broken-down ** sport," with jerking neck 
and indescribabJe contortions of body — Mr. Arnold yet keeps himself 
always within " the bounds of Nature,** and presents us with a finished, 
consistent, unexaggerated, but by no means subdued, picture from life. 



Me. a. W. Pinero, who was to be the " coming dramatist," seems to 
have gone off. His ** Low Water " at the Globe is the most disastrous 
failure we have had for some years. ** Lords and Commons '* at the Hay- 
market might have succeeded to some extent but for the failure of '' Low 
Water." This may seem paradoxical ; it is none the less true. I have it 
on the very best authority — none other, in short, than that of the treasurer 
of the Haymarket Theatre — that the damning of the piece at the Globe 
influenced fatally the career of the play by the same author at the larger 
theatre. *' Lords and Commons " was produced before ** Low Water." 
It was working steadily, if not with brilliancy. Suddenly, upon the 
failure at the Globe, business at the Haymarket fell, never to rise again, 
until the curtain does upon another piece. I doubt, however, whether in 
any event *' Lords and Commons " could have been a success of any magnitude. 
Bskdly named — there is no member of the Lower House in the piece — it is 
badly conceived and not well carried out. There is one fundamental error, 
besides many smaller ones. The contest is between certain poor aristocrats, 
on the one hand, and a rich woman and her agent, supposed to represent 
the non -aristocratic world, on the other. But all interest in the contest 
and all lessons, moral or otherwise, to be drawn from its results, are 
lost, as we know almost from the first that the lady and her agent 
are aristocrats in disguise. The moral tone of the play is low. 1 
pass over the insults that are freely bandied about between jieople 
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who are in business relations, or even under mutual ob^gations, to 
eacb other. But the whole spirit of the play is an exaggeration of 
the orthodox way in which marriage, as a mere ceremony, is regarded. 
The whole question is made one, not of right or wrong, t.e., not of what 
may bring happiness or misery to men and women, but of the fetish wor- 
ship of a ceremony. I know that the ceremony is at present a legal one. 
But the point of my accusation against its writer is that he makes Earl 
Caryl resolve not only to leave a woman who loves and is beloved by him, 
but to return to one whom, as it seems, he does not love, and who has no 
affection for him. That, in consequence of the rather labored ingenuity 
of the dramatist, the two women are one and the same ; that the unknown 
wife to whom he is returning is the known lover whom he thinks he is to 
leave, does not affect my position. Mrs. Devenish (in reality Ladv Caryl) 
pleads with him that he receive again his long- vanished wife, not tor love's 
sake, but for law's sake. He promises to receive her, although he knows 
there is no love between them. The fact that, as the result of this, he 
finds that his lover and his wife are the same woman, does not to me alter 
the unhealthiness of the situation. Let any honest man place himself in 
the position of Earl Caryl. He has the proverbial three choices. He may 
loin hands with the woman whose life is really one with his. He may go 
oack to the ceremonial wife of years ago, with whom he has spent not an 
hour of wedded life. He may do neither of these things. To do the first 
of these would, I believe, on the very highest moral grounds, be best. 
The third is the clearest, but not the most complete, solution of the diffi- 
culty. Bat the dramatist makes Earl Cai7l decide upon the second, as he 
thus appeases the proprieties, and by the deua ex machmd arrangement of 
making this decision, in fact, cover both the first two cases, thinks he has 
solved a problem. The man who has cast in his lot with the law finds 
that by a pure accident he has secured happiness. It is the doctrine of 
rewards and punishments m extremis. For tne acting, Mrs. Bernard Beere 
looks lovely, and would act well, but for her inveterate habit of posing. 
G-raceful as are the statuesque pictures she presents, they are so studied 
and so incessant that one begins to count them. "Mr. Forbes Bobertson 
gives again the promise that I hope yet to see realised. It is high praise to 
his good breeding, but less commendation of his acting, to say that he never 
gives the studied insults to Mrs. Devenish as if they had been sufficiently 
studied. And more than once he confounds loudness with intensity. Take 
as an example the cry, ** My wife ! " when he hears that his fate is upon 
him, and that the girl married for estate reasons so many years ago is to 
be with him to-day. The cry should be a whisper. Mr. Bancroft is as 
bad as only Mr Bancroft can be when he is out of his element, or in any 
part that is not that of a hanger-on of our society civilisation. Miss Julia 
&wynne, whom I am glad to see partially freed from the cramping influ- 
ence of comic opera — even of the Gilbert cvm Sullivan cum Carte type — is 
not wholly free. She is hampered by memories of the Savoy, and of her 
inimitable predecessor, Mrs. Bancroft, in the part of Miss Maplebeck. But 
that which is inimitable is not unapproachable. Let Miss Gwynne give 
herself full play, and one of these days she will be a good comedy actress. 
The sunset and the firerise and fireset are the suddenest things of the kind 
I have seen for this long time. They give the impression of being turned 
on and off at a meter. 

Before seeing Charles Arnold and Minnie Palmer in " My Sweetheart " 
at the Strand, I was interested in a little piece, ** Harmony." My interest 
in it was twofold. The one-act playlet is an early production of Henry A. 
Jones, of " Silver King " notoriety. It and the "Silver King " are a 
congratulatory study to the evolutionist. That the writer of this fragment 
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could evolve into the author of the " Silver King " is a noble instance of 
the power of variation and selection. Autolycos-like, I am ever a " picVer 
up of unconsidered trifles/' and I watched the comedietta ''Harmony." 
Bat for the acting of Mr. Harry IVoctor, the second of my two sources of 
interest, I had not been rewarded. l£r. Proctor was of old at the Poly- 
technic. He is master now of one art at least. He gave me a close and 
faithful study of the old blind organist, dismissed for drunkenness and 
reinstated, in which nothing was to me finer than the more than suggestion 
all through, and most of all in the moment of joy at his restitution, that 
it was all hopeless, and within a month Michael Kinsman would be organ- 
less again. 

•' OuB Regiment," claimed as an original work by Mr. H. Hamilton, 
and produced at the Globe, has been proved to be a deliberate and un- 
acknowledged " crib " from Von Moser's *' Klrieg im Frieden." 

Edward Rotce, stricken by paralysis some months ago, is sufficiently 
recovered to hope that he may be with us again as an actor about Easter. 
Our hopes that this may be are almost as strong as his. 

"Nell Gwtwne," at the Avenue, scores as readily as M. Planquette, its 
composer. It was time a change was made. " La Vie " was quite dead. 

Berlioz' " Faust," at the Albert Hall, on Thursday, Feb. 7. Unfor- 
tunately, I could not be there. I know of no piece of music of modem 
times that moves me so greatly. 

Edward B. Avelino, D.Sc. 




MAEOH. 

After the exceedingly mild winter we have experienced, work in the gar- 
den should be well forward — that is, all vacant spaces should be manured, 
dug or trenched over, and now be ready for cropping whenever a dry day 
obtains and the surface soil is found friable, and nt to be worked. Where 
the soil is, however, of a wet and heavy nature, do not be in too much 
haste to crop it. But on light dry soils the sooner the main crops are put 
in the better, because such soils are most liable to suffer from drought 
should it occur, and therefore the sooner the crops become well established 
the more likely will they be to resist its effects. If on the other hand the 
season should be a wet one, they will also be in the best possible condition 
to profit by it. Beans : ^lant out Mazagans from boxes or pots where 
thev have been forwarded in these, and sow a few in the open. Sow Long 
Pods, regulating the quantity in anticipation of your wants. Cabbage : 
sow a patch, of an early sort, such as York or Brompton, and for a second 
Early Enfield, Market, or MoEwens. Sow, too, a few Bed for winter use, 
also the true Drumhead and the hardy Savoy. Cauliflower : Prick out the 
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young seedling plants, either on a well-sheltered warm border, or on a 
gentle hot-bed, to be protected in unfavorable weather by hoops and mats. 
Celery : The first sowing to be pricked out as soon as it can be readily 
handled, and another sowing made of both red and white. Leeks : Sow 
for a principal crop ; as to variety any of the following are good — Bobbie's 
Champion, Aiton Castle, London Flag, and the true Musselburgh. LeU 
tuce : Prick out as advised for Cauliflower, and sow a few in a warm cor- 
ner at the foot of the garden wall or other sheltered spot. Onions : The 
principal crops should now be sown. The Deptford, White Globe, Mag- 
num Bonum, Nuneham Park, Tripoli, and James* Keeping, will afford va- 
riety to suit all tastes, and will be found among the best in cultivation. 
Sow them in beds 4ft. wide and in drills 9in. apart, and if you can obtain 
itf, sow some charred refuse along the drills before covering in. When the 
beds are raked smoothly over and the surface is a little dry, pass a wooden 
roller over them several times, as onions succeed besfc when the soil is well 
consolidated. When a roller is not at hand tread the soil firmly with the 
feet, smooth the surface with a rake, and finish with beating the bed all 
over with the back of a spade. Peas : On light soils lose no time in get- 
ting in thft main crops of summer sorts, together with a few of the later 
kinds. Where a good supply of these is required throughout their season, 
BOW in succession evory three weeks. The earliest are Advancer, Ameri- 
can Wonder, B 'ck's Gem, Dilleston's Early Prolific, McLean's Little Gem, 
Sangster's No. 1, etc. For general crop any of the following are first-rate 
— British Qaeen, Champion of England, Bedman's Imperial, Veitch's 
Perfection, and Walker's Perpetual Bearer. Potatoes : Plant both early 
and late varieties. Those who plant early generally sacceed best. 
Whole tubers of middling size are preferable to cut sets ; and in 
the case of Kidney sorts, whole sorts should invariably be used. Perse- 
vere in hoeing, forkini?, and other surface stirring, amongst all advaacing 
crops. . TJntirinuf vi<<ilance and energy in this is demanded from all who 
do a little gardening. All honor to the men of science who subdue the 
forces of Nature and make them subservient to our wants, who have 
girdled the world with conductors along which with a speed that is instan- 
taneous they forward the electric spark burthened with a message of 
human thought to be delivered with accuracy at whatever point it is 
directed to speed with it. But alas ! in this subdaing of Nature, how 
much remains to be done. In the garden, especially. Nature reigns as 
triumphantly to-day as she did in those primaaval times when she pushed 
into luxuriant growth the dense vegetable structures whose remains are 
now found stratified in our coal fields and other carboniferous forma- 
tions. However small the sphere of our operations in gardening, 
we are quickly impressed with the inequality of man's fight with Na- 
ture — for the minute we begin to clear a spot and to have our own way 
in the least. Nature is at once up and vigilant, and contests with us at 
every step with unwearied vigor. We may trench our soil so deep as to 
make us believe we have buried all the weeds and all their seeds, beyond 
the influence of the life-giving, revivifying sun, and proceed to sow our 
cultured seeds in the full assurance that when they come to the surface 
they shall be able to hold undisputed possession, to grow and fructify. 
Bat how quickly does Nature make us realise that we have reckoned with- 
out our host. Fight her as we may, she only changes her tactics. Ezter- 
liiinate one species of weed that has hitherto overrun your garden, and lol 
she produces a dozen others. Subdue those, and behold ! in continuance 
of the fight, she reinforces herself with other weapons; bugs, mealy, 
black, and brovf n, she calls to her aid ; flies, green, black, and of every 
tint in the rainbow, she has in reserve and in myriads at her service; and 
W^^eds unknown to the savage state she calls into being, to maintaiB her 
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Btmggle with us in our cultivated Corner, and to make war upon the things 
of our planting. And just as our fruits are approaching maturity, and we 
liave sanguine hopes of gathering the results of our industry, and we 
are watching our strawberries approaching that state when to look at 
them makes the mouth to water, and to beget in us the same sentiment in 
regard to them that Byron puts in the mouth of his ** Don Juan"; 
" I wish that womankind had but one rosy mouth, 
That I might kiss them all at once, from north to south.*' 
So we are inclined to say : 

Oh, would that all our strawberries were rolled in one, 
Whose luscious flesh, though ate, should ne'er be done. 
Nature calls in the fowls of the air, just as we think the victory is ours, to 
snatch away the booty ; and when we become weary of the struggle, she 
is just as fresh as at the beginning. Shakspere tells us, '* Perseverance, 
dear my lord, keeps honor bright ; '* and so we would say to every culti- ' 
vator, persevere and '* keep your honor bright," even although from day 
to day you realise the fact that in your struggle with Nature the fight is 
endless. In the flower garden, the digging of flower-beds and borders 
must now be completed as soon as possible. All kinds of herbaceous 
plants may now be planted. Pay particular attention to the arrangement 
of these as regards height, color, and succession of flowers. Bear in 
mind that a large profusion of bloom alone does not make a flower border 
beautiful and attractive, unless the plants are disposed in such a manner 
that harmony of coloring may prevail throughout the whole. Hardy 
roses may now be planted. Look over autumn- planted beds of carnations, 
pinks, and pansies, and if the soil has been worked awa^ from their stems, 
press it firmly around them. Stir the surface of hyacinth and tulip beds 
where the plants are springing. In the greenhouse and conservatory, stop 
any strong growing shoots of camelias that are taking the lead when the 
blooming season is over. Examiue the soil of such plants as the different 
kinds of Acacia, Genista, Cytisus, Nerium, Eataxia, myrtles, the varieties 
of Cactus, and others that may have been resting in the greenhouse for a 
time, to see that the drainage is all right, and that no plant is suffering 
from want of water. Now is the time to attend to the propagating of 
plants for bedding out. Where stock has to be made up, put in cuttings 
of verbenas, petunias, fuchsias, heliotropes, lobelias, etc., so as to have 
^ood plants to turn out at the proper season. At the end of February, or 
in the first weeks of this month, we generally proceed to overhaul our 
stock of exotic ferns. The culdvation of these, with their elegant fronds, 
symmetry of form, and graceful habits, does much to raise the taste of all 
who take an interest in them. At this season the most of the exotic sorts 
in stove or greenhouse commence to grow, and as soon as they have pushed 
a few young fronds is the right time to re-pot them ; and as the next 
month (April) is the time most suitable to give the same attention to our 
British species and their varieties, we propose to devote our next paper to 
directions for the cultivation of this interesting class of plants. 

W. Eldsa. 
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Ms. Bolton has just issued his tenth portfolio of drawings.^ In it are 
drawings of the CMlomonas spiralis and of the Ospla/ncTma EhheshomU^ 
both of which were unknown until discovered by Mr. Bolton, and for- 
warded by him to his subscribers. There is also, Mr. Bolton says, mo 
record of Baphidiopkrys elegans being found in England before, and he 
has also figured for the first time Hemidi/nium nasutum. Anyone inter- 
ested in Biology would find Mr. Bolton*s ** tubes'* invaluable for study. 

Those who desire to see how little can be said against woman suffrage 
should read Mr. Hertwig's attack on it." 

•^A tract which deserves careful reading has been written by Mr. 
Garton; it deals with the duty of Government and the limitations of 
State interference.' 

** Psyche " ^ is a new and rather curious journal, but, and this is much, 
evidently heartily in earnest. 

The" 
crisis. 



County Franchise " '^ is a useful little pamphlet for the present 



Mr. Martin has written a careful pamphlet on a subject which sorely 
needs attention.^ We are shown what the law is, and how it acts, and 
the gross injustice to the mother is plainly proved without passion or 
exaggeration. Mr. Martin adds '* Principles for an Amended Law." 

No one does harder work against compulsory vaccination than does Mr. 
William Tebb. His last publication will be found very useful in propa- 
gandist work. ' 



^ Tenth Portfolio. By W. Bolton. See advt at commencement of this maga- 
zine. 

» " Woman Suffrage." By J. G. Hertwig. Washington. 

' " Government and Liberty." By W. Garton. London : Watts and Co., 84, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

• " Psyche." Edited by Ida. London : W. Reeves, 186, Fleet Street, E.C. 

• ** County Franchise." Chatteris : W. J. AspinalL 

• " Custpdy and Guardianship of Children." By T. C. Martin. Edinburgh : 
umbuU and Spears, 19, Thistle Street. 

' " Compulsory Vaccination in England." By W. Tebb. London : E. W. Allen, 
4, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 
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Thi following singular will was proved at Few York in the year 1771 : 
" This is my last will ; I insist on it still ; so sneer on and welcome, and 
e'en laagh your fill. I, William Hickrington, poet of Pocklington, do 
give and bequeath, as free as I breathe, to thee, Mary Jaram, the queen 
of my harem, my cash and my cattle, with every chattel, to have and to 
hold, come heat or come cold, sans hindrance or strife, though thou art 
not my wife. As witness my hand, just here as I stand, this twelfth day 
of July, in the year seventy. William HiCKaiNGTON." 

Euclid, being asked what the gods were, and wherein they delighted, 
said : " Of all things else concerning them I am ignorant ; but this I know, 
that they hate inquisitive persons," — an answer which, at that time, and 
remembering the fate of Socrates, showed his prudence at least. 

A bishop was complaining to George II. of Whitfield's enthusiam and 
of the influence he was acquiring, and was expressing his desire that the 
eloquent preacher should in some way be silenced. '* Well, my lord," 
answered the king, " I can see no other way but for us to make a bishop of 
him." The mitre always acts as an extinguisher. 

An old woman, going into a Paris church, where was a picture of 
Michael the archangel triumphing over the devil, ofEered two candles, one 
for the angel, and one for the fiend. " Woman 1 " cried the priest, " you 
are making an ofEering to Satan, You know not what you do." " I know 
very well what I am doing," was the reply. ** But as I do not know for 
certain whither I am going, it is as well to have a friend in each place." « 

Jonathan Edwabds, the famous American divine, was a stern Calvinist, 
and preached the absolute damnation of all save the predestined elect of 
God.- In 1832 (he was born in 1703) it was suggested by some of hig 
descendants that they fehould hold a family festival, and it was found that 
" the family " numbered 2,000 persons. .Tonathan ought not to have con- 
tributed so largely to the i>opulation of hell. 

Dean Bahset says that when the Earl of Lauderdale was dangerously 
ill and could not sleep, his " son, who was somewhat simple, was seated 
under the table, and cried out : * Sen* for that preaching man frae Living- 
stone, for fayther aye sleeps in the kirk.' One of the doctors thought 
the hint worth attending to, and the experiment of * getting a minister 
till him ' succeeded, for sleep came on, and the earl recovered." 

Db. Abesnetht at the examination of the College of Surgeons, ques- 
tioned one of the candidates as follows : — " Supposing that a man was 
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blown up with gunpowder, what would be the first steps vou would take V* 
Candidate: (Very cool) " Wait till he came down again.' Doctor : ** Just 
BO ! and suppose I was to kick you for that imperiinent reply, what 
muscles should I put in action P" Candidate : ** The flexors and extensora 
of my right arm, for I should floor you instantly." Doctor : " Stand 
down." 

A POGE widow woman was relating to a neighbor how fond her husband 
was of having a good fire ; how busy he would make himself in fixing it 
so it would burn. " Ah, poor dear man," she continued, ** I hope he's 
gone to a place where they keep good fires." 



A YiU^KEE editor remarked, in a polemical article, that though he 
would not call his opponent a liar, he must say, that if the gentleman had 
intended to state what was utterly false, he had been remarkably 
successful in his attempt. 

A BoMAN Catholic curate, to free himself from the great labor of 
confession in Lent, gave notice to hid parishioners that on Monday he 
should confess the liars; on Tuesday the misers; on Wednesday the 
slanderers ; on Thursday the thieves ; on Friday the libertines ; and on 
Saturday the bad women. His scheme succeeded, none attended. 



** Sammy, my son, how many weeks belong to the year P" ** Forty- 
six." " Why, Sammy how do you make that out P" '* The other six are 
Lent.*' 

The British Architect is answerable for the following : ** An artist em- 
ployed in repairing the properties of an old church in Belgium, being 
refused payment in a lump, was asked for details, and sent in his bill as 
follows:— Frcs. Cts, 

Correcting the ten commandments 5 12 

Embellished Pontius Pilate, and put new ribbon on his 

bonnet 3 2 

Put a new tail on the rooster of St. Peter, and mended 

comb 2 20 

Beplumed and gilded the left "wing of the G-uardian 

Angel 4 18 

• Washed the servant of the High Priest, and put carmine 

on his cheeks... 5 12 

Benewed heaven, adjusted two stars, and cleaned the 

moon •.• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Be-animated the flames of Purgatory, and restored souls 
Bevived the flames of hell, put a new tail on the Devil, 

mended his left hoof, and did several jobs for the 

damned.** ••• *•• *•• >•• *•• *•* *•• 
Bebordering the robe of Her'>d, and re-adjusting his wig 
Put new spotted dashes on the son of Tobias, and 

dressing on his sack 

Cleaned the ears of Balaam's ass and shod him 

Put ear-rings in the ears of Sarah 

Pat new stone in David's sling, enlarged the head of 

Goliath, and extended his legs ... ..• 

Decorated Noah's ark 

Mended the shirt of the Pirodigal son, and cleaned his 

ears •*• •*• ••• ••• •*• ••• *** ••• 
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Three young conceited wits, as they thought themselves, passing along 
the road to Oxford, met a grave old gentleman, with whom they had a 
mind to be rudely merry. " Good morrow, father Abraham," said one ; 
** Good morrow, father Isaac," said the next ; ** Good morrow, father 
Jacob," cried the last. ** I am neither Abraham, Isaac, nor Jacob,*' replied 
the old gentleman, *' but Saul, the son of Kish, who went out to seek his 
father's asses, and, lo ! here I have found them." 



yoUNG FOZ.I^^^^_^ 




^f|e Stoirg of <ftiairikano Brono* 



(^Continued from page 127.) 
In that monastery library Bruno found a danger that had been 
missed by the careless monks around him ; he tells us that 
" after having cultivated literature and poetry for a long time, my 
guides themselves, my superiors and my judges, led me to phi- 
losophy and free enquiry." But what place had philosophy and 
free enquiry within the walls of an Italian monastery, and what 
greater danger could befall a man than to find such things as 
these? At that time Aristotle was supreme in the Christian 
Church, and Bruno, preferring the philosophy of Pythagoras and 
of Plato, soon found himself in conflict with his teachers. 
Pythagoras had taught that the sun was the centre of our system, 
and that the earth was but a planet revolving round it, and 
Pythagorean student as he was, Giordano naturally followed the 
teaching of Copernicus on the same subject, despite all that 
Father Anselm could urge. And indeed Giordano had latterly 
shunned the kind old monk, being unwirlling to give him need- 
less pain, and yet more unwilling to seem to be less than true. 

For some weeks past Father Anselm had noticed that evil 
glances were being thrown on his favorite pupil, and he had caught 
one or two muttered phrases that alarmed him for his safety. A 
witty pasquinade, entitled " Noah's Ark," had been written by 
the young monk, and had given sore ofiEence in the monastery, for 
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in it he, under a thin veil of allegory, mocked at the luxury and 
ignorance of the monkish orders, and the lash of his sarcasm had 
curled round and stung some of the brethren in his own monas- 
tery, and bitter complaint had been made to the Prior that this 
young critic of monkish ways needed a lesson to teach him to 
keep that gibing tongue of his from slandering his elders and 
superiors. At last the word ^^ heretic '* began to be bandied about 
freely from mouth to mouth, and whispers circulated that the 
Prior would soon take measures to teach the malapert monk to 
mend the error of his ways. And one afternoon, as Bruno lay- 
idly in the vineiyard adjoining the garden of the monastery, he 
saw Father Anselm approaching with hurried steps and troubled 
countenance, and rising he went to meet him and asked him 
gently what was amiss. The old man sank down on the sunny 
slope, well-nigh breathless with his haste and the grief that 
oppressed him, and Bruno waited patiently till he had recovered 
power of speech, and Anselm said : 

" Giordano, my son, danger is around you. Your foolish talk 
about the earth moving, and ^of the inhabitants of other worlds 
than this, which you insanely pretend are among the stars above 
our heads, has reached the Prior's ears. Father Jerome, who 
thought you aimed at him in that biting jest of yours on the 
swine saved by Noah in the ark, has whispered in the prior's ear 
that you are a heretic, dangerous to the good name of the 
monastery in the country round, and the Prior who is, as you 
know, a good man, but withal somewhat narrow-minded in his 
faith— and truly he is blessed therein, in that it saves him from 
many anxious questionings of the doctrines of Holy Church — ^has 
taken alarm, and is minded to question you before the brethren 
touching your rejection of Aristotle, and your belief in these 
new-fangled theories of Copernicus. I fear me lest " 

" Fear nothing," said the young monk, proudly, springing to 
his feet, and tossing back his head with a gesture of bright self- 
confidence that beseemed him well. '^ Fear not for me, father, 
for I fear not for myself." 

" And therefore do I fear, my son," answered sadly the elder 
monk. " Satan triumphs most easily over those that have not 
the * spirit of holy fear.' Tour speculations are too bold, and you 
cannot have weighed well all that is implied in the idea of this 
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firm world of ours revolving in space. Where do you believe 
hell iSy and where the souls of the lost, and the devils chained in 
darkness, in this new universe of yours, that has neither top nor 
bottom ? " 

" Truly," , said Bruno, laughing softly, " I have not troubled 
my brain much with such Satanic geography, and there can 
indeed be no * under the earth,' now that we know that it is ever 
turning in its journey round the sun." 

" Hush, hush, my son I " the old monk said, hastily, crossing 
himself as he spoke. ^^ Beware lest Satan himself come to show 
you the way to the prison beneath the earth, whence none goeth 
forth. But bethink you ; whither went the blessed Lord when 
he ascended, going upwards, as we read, from the surface of this 
earth, and being received into heaven. How could he ascend 
from a whirling globe, and in what direction went he when he 
was, as holy writ tells us, taken up f Tush, tush, my son, your 
fancies are blasphemous absurdities, and were they true the 
cardinal doctrines of our holy faith would become impossible, 
which may the blessed virgin and the saints forefend." And 
again he crossed himself piously as he spoke. 

A strange and subtle smile flitted over Bruno's mouth at tl^ie 
last sentence of the simple father, and he opened his lips to 
answer. But ere a w:ord was uttered he checked himself, think- 
ing : " Of what avail to shake the old man's faith ? " So he 
spoke no word, but looked across the sea, his deep eyes full of 
search and longing, and of unsatisfied yearning after certainty of 
truth. 

" Giordano I " again said the old monk ; " listen to me. You are 
young and brave, but your youth and your courage will not avail 
you in to-morrow's strife. I shall have to do heavy penance for 
my warning, but warn you of your peril I will, at whatever risk. 
They are plotting to catch you in your answers, that they may 
stamp you heretic ; and I know " — ^the trembling voice sank into 
a whisper — " I know that a messenger has gone to the Holy Office 
at Naples, and the inquisitor will be here to-morrow to " 

The bright listening face blanched for a moment, but then the 
mobile lips grew firm and set, and Bruno laid his hand gently on 
his friend's arm. 
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" What would you have me do, my father ? Tou would not 
have me lie, even to escape the terrors of the Holy Office ? " 

" Fly ! fly I " the old man whispered. " Ply, while there is 
yet time. Oh, my son I I would not see your young limbs broken 
on the rack, your young face writhen with pain I Oh ! I have 

seen — ^I have seen " The good monk's voice failed him, and 

he broke down in strong emotion ; and then hearing steps coming 
in the direction of the vineyard, he rose and went hastily away. 

For an hour Giordano Bruno sat where his friend had left 
him, still seemingly gazing idly across the sea. But his heart 
was full of warring, surging thoughts, as he strove to judge his 
danger, and the best way of swift escape. Presently the light 
came back to his eyes, the smile to his lips, and he leapt lightly 
to his feet. "Good fathers all," he said, merrily, "I leave 
Noah's Ark to-night ; for I fear it is no longer an ark of safety 
for me." 

So that night, when all were sleeping round him, Giordano 
Bruno rose silently from his pallet, and after listening a few 
minutes to see that none was stirring save himself, he unwound 
a rope which he has coiled round his waist beneath his monkish 
frock, and knotting one end tightly to the bar of his window he 
slipped out through the narrow opening and slid swiftly to the 
ground, and struck off across the country northwards, his heart 
bounding with his new liberty, and his young limbs rejoicing in 
the strain of his rapid flight. And it was well he fled ; for the 
messenger to the Holy Office had returned with tidings that ere 
day dawned the familiars would be at the monastery, and that 
they would seize the young rebel and take him to Naples in- 
stantly, and that the questioning should be done at the hall of 
the Holy Office itself. But when they came, those terrible blood- 
hounds of the Inquisition, they found an empty cell, whence 
the victim had escaped ; and they were fain to be content with 
excommunicating him— -delivering him over, body and soul, to 
the devil ; while he, rejoicing in his strength, set his face north- 
wards towards the Apennines. 

ANNIB BBSiKT. 
C2^o be continued^ 
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HISTOEICAL SIMPLE AOEOSTIO. 

My whole was made by Cromwell's power. 
But perished in his dying hoar. 

1. 
A Crnsader king, who died by an arrow. 

2. 
A Eoyal ** Confessor,'' who was a good Christian, bnt a bad king. 

3. 
A pupil of Socrates, and the writer of famous ** Dialogues.'' 

4. 
The pope who urged on Europe the first crusade. 

5. 
A noble Boman who stabbed a friend when that friend betrayed liberty. 

6. 
Eighteen men of this name have i elgned in France. 

7. 
He fought against Charles I., was taken prisoner at Naseby, and was 
Lord-Deputy of Ireland. 

8. 
Only two of them reigned in England, and they were two too many. 

[8 marks.] 



CHARADES. 

1. My first is often triumphal ; my second is a darling or a passion ; 
you walk on my whole. ' [4 marks.] 

2. My first is a leap ; my second is past, present, and future ; my whole 
begins this month. [4 marks.] 

BURIED PLANTS. 

(1) The nobility. (2) Bird-blossom. (3) A Spanish revolution. (4) 
Falling ice. (5) A musical instrument feeding. (6) Depressed William. 

[6 marks.] 

NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 

A train leaves ^;London at 10 a.m., reaching Portsmouth at 1.15 p.m., 
and another train leaves Portsmouth at 6.15 a.m., reaching London at 
11.30 a.m. At what time do they meet P [8 marks.] 

A woman buys 'a certain number of apples at three a penny, and the 
same number at two a penny ; she then mixes them and sells them at five 
for twopence. How much does she gain or lose per cent P [8 marks.] 



ANSWERS TO LAST MONTHS PUZZLES. 
HisTOEY Puzzle. 
Richard II. Wat Tyler. Sir William Walworth. 

Charades. 
Nightii^alo. 'Pantomime. 
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BiDDLE. 

Because he has seen a kid napping (kidnapping.) 

Cracked Nuts. 
I486O guineas = 1,953 pounds. If the money he divided as stated, for 
every £15 of A, B has £12, and C has £4. Add these three together ; 
then A will have if , B H» ^ of the total sum. 

^of £1,953=£945. A's share. 

^ of £1,953=£756. B's share. 

^ of £1,953=£252. O's share. 
SI 



11 women's work=7 men's work. 

• 1 ='L 

49 5 

.'. work of 11 men+7 women=ll+ -r men's worksslST^- 

men's work. 
Then 7 men can do work in 17 days. 

Iman „ „ 17X7 days. 

15~men„ „ /yx7xll _77 

10 

Answer : They can do the work in 1-^ days. 

Total Masks Possible, 32.— Scheherezade, 32 ; Olivia, 32 ; H3rpatia, 32 
Hawkeye, 32 ; Aladdin, 28 ; Eureka, 28 ; Our Comer Man, 28 ; Floss, 20 
Wanda, 20; Ottilie, 20; Albigeoise, 20; White Mice, 16; Thasso, 16 
Jumbo, 8 ; Mignonette, 8 ; Cromwell, 8. 

To CoBSESPONDEKTS. — Ottilie and Wanda. You must do your answers 
on separate sheets of paper, and you ought not to show them to each 
other. I am afraid you do them together, and that would not be fair. — 
CsoMWELL and Mignonette. Why do you only answer one question each P 

Young Folks' Puzzlb-Cobnee Bules. 
Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the p>uzzles given on page 191. Each must choose 
a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C, on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three youne 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one or 
these, he or she cannot win another during the. year, but quarterly winners 
may try for the yearlv prizes of three books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year 

London : Printed by Annie Bbsant and Chablbs Bbadlaugh, 63, Fleet St., B.C. 
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April 1, 1884. 



By Annie Bbsant. 



IV. 

My grandfather's house, No. 8, Albert Square, Clapham Road, 
was a second home from my earliest childhood. 

That house, with its little strip of garden at the back, will 
always remain dear and sacred to me. I can see now the two 
almond trees, so rich in blossom every spring, so barren in fruit 
every autumn ; the large spreading tufts of true Irish shamrock, 
brought from Ireland, and lovingly planted in the new grey London 
house, amid the smoke ; the little nooks at the far end, wherein I 
would sit cosily out of sight, reading a favorite book. Inside it 
was but a commonplace London house, only one room, perhaps, 
differing from any one that might have been found in any other 
house in the square. That was my grandfather's " workroom," 
where he had a lathe fitted up, for he had a passion and a genius 
for inventive work in machinery. He took out patents for all 
sorts of ingenious contrivances, but always lost money. His favo- 
rite invention was of a " railway chair," for joining the ends of 
rails together, and in the ultimate success of this he believed to 
his death. It was (and is) used on several lines, and was found 
to answer splendidly, but the old man never derived any profit 

o 
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from his invention. The fact was he had no money, and those 
-who had took it up and utilised it, and kept all the profit for them- 
selves. There were several cases in which his patents dropped, 
and then others took up his inventions, and made a commercial 
success thereof. 

A strange man altogether was that grandfather of mine, whom 
I can only remember as a grand-looking old man, with snow-white 
hair and piercing hawk's eyes. The merriest of wild Irishmen 
was he in his youth, and I have often wished that his biography 
had been written, if only as a picture of Dublin society at the 
time. He had an exquisite voice, and one night he and some of 
his wild comrades went out singing through the streets as beggars. 
Pennies, sixpences, shillings, and even half-crowns came shower- 
ing down in recompense of street music of such unusual excel- 
lence ; then the young scamps, ashamed of their gains, poured 
them all into the hat of a cripple they met, who must have thought 
that all the blessed saints were out that night in the Irish capital. 
On another occasion he went to the wake of an old woman 
who had been bent nearly double by rheumatism, and had 
been duly " laid out," and tied down firmly, so as to keep the 
body straight in the recumbent position. He hid under the bed, 
and when the whiskey was flowing freely, and the orgie was at its 
height, he cut the ropes with a sharp knife, and the old woman 
suddenly sat up in bed, frightening the revellers out of their wits, 
and, luckily for my grandfather, out of the room. Many such 
tales would he tell, with quaint Irish humor, in his later days. 
He died, from a third stroke of paralysis, in 1862. 

The Morrises were a very " clannish " family, and my 
grandfather's house was the London centre. All the family 
gathered there on each Christmastide, and on Christmas day was 
always held high festival. For long my brother and I were the 
only grandchildren within reach, and were naturally made mnclL 
of. The two sons were out in India, married and with youug^ 
families. The youngest daughter was much away from home, and 
a second was living in Constantinople, but three others lived with. 
their father and mother. Bessie, the eldest of the whole family, 
was a woman of rigid honor and conscientiousness, but poverty 
and the struggle to keep out of debt had soured her, and '' Aunt 
Bessie " was an object of dread, not of love. One story of her 
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early life will best tell her character. She was engaged to a 
young clergyman, and one day when Bessie was at church he 
preached a sermon taken without acknowledgment from some 
old divine. The girl's keen sense of honor was shocked at the de- 
ception, and she broke off her engagement, but remained unmarried 
for the rest of her life. "Careful and troubled about many 
things" was poor Aunt Bessie, and^ I remember being rather 
shocked one day at hearing her express her sympathy with 
Martha, when her sister left her to serve alone, and at her saying : 
" I doubt very much whether Jesus would have liked it if Martha 
had been lying about on the floor as well as Mary, and there had 
been no supper. But there I it's always those who do the work who 
are scolded, because they have not time to be as sweet and nice 
as those who do nothing." Nor could she ever approve of the 
treatment of the laborers in the parable, when those who " had 
borne the burden and heat of the day " received but the same 
wage as those that had worked but one hour. " It was not just,'» 
she would say doggedly. A sad life was hers, for she repelled 
all sympathy, and yet later I had reason to believe that she half 
broke her heart because none loved her well. She was ever 
gloomy, unsympathising, carping, but she worked herself to death 
for those whose love she chillily repulsed. She worked till, 
denying herself every comfort, she literally dropped. One 
morning, when she got out of bed, she fell, and crawling into bed 
again, quietly said she could do no more, lay there for some 
months, suffering horribly with unvarying patience, and died, 
rejoicing that at last she would have " rest." 

Two other "Aunties " were my playfellows, and I their pet. 
Minnie, a brilliant pianiste, earned a precarious livelihood by 
teaching music. The long fasts, the facing of all weathers, the 
weary rides in omnibuses with soaked feet, broke down at last 
a splendid constitution, and after some three years of torture, 
commencing with a sharp attack of English cholera, she died the 
year before my marriage. But during my girlhood she was the 
gayest and merriest of my friends, her natural buoyancy re- 
asserting itself whenever she could escape from her musical 
treadmill. Great was my delight when she joined my mother 
and myself for our spring or summer trips, and when at my 
favorite St. Leonard's — at the far unfashionable end, right away 
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from the gay watering-place folk — ^we settled down for four and 
five happy weeks of sea and country, and when Minnie and I 
scampered over the country on horseback, merry as children set 
free from school. My other fayorite auntie was of a quieter type, 
a soft pretty loving little woman, " Co " we called her, for she 
was " such a cosy little thing," her father used to say. She was 
my mother's favorite sister, her " child," she would name her, 
because " Co " was so much her junior, and when she was a young 
girl the little child had been her charge. " Always take care of 
little Co " was one of my mother's dying charges to me, and 
fortunately " little Co " has — though the only one of my relatives 
who has done so— clung to me through change of faith, and 
through social ostracism. Her love for me, and her full belief 
that, however she differed from me, I meant right, have never 
varied, have never been shaken. She is intensely religious — as 
will be seen in the later story, wherein her life was much woven, 
with mine — but however much "darling Annie's" views or 
actions may shock her, it is " darling Annie " through it all ; 
" You are so good," she said to me the last time I saw her, looking 
up at me with all her heart in her eyes ; "anyone so good as you 
must come to our dear Lord at last I " As though any, save a 
brute, could be aught but good to " little Co." 

On the Christmas following my eighteenth birthday, a little 
Mission Church in which Minnie was much interested, was opened 
near Albert Square. My High Church enthusiasm was in full 
bloom, and the services in this little Mission Church were ** high," 
whereas ail those in the neighboring churches were " low." A 
Mr. Hoare, an intensely earnest man, was working there in most 
devoted fashion, and was glad to welcome any aid ; we decorated 
his church, worked ornaments for it, and thought we were serving 
God when we were really amusing ourselves in a small place 
where our help was over-estimated, and where the clergy, very 
likely unconsciously, flattered us for our devotion. Among those 
who helped to carry on the services there, was a young under- 
master of Stockwell Grammar School, the Rev. Frank Besant, a Cam- 
bridge man, who had passed as 28th wrangler in his year, and who 
had just taken orders. At Easter we were again at Albert Square, 
and devoted much time to the little church, decking it on Easter 
Eve with soft yellow tufts of primrose blossom, and taking much 
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delight in the unbounded admiration bestowed on the dainty 
spring blossoms by the poor who crowded in. I made a lovely 
white cross for the super-altar with camellias and azaleas and 
white geraniums, but after all it was not really as spring-like, as 
suitable for a " Resurrection " as the simple sweet wild flowers, 
still dewy from their nests in field and glade and lane. 

That Easter was memorable to ma for another cause. It saw 
waked and smothered my first doubt. That some people did 
doubt the historical accuracy of the Bible I knew, for one or two 
of the Harrow masters were friends of Colenso, the heretic Bishop 
of Natal, but fresh from my Patristic studies, I looked on heretics 
with blind horror, possibly the stronger from its very vagueness, 
and its ignorance of what it feared. My mother objected to my 
reading controversial books which dealt with the points at issue 
between Christianity and Freethought, and I did not care for her 
favorite Stanley, who might have widened my views, regarding 
him (on the word of Pusey) as " unsound in the faith once de- 
livered to the saints." I had read Pusey's book on " Daniel the 
prophet," and, knowing nothing of the criticisms he attacked, I 
felt triumphant at his convincing demonstrations of their error, 
and felt sure that none but the wilfully blind could fail to see 
how weak were the arguments of the heretic writers. That stately 
preface of his was one of my favorite pieces of reading, and his 
dignified defence agaiiist all novelties of ^^ that which must be old 
because it is eternal, and must be unchangeable because it is true," 
at once charmed and satisfied me. The delightful vagueness of 
Stanley, which just suited my mother's broad views, because it 
was vague and beautiful, was denounced by Pusey — not unwar- 
rantably — ^as that "Variegated use of words which destroys all 
definiteness of meaning." When she would bid me not be un- 
charitable to those with whom I differed in matters of religion, I 
would answer in his words, that " charity to error is treason to 
truth," and that to speak out the truth unwaveringly as it was 
revealed, was alone "loyalty to God and charity to the souls of men." 

Judge, then, of my terror at my own results when I found my- 
self betrayed into writing down some contradictions from the 
Bible. With that poetic dreaming which is one of the charms of 
Catholicism, whether English or Roman, I threw myself back 
into the time of the first century as the "Holy Week" of 1866 
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approached. In order to facilitate the realisation of those last 
sacred days of God incarnate on earth, working out man's salva- 
tion, I resolved to v^rite a brief history of that v^eek, compiled 
from the four gospels, meaning then to try and realise each day 
the occurrenceg that had happened on the corresponding date in 
A.D. 33, and so to follow those " blessed feet " step by step, till 
they were 

*' - . . nailed for our advantage to the bitter cross." 

With the fearlessness which springs from ignorance I sat down 
to my task. My method was as follows 2 



MATTHEW. 



Palii Sunday. 

Rode \nu\ Jeru- 
salem. Parified 
the Temple. Ee- 
lurned to Beth- 
any. 



MOSDAT. 

Garsed the fig 
tree. Taught in 
the Temple, and 
spake many par- 
ab]<*a, Ko breaks 
shown.but tbefig 
tree (xxi., 19) did 
not wither till 
Tuesday (see 
Mark. 



TrESDAT. 

Ail chaps, xxi,, 
SOjXsii.-xxF-, spo- 
ken on Tuesday, 
for xivi., 2 giv^ea 
Passover as* 'after 
two day a." 

Wednesday. 

Blank. 

(Poisaibly remained 



MAEK. 



Palm Suitoat. 
Erode into Je- 
rusalem. Be- 
turned to Beth- 
any. 



Monday. 
Cursed the fig 
tree. Purified 
the Temple. 
Went out of 
city. 



Tuesday. 
Saw fig tree 
withered up. 
Then discourses. 



Wednesday. 



in Bethany ; the 



LUKE. 



Palm Sunday. 
Brode into Je- 
rusalem. Puri- 
fied the Temple. 
Note : ** Taught 
daily in the Tem- 
ple." 



Monday. 
Like Matthew. 



Tuesday. 
Discourses. No 
date shown. 



Wednesday. 



alabaster box of 



JOHN. 



Palm Sunday. 
Brode into Je- 
rusalem. Spoke 
in the Temple. 



Monday. 



Tuesday. 



Wednesday. 



ointment.) 
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Thuksday. 
Preparation of 
Passover. Eating 
of Passover, and 
institution of the 
Holy Eucharist. 
Gethsemane. Be- 
trayal by Jadas. 
Led captive to 
Oaiaphas. Denied 
by St. Peter. 



Fbidat. 
Led to Pilate. 
Jndas hangs him- 
self. Tried. Con- 
demned to death. 
Sconrged and 
mocked. Led to 
crucifixion. Dark- 
ness from 12 to 3. 
Died at 3. 



Thuesdat. Thuksdat. Thuesdat. 

Same as Matthew. Same as Matthew. Discourses with 

disciples, but he- 
fore the Passover. 
Washes the dis- 
ciples* feet. No- 
thing said of 
Holy Eucharist, 
nor of agony in 
Gethsemane. 
Malchus'ear. Led 
captive to Annas 
first. Then to 
Gaiaphas. Denied 
by St. Peter. 

Pridat. Fridat. Feedat. 

As Matthew, Led to Pilate. Taken to Pilate, 
but hour of cru- Sent to Herod. Jews would not 
cifizion given. Sent back to enter, that they 
9 a.m. Pilate. Best as might eat the 

in Matthew ; but Passover. 
one malefactor Scourged by Pi- 
repents, late before con- 
demnation, and 
mocked. Shown 
by Pilate to Jews 
at 12. 

At this point I broke down. I had been getting more and 
more nneasy and distressed as I went on, but when I foand that 
the Jews would not go into the judgment hall lest they should 
be defiled, because they desired to eat the passover, having already 
seen that Jesus had eaten the passover with his disciples the 
evening before ; when after writing down that he was crucified 
at 9 a.m., and that there was darkness over all the land from 12 
to 3 p.m., I found that three hours after he was crucified he was 
standing in the judgment hall, and that at the very hour at which 
the miraculous darkness covered the earth ; when I saw that I 
was writing a discord instead of a harmony, I threw down my 
pen and shut up my Bible. The shock of doubt was, however, 
only momentary. I quickly recognised it as a temptation of the 
devil, and I shrank back horror-stricken and penitent for the 
momentary lapse of faith. I saw that these apparent contradic- 
tions were really a test of faith, and that there would be no credit 
in believing a thing in which there were no difficulties. Credo 
quia impossihile ; I repeated Tertullian's words at first doggedly, 
at last triumphantly. I fasted as penance for my involuntary sin 
of unbelief. I remembered that the Bible must not be carelessly 
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read, and that St. Peter had warned us that there were in it " some 
things hard to be understood, which theyjthat are unlearned and 
unstable wrest unto their own destruction." I shuddered at the 
" destruction " to the edge of which my'unlucky " harmony " had 
drawn me, and resolved that I would never again venture on a 
task for which I was so evidently unfitted. Thus the first doubt 
was caused, and though swiftly trampled down, it had none the 
less raised its head. It was stifled, not answered, for all my 
religious training had led me to regard a doubt as a sin to be 
repented of, not examined. And it left in my mind the danger- 
ous feeling that there were some things into which it was safer 
not to enquire too closely ; things which must be accepted on 
faith, and not too narrowly scrutinised. The awful threat : " He 
that believeth not shall be damned," sounded in my ears, and^ 
like the angel with the flaming sword, barred the path of all toa 
curious enquiry. ANNIE Bbsant. 



By Charles Bradlaugh, 



II. 

The story of the experiments of Robert Owen in his endeavors 
to put communism into practice should at least be written with 
reverence for the purity and unselfishness of the great philanthro* 
pist who, having commenced life as a poor mill lad, and having 
amassed a large fortune in manufacture, ungrudgingly devoted 
the whole of this fortune to the attempt to change for the better 
the condition of the masses. The history of New Lanark, for 
which I have not now space, ought to be told s^ being the stepping- 
stone to the scheme of Abram Combe and Hamilton, of Dalzell 
at Orbiston in 1825, but New Lanark was not communistic, and 
Orbiston was only so in part. Combe and Hamilton, laying out 
£20,000, took 291 acres of land at Orbiston, about 9 miles east of 
Glasgow, and at a cost of £10,000 erected a building capable of 
containing 100 families. Members came from all parts of England 
and Scotland until they amounted to some 300. There was no 
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hired labor, but at first there was no community of goods. Each 
member had a debtor and creditor account with the Orbiston store ; 
he was debited with every article he required, was credited with 
the estimated value of his labor, and the weekly account showed 
the balance for or against him. The community was most efficiently 
directed by Abram Combe, but some few got richer than the 
others, and the majority resolved " that all the members of the 
society unite together to produce a common stock, out of which 
all our common expenditure hereafter to be agreed on will be 
paid, and that an equal share of the surplus of our labor be placed 
to the account of each member of the community, according to 
the time occupied by each," While Abram Combe lived, the 
experiment, carefully controlled by him, seemed likely to succeed. 
" All children under twelve were at school, those above that age 
were employed in such healthy occupations as were suitable to 
them ; the people were comfortably clothed at little cost — ^their 
whole dress was made in the establishment ; their food was plain, 
but simple and wholesome. Besides this the moral character of 
the population had undergone a very decided improvement ; 
drunkenness and immorality were placed under the ban of 
opinion — the name of the offender was placed in a register kept 
for the purpose, and in a short time it was found that these vices 
disappeared." 

Alas, in August 1827, Abram Combe died, and Orbiston, 
deprived of his devoted superintendence and guidance, soon fell 
into disorder, the community was broken up, the buildings pulled 
down and sold for old material. Robert Owen — possibly fore- 
seeing this failure, Orbiston being an attempt to build up a new 
society in the midst and under the influence of old and hostile 
surroundings — ^had already resolved to try his experiment on the 
other side of the Atlantic, where he hoped in the wider space to 
find freer scope, and he bought from the Rappites, to be here- 
after described, for 140,000 dollars, 30,000 acres of land known as 
Harmony, on the banks of the Wabash, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Publicly advertising for adherents, Robert Owen was 
joined by about 900 disciples. "They had responded to his 
appeal from mixed motives ; there were some enthusiasts who 
had come, at great personal sacrifice, to face a rude life and to 
mix among rude men, who had no object but to work out the 
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great problem of a New Society ; there were others who fancied 
they could secure abundance with little labor, prepared to shirk 
their share in the toil, but not to forego their share 
in the reward." The materials were deficient in quality. 
At first, .on the suggestion of Robert Owen, and to avoid 
the sudden shock of total change, a preliminary society was 
formed for one year, in which the advantage of the labor in some 
degree was proportioned to the labor rendered and in which 
private property was not entirely excluded. Early in 1826, 
however, and despite some reluctance on Mr. Owen^s part, the 
community was constituted on what was to be its permanent 
basis of pure communism. All property was to be in trust for 
the whole community, none was to have any private claims. 
For a little while everything seemed prosperous. A gentleman 
of large fortune, named Maclure, of Philadelphia, purchased from 
Mr. Owen 900 acres of land close to the Community to found an 
agricultural school according to the theory of Pestalozzi. Diffi- 
culties arose in working under the New Harmony Constitution, 
and Mr. Owen, to mitigate and avoid these, declared himself willing 
to let land for the formation of separate colonies to any number 
who felt able to associate together. Such land was let on the 
following conditions : *^ That it shall be held for the use of co- 
operative communities of equality in rights and property, and 
shall not be divided into individual shares and separate interests. 
2. That any surplus property over and above paying off debfs, 
and the cost of the land, shall go to establish other communities, 
and on no pretext to be divided into individual shares. 3. There 
shall be no whiskey or distilled liquors made in th^ community. 
The lease was for 10,000 years." 

Two colonies were at once formed independent of each other 
and of the parent society, but having friendly relation and ex- 
changing commodities. The first of 120 persons was called 
Macluria, and leased 1,200 acres, on which they built a village, 
Mr. Owen lending the necessary funds. The second, called Ferba- 
Peveli, had about the same extent of land, but fewer members. 
A third was formed with about thirty families, as experience 
showed that the lesser numbers worked most harmoniously, and 
early in 1827 New Harmony was the centre of eight small inde- 
pendent colonies. In about twelve months the largest of these, 
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Macluria, failed, and was broken up, but the others seemed likely 
to flourish, and several other colonies were founded in other 
States of the Union. 1. The Franklin community, on the Hudson 
river, about 60 miles from New York City. 2. The Owen com- 
munity, with 2,100 acres of land at Kendal, Ohio. 3. Great Valley, 
about 20 miles from Lancaster, and 40 miles from Philadelphia. 
4. The Alleghany Association at Pittsburgh. 5. Blue Spring, at 
Bloomington, Indiana. 6. Nashoba, in West Tennessee, 14 miles 
from Memphis, on the Mississippi river. This community, 
founded by Frances Wright, took a mighty stride. No black 
could be a member at New Harmony, he could only work for 
hire. Under Frances Wright, who showed a rare courage in 
those pre-abolitionist days, the blacks were permitted to emanci- 
pate themselves by their industry. "No distinction whatever 
was suffered to exist between black and white children ; they 
were brought up together at the same school, and inherited the 
same privileges." The New Harmony experiment on the lines 
of pure conmunism, and in the absence of Mr. Owen, was short 
lived. In 1828 Mr. Owen was obliged to cancel his leases on the 
ground that they had " with few exceptions been used for indi- 
vidual purposes and individual gains." None of these communi- 
ties have left any trace of their existence. 

Etienne Cabet, about 1839, made fame as a Socialist by the 
publication of his " Voyage en Icarie," wherein he pictures the 
beauties of a communistic state. In 1847 he tried to reduce his 
theories to practice, and advertised an association to found a com- 
munistic colony on the Red River, in Texas, in which State 
Fourierism had already made some essay. Early in 1848, 69 per- 
sons started as the advanced guard, but the French Revolution 
breaking out, Cabet delayed his own departure, and stood as a 
candidate for Paris for election to the Chamber of Deputies, but 
was defeated. In 1849 Cabet went out himself with a second 
band, and I well remember meeting in the old John Street Institu- 
tion some of those who were preparing to join him, but on 
arriving at New Orleans, Cabet found that the former party had 
isuffered severely from yellow fever in the Texas river bottoms, 
and were completely disorganised. Hinds tells graphically the 
painful story of this unhappy 69, who in June, 1848, laid the 
foundations of the Icarian colony in Fanin County, Texas. " They 
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built a few miserable huts, undertook to break prairie, but they 
were soon stopped in their work by the malaria which assailed 
and demoralised them, depriving them of the only physician 
they had, Doctor Roveira, who became insane, besides five of 
their number who died ; and the others were compelled to aban- 
don the place." " This abandonmennt was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the first vanguard, and it was not without regret that 
they made up their minds to retreat. They left on the place five 
of their brethren : Guillot, Collet, Guerin, Chauvin, and Sauge. 
They started back toward Shreveport and New Orleans, where 
they hoped to meet other Icarians who were coming to join them. 
There stood before them a distance of from three to five hundred 
miles to travel through a lonely country without any resources, 
and laboring under sickness. The retreat from Texas was one of 
the most saddening events in the Icarian enterprise. For fear of 
not finding on the same route the necessary supplies for such a 
company, the Icarians divided themselves into three equal squads, 
and dragged themselves toward their rendezvous. These squads 
disbanded themselves on the road ; sickness prevented several 
from following their friends. Pour of them died from exertion 
and privations. The remnant of this first vanguard, together 
with a few members of the second vanguard whom they met 
on the road, arrived finally at New Orleans toward the end 
of 1848." Some of those who had expected Elysium in Texas, 
and had lost their money, returned disappointed to Paris, 
and prosecuted Cabet there as a swindler, and on the 30th 
September, 1849, he was sentenced in his absence to two years* 
imprisonment. Cabet, who did not lack courage, returned 
from Nauvoo to Paris, and purged himself by trial, being 
honorably acquitted on the 26th July, 1851. Just at this time the 
Mormons were driven from their settlement at Nauvoo, Illinois, 
leaving their town deserted, and, taking advantage of this in May, 
1850, Cabet established himself at Nauvoo, where he^ultimately 
collected a large number of followers of all nations, and of [all 
tempers. 

After about five years' struggle, which began with apparent brilli- • 
ant success, dissensions arose, and Cabet, who had vainly hoped that 
someone would bring him large capital, went away to St. Louis 
where he died on the 8th November, 1856. His simplicity is 
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shown by the fact that, in 1854, he published at Nauvoo a pam- 
phlet showing how he could perfect his communistic experiment 
if he had but 500,000 dollars, which until the last he expected 
fiome stranger to bring him. The Nauvoo community soon en- 
tirely broke up, and — ^with the exception of about 200, who estab- 
lished a short-lived colony at Cheltenham, near St. Louis,, and a 
still more persistent few, whose story has interest — they all dis- 
persed. These few, nowise deterred by the Nauvoo failure, 
agreed to purchase 4,000 acres of land, about 4 miles from 
Coming, in the State of Iowa, on the Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad, but their means were insufficient, and after a 
few years' struggling they were 20,000 dollars in debt. They 
were, however, very brave and very honest ; they gave up half 
their land, they worked very hard and lived meagrely, and until 
1871 in poor log cabins. At last they got out of^ debt, and in 
1874, when I was in Iowa, they owned 1,936 acres of land. They 
were then eleven families of 65 members in all, of whom 20 were 
<5hildren ; just prior to 1870 they were reduced to 30 adult mem- 
bers, but several afterwards rejoined. They were nearly all 
French ; in the five years prior to 1873 they had built a saw mill 
and grist mill, they cultivated 350 acres of land, and in 1874 had 
120 head of cattle, 500 sheep, 30 horses, and 250 hogs. They had 
erected a dozen frame houses in lieu of the log cabins, one being 
60 feet by 40, containing the common dining hall and kitchen. 
They had a number of small working shops, manufacturing 
nearly all their ordinary necessaries. Their mode of living was 
very plain, the dining-room table without cloth, and the water 
-drunk from tin cups. They adhered to a very elaborate consti- 
tution, and held all things in common. New members, to secure 
-admission, had to obtain three-fourths of the votes. They were 
very faithful to Cabet and his memory, and endured great suf- 
fering to get out of debt. Unfortunately they have not since held 
together as resolutely, and in 1879 the small community divided 
into two parties, the ** young party,'* which kept the old name 
and place, and the "old party," consisting of 32 members, of 
whom 12 are children, which occupies a new village, about a 
mile distant, to which they removed their frame houses. The 
" young party," or Icarian Community, in 1883 numbered 30, of 
whom 18 were children. In 1881 about a dozen migrated to 
Sonoma, California, where they have purchased 800 acres of land 
-to found a new commune. Charles Bradlaugh. 

(To be continued.) 
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|^ro9t^$$ and l^ou^irtg^^: 



A Review of the Theories and Proposals of Mr. 
Henry George. 



In thre following pages I propose to do something more than 
apply a logical tape-measure to the reasonings of Mr. Henry 
George. When a plausible solution is offered of a problem which 
confronts us every day in practice, our confidence in it may be 
disturbed by merely negative criticism ; but, if an alternative 
doctrine be not clearly indicated, the influence of that criticism 
on the conduct of the many is but slight. There are tiines when, 
a change of circumstances seems a necessity — when impatience 
at the evils of the present situation impels the masses to press on 
at whatever risk ; and if they can see but one road open to them^ 
they are not deterred by arguments which have for their object 
the conclusion that the road will not lead them to the desired 
goal. Those who wish to be leaders of men must show how that 
goal, or a more desirable one, may be reached. 

For this reason I shall endeavor to state as clearly as I can 
within moderate limits what I hold to be the correct replies te 
the important questions raised by Mr. George. This must be 
done very concisely ; but I shall try to furnish students of politics- 
and economics, who care more for valid arguments and sound 
conclusions than picturesque language and graphic illustration,, 
with proofs, however bare of ornament, which will stand the test 
of the most rigid criticism. 

I.— Capital. 

Man requires for the satisfaction of his wants and desires 
suitable material things. But the material objects which, like 
the air he breathes, are his without labor, are but few ; and 
become relatively fewer as men " progress " in numbers and 
human society becomes more and more complex. Most of the 
articles which minister to our needs or our enjoyments are now 
more or less artificial products ; and the tendency is still to a 
higher degree of artificiality, as the demands of men multiply by 
the multiplication of men or the increase of their exigencies or 
economic appetite. The food we eat, the fuel with which we 
cook it, the clothing which keeps us warm and decent, the houses 
which shelter us, the illuminating agents by means of which we 
extend the period of light, are all the work of man. It is true 
Nature supplies the materials. This she always does. Man can 
add not a grain to the weight of the earth and its inhabitants r 
and his power of destruction is limited in a like manner. A 
meteoric stone, by falling on our planet, would increase its mass r 
but even this would only be by the subtraction of the same quan- 
tity of matter from the rest of the universe. Man can neither 
create matter nor destroy it ; but he can, in ascertainable ways. 
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and within ascertainable limits, confer on it the qualities which, 
he wishes it to possess. Our power over the external world is 
strictly circumscribed. We can move things from one place to- 
another. Whatever else is done is effected by Nature. 

It may seem that in including fuel as an artificial product I 
have gone too far. Is not coal a natural product ? When buried 
beneath the fields of Northumberland or South Wales it undoubt- 
edly is so, and is so completely ; but coal in a London cellar, or 
feeding the engines of an ocean steamship, is artificial to that 
extent. All that man may have done is to move it ; but, as I 
have just said, this is all he can do to it. Coal in my kitchen is- 
a less elaborated form of wealth than the watch in my pocket. 
Still this is but a difference of degree. In both instances natural 
objects have had conferred on them useful properties by the labor- 
of man. 

Now when man sets about the production of commodities for 
his use, he may do this with the view of directly consuming those 
commodities, or he may make somethings with the indirect object 
of producing others. The former of these is the primitive and 
simple stage of the production of wealth ; the latter the derivative^ 
and complex stage. If a savage goes out armed only with his. 
naked limbs, or with one of the stones or broken branches which 
lie plentifully strewn about on his path, and thus seeks the prey 
with which he hopes to satisfy his hunger, he is an example of 
the former method. If he takes advantage of a more than ordi- 
narily large supply of food to chip an edge on the stone and tie it 
with twigs to the branch, in order to provide an instrument for 
the chase, he has taken the step which divides indirect from direct 
production. The food thus used is capital, the axe is capital, and 
the owner of it has become a capitalist ; for his rude axe is wealth,, 
it is the result of labor, and it is to be used for the purposes of 
producing other wealth. And this " bloated capitalist " gets^ 
interest, too, in the surplus of produce (after allowing for the 
wear and tear and risk of loss of the axe) over what he could 
have obtained by his unaided labor. Interest is not necessarily 
connected with lending. It is a consequence of the superiority 
of indirect over direct methods of production. 

When our primaeval or anthropoid ancestors lived " from hand 
to mouth," the factors or elements of production were clearly 
land^ and labor. But when the first step was taken beyond this 
— when some one produced more than was needed for the satis- 
&tction of immediate wants, in order that he might be able 
to make something else, or when, even without deliberate prede- 
termination, he came to be possessed of a larger store of pro- 
visions than he required before he could replenish his supply, 
and made use of that opportunity to do productive work, capital 
was born. 

1 The use of the term " land " by political economists is weU explained by MrJ 
George — see " Progress and Poverty," p. 26. All references to that work and 
<< Sodal Problems " will be made to the shilling editions. 
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Now it is capital in this sense of the term, or in some sense 
not materially differing from this, of which it is asserted that 
industry is limited by it. " Yet," says Mr. George,^ " in the very 
treatises in which the limitation of industry by capital is laid 
down -^ithout reservation and madfe the basis for the most impor- 
tant reasonings and elaborate theories, we are told that capital is 
stored up or accumulated labor — ' that part of wealth which is 
saved to assist future production.' If we substitute for the word 
* capital ' this definition of the word, the proposition carries its 
own refutation, for that labor cannot be employed until the results 
of labor are saved becomes too absurd for discussion." So it 
does ; but, unfortunately for Mr. George's argument, to say that 
industry is limited by capital is not to say that productive labor 
cannot commence until its results have been obtained. Our 
power of travelling is limited by our artificial means of locomo- 
tion ; but it does not follow from this that we cannot climb a 
tree with our own limbs, or walk a certain distance on our own 
legs. 

Mr. George has an inkling, but only an inkling, of this reply ; 
for he says : " Should we, however, with this reductio ad ah- 
^urdurriy attempt to close the argument, we should probably be 
met with the explanation, not that the first laborers were supplied 
by Providence with the capital necessary to set them to work, but 
that the proposition merely refers to a state of society in which 
production has become a complex operation." I shall certainly 
not say that " the first laborers were supplied by Providence with 
the capital necessary to set them to work." I leave to Mr. George 
the bringing in of the Deus ex mdchind whenever a logical gap 
is to be filled. The first beginnings of production require no 
capital. A few paces on the industrial road may be taken with- 
out it ; but if we are to go farther on that road, we must have 
capital, and the extent of our march will be limited by the extent 
of our supplies, though it may possibly be still more narrowly 
limited by other circumstances. 

What^Mr. George means by denying that industry is limited 
by capital, I cannot make out ; for a few pages further on in the 
same book,^ he says : " Land, labor, and capital are the three 
factors of production." Can production go beyond the limit pre- 
scribed by one of its factors ? An affirmative reply to this would 
be a contradiction in terms. Indeed, Mr. George has laid himself 
open to the very reductio ad absurdum which he has levelled at 
others ; for if capital is a factor of production, taking rank with 
land and labor, and not merely a factor of all save the initial steps 
in production, " labor cannot be employed until the results of 
labor are saved," and this, as Mr. George rightly says, " becomes 
too absurd for discussion." D. 



{To he continued,) 
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•quick, makes the Devil start up at his own likeness, we may be 
flur^ it is the spear of Ithuriel." 

*Wendell Phillips delivered the funeral oration at the burial of 
John Brown, in 1859. We have all heard of brave old John 
Brown, of Ossawatomie, and his raid on Harper's Ferry. Gallant 
John Brown I " Ossawatomie Brown 1 " Few of us will need 
reminding how John Brown collected a few hundred dollars and 
a few men, and made an attack on Harper's Ferry, Virginia, in a 
heroic endeavor to free the slaves ; how his little band was over- 
come, two of his sons killed, himself badly wounded ; how he 
was captured, tried, and executed. It was a rash attempt, planned 
by a grand and noble mind. In his life, in his death, " Ossawa- 
tomie Brown " was a hero. He was buried at North Elba, simply 
and without ostentation. It is little to say that Wendell Phillips 
spoke eloquently. He could hardly do otherwise, when the source 
of his inspiration lay in that open grave. Of John Brown he said, 
** He has abolished slavery in Virginia. You may say this is too 
much. Our neighbors are the last men we know. The hours 
that pass are ones we appreciate the least. . . . True, the slave 
is still there. So, when the tempest uproots a pine on your hills, 
it looks green for months — a year or two. Still, it is timber — not 
a tree. John Brown has loosened the roots of the slave system ; 
it only breathes, it does not live, hereafter. ^ . . His words, 
they are stronger even than his rifles. . . . The echoes of his 
rifles hjive died away in the hills ; a million hearts guard his 
words." 

Some of my readers will perhaps be thinking that I have been 
telling a great deal of the anti-slavery Movement, and very little 
of Wendell Phillips. To any such I would say, that it was in his 
work for the liberation of the colored man that Wendell Phillips 
was at his greatest. He was always on the side of the oppressed ; 
they ever found in him a fearless exponent of their wrongs ; the 
•oppressor found in him a merciless accuser. His advocacy of 
women's rights, of temperance, of the mitigation of criminal 
punishments, of the continued use of paper money, will be soon 
forgotten ; but his advocacy of anti-slavery doctrines will be 
remembered as long as history lasts. He will always live as the 
" silver-tongued Demosthenes," as the grandest, greatest orator of 
the anti-slavery movement, a movement in which the earnest 
devotion of true men and women gave eloquence to many. 

I will conclude this rough sketch of Wendell Phillips's work 
by quoting a few words from one of his speeches. Let us take 
them to heart, let us keep them in our memory, let us repeat them 
to others ; they are well worthy. He asks : " How shall we ever 
learn toleration for what we do not believe ? The last lesson a 
man ever learns is, that liberty of thought and speech is the right 
of all mankind ; that the man who denies every article of our 
^reed is to be allowed to preach just as often and just as loud as 
we ourselves. No matter whose the lips that would speak, they 
must be free and ungagged. Let us always remember that he does 
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not really believe his own opinions who dares not give free sclope- 
to his opponent. . . . Entire, unshackled freedom for ©very 
man's lips, no matter what his doctrine ; — the safety of free dis- 
cussion, no matter how wide its range ; — no check on the peaceful 
assemblage of thoughtful men 1 " 

Wendell Phillips is dead. The 3rd day of February, 1884^ 
was the last time the sun rose for him. Death has silenced 
his eloquent voice ; the grave has closed over him. On that grave 
I, a stranger, but one who would fain do some slight work in the 
cause of human liberty, for which he did such mighty service,, 
would reverently lay this small tribute. 

Hypatia Bradlaugh. 



%u prison for Blaspliems. 



{Concluded from page 162.J 

After breakfast on Tuesday morning I was taken to a cell in* 
the basement, and had my own clothes given to me. When 
dressed I was brought out to the front entrance, and there I saw 
Mr. Foote, with a warder in charge of him. He was put into a 
cab, I and my warder in another, and, with the governor in a 
third, we were driven to the New Law Courts, which we found 
crowded with our friends, all eager to grasp our hands, all glad 
to see us smiling and undaunted, and all full of questions about 
our prison life. Of what happened at the trial all the readers of 
Our Cornier are, of course, aware. Needless to say how glad we 
were that Lord Coleridge granted Mr. Bradlaugh's application 
for a separate trial, for that, as well as securing the certainty of 
his acquittal, ensured us some more holidays from our hated dens. 
But a still greater happiness was in store for us. When the court 
rose for luncheon, Mr. Cluer came to us and told us that he had 
obtained the governor's sanction to bring us something good to- 
eat, and sure enough, in a few minutes he ushered in two waiters, 
each loaded with enough for two good dinners. I have never 
tasted anything half so delicious as that luncheon. We had not 
had a square . meal for six weeks, so we set to work on it» 
and never hesitated until we had finished every scrap. Mr. Cluer 
stood looking on with a benignant smile, whilst we satisfied our 
starved stomachs ; and during the whole time of the trial, every 
luncheon time found him ready with waiters loaded with ample 
supplies of what seemed to us the sweetest food ever prepared. 
What a contrast between the Queen's Bench and the Old Bailey. 
In the former we were treated like men, although we were being 
tried for, as the law stands, a criminal offence ; and nothing 
could be more fair and courteous than the treatment we received 
at the hands of the Lord Chief Justice ; in the latter we were as- 
sumed to be guilty from the first. The counsel for the prosecution 
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were allowed to do just as they pleased ; unfair evidence, which 
would have been stopped at once by any other judge in any other 
court, was freely admitted ; our prosecutors, the aldermen of the 
city, sat on the bench, side by side with the judge, and walked 
out and in with him, lavishing their attentions upon him ; when 
Mr. Foote was making his defence, he was interrupted by the 
judge time after time, evidently with the intention of confusing 
him. In short, anything and everything was done which could 
help the prosecution and prejudice the jury against us. 

But, perhaps the most striking contrast was in the summing 
up. Anyone listening to the vindictive spite of Justice North 
might have fancied himself at a trial of heretics before the inqui- 
sition in the Middle Ages ; whilst the summing up of Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge exhibited so evident an intention to be entirely 
fair and just, that it compelled the grateful admiration of those 
among us who could not always agree with his logic. 

When the jury disagreed, the prosecution wanted to put the 
trial off to next term ; they hoped by that means to get it before 
some judge who might be induced to act as unfairly as Justice 
North. Very glad we were to hear Lord Coleridge refuse to allow 
it, for we said to each other that as long as we had so fair a judge 
as Lord Coleridge, and a jury which was not selected for its do- 
cility, they would never get a verdict against us. This they must 
have felt ; for when they failed to get the case adjourned, they 
instructed counsel to go to the Attorney-General and obtain a 
nolle prosequi^ enabling them to abandon the prosecution without 
a verdict of acquittal. In this they succeeded, much to our regret^ 
for we came down to the Court more than willing to be tried 
again. It was a cruel disappointment to me, for I was looking 
forward to quite a number of trials and disagreements of juries. 

So we were taken back to Holloway prison, from which I 
emterged no more until my term had expired. 

The day after our return to prison, the governor came to my 
cell, and told me that, on the report of the doctor concerning our 
inability to eat the regular prison food, it had been decided to 
give us hospital diet. This was a very great improvement indeed, 
for I had now six ounces of bread for breakfast, with half-an- 
onnce of butter, and three-quarters-of-a-pint of tea, and the same 
for supper. For dinner, I had a small chop, sometimes roast 
sometimes boiled, eight ounces of potatoes, eight ounces of bread, 
and four ounces of rice pudding — Mr. Foote had afterwards an 
addition of an egg for his breakfast, and some ale for his dinner — 
so from that time I was in no further trouble so far as food was 
concerned, I used now and then to think that I should like a 
little change, but the food was good, and as much as I needed. A 
week or so after that, the sour-faced inspector came again, and 
this time he was accompanied by a gentleman. 

The inspector looked and passed on, but the gentleman (I have 
been told since that it was the secretary to the Prison Commis- 
sioners,) asked me about my reading. On learning that I was only 
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allowed one book per week from the prison library, he said that 
he would order that I should have as many as I could read. I 
thanked him, and immediately applied for more books, but the 
prison library is such a wretchedly poor one — there are scarcely 
a score good books there — that I exhausted it of everything worth 
reading in it in about three weeks, so then I made an application 
to have my own books brought to me. This was granted to both 
of us, and after that our friends were busily employed in bringing 
us books by the cart-load. 

By this time June had arrived, and well I remember what a 
splendid June it was. I used to speculate on how beautiful the 
country must look, in all the glory of such warmth and sunshine. 
Always an ardent lover of the beautiful in plants, I hungered for 
a sight of the flowers I delighted to look at ; but the only ones I 
ever saw, were what the governor sometimes wore in his coat, and 
a lovely bunch Mrs. Besant brought to show me when she came to 
visit me. I had permission now to exercise by myself up and 
down a path fifty paces in length. Beside the path, a few poor 
little weeds were growing, and I used to get what amusement I 
could from watching their growth. I got to be quite knowing 
concerning their habits. I had no idea before how interesting 
they can be. I felt as though I had lost some friends, when I 
found one day that they were all torn up. 

There were several nationalities represented in Holloway, but 
the foreigners were mostly Germans. There was a largely over- 
due proportion of Irishmen, mostly in prison for deeds of 
violence, and nearly all ticketed as " laborers," and all devoutly 
religious. In fact, all thieves are religious ; the large majority 
were Protestants, a smaller number were Roman Catholics, and 
there was a fair sprinkling of Jews ; but excepting ourselves, 
there was not a solitary Freethinker in the whole prison. Free- 
thinkers are so rare in gaols, that not one of the warders had ever 
seen one. When I was interrogated by the prison official as to 
my various qualifications, we went on all smoothly until he asked 
me my religion. I answered, " None." " What ? " said he, in 
astonishment, and I had to repeat my answer more than once 
before he could understand me. It was so much a matter of 
course that a thief should be a religious man, that he could not 
conceive of anyone being in prison who was not pious. 

The officials of the prison were (excepting one of the " princi- 
pals," who is an arrogant bully by nature) uniformly as kind and 
considerate as the strict performance of their duties would per- 
mit. I hope that this tribute will not be any detriment to them 
in the eyes of brutal Harcourt. 

One kind of mental arithmetic I got quite smart at, namely, 
calculating the number of days, hours, minutes, and seconds I 
had to stay. I always knew exactly how many of each there 
were, and used to do all sorts of fancy sums in connexion with 
them. 

About the middle of July they shifted me from B. 2, 2, to 
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C. 2, 2. My new cell had an improved ventilator, but being in a 
more acute angle of the prison than my old one, it was darker ; 
so dark, in fact, that it was only by perching on my work-bench,, 
in a corner of the cell, that I could read without straining my 
eyes. 

Slowly, and with unvarying monotony, the time dragged itself 
along. I can hardly believe that those days had only twenty-four 
hours in them, they seemed so terribly long. Now and then 
came a red-letter day, when some friend came to visit me with a 
special order, or when, by some rare chance, I caught a glimpse 
of my fellow prisoner, but such chances were rare. The greatest 
care was taken by the officials to keep us apart, so that only by 
some accident did we ever see each other. All the rest of the 
time was a dreary empty blank, each week a stereotyped edition 
of all the others. 

At last came my day of release. They brought me my last 
breakfast at eight o'clock, as usual, and, a few minutes afterward?^ 
one of the principals let me out, and took me over to the " F.," or 
reception wing, there I was put into the cell, where I found my 
own clothes. It was a strange feeling, putting on civilised gar- 
ments once more. Then I was taken down to the Governor's 
room, where I signed a number of books, without troubling a bit 
as to what they were ; then to the lodge, where I found my wife 
and brother, with Mr. Bradlaugh, and the Governor of the prison. 
The official unbolted the last door between me and liberty ; the 
Governor shook hands and wished me good-bye, and I passed out,, 
once more a free man. W. J. Ramsey. 



♦ 

I.— THE FLEA, 
" A PLAGUE on the fleas I " I can hear my dear irate old grand- 
mother, of happy memory, exclaim. She had a tremendous horror 
of fleas. If there was one in her bedroom, never a wink of sleep 
could she get until she had captured and martyred him. " They're 
like those people," she used to say, " who'll give you a stab in the 
dark, but can't stand exposure to the light of day. Try to show 
'em up, and they'll get out of your sight in double quick time." 
However, she consoled herself with the reflexion that they (back- 
biters and fleas alike) were doomed to make a bad ending ; and 
no witch-finder in the good old times was more enthusiastic in 
the pursuit of the devil's brides than was my old granny in the^ 
extirpation of her nocturnal visitors. 

And if, besides, they are a generally persecuted race of crea- 
tures, they who suffer persecution are, after all, usually regarded 
with some considerable degree of interest. In witness thereof,, 
we may note the goodly array of Acta Sanctorum and the 
chronicles of old John Foxe, to say nothing of street rows and 
legal proceedings concerning the Salvation Army. So our fleas^ 
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pugnacious, nimble, bloodthirsty, execrable creatures, possess an 
interest in the eyes of some curious folk, who see more in them 
than my worthy old grandmother, who never peeped through a 
microscope in her life, ever perceived. 

Whence do the fleas come ? From eggs. Catch a bulky female ; 
lay out her internal, anatomy on a glass slide under the microscope, 
using a low power, and you will readily detect several white oval 
bodies. These are eggs, of which she lays a dozen or thereabouts. 
A tiny white worm (Fig. 1), which, in 
entomological ' nomenclature, is called 
a larva, issues from each of these eggs, 
and by feeding on such light nutri- 
tious matters as feathers, hairs, etc., 
speedily exceeds both its parents in 
length. Its jointed body consists of 
thirteen segments. Tufts of bristle- 
lik^ hairs adorn its body, and a pair 
of hooks terminates its caudal extre- 
mity, or, if you prefer plain English, 
its tail. These larvsB are as lively, so 
far as their powers of locomotion will ^^' ^• 

permit, as the perfect fleas themselves, but, possessing no legs, 
they can only tumble and twist and wriggle, and jerk their lithe 
figures about incessantly. 

After wriggling its way in the world for a few days — about a 
round dozen — it prepares to change its condition in life. So, after 
the manner of a number of other maggots, it spins for itself a 
silken cocoon'^in which to pass into the pupal state. Then, before 
emergence from the cocoon, the pupa 
(Fig. 2), like the chrysalis of the butterfly, 
passes through a certain stage of inactive 
existence, preparatory to developing its 
last and perfect form. The pupa corres- 
Fig. 2. ponds with the perfect flea in outline, 

looking for all the world like that insect tightly bandaged, differ- 
ing widely in this respect from those insects whose pupal forms 
bear no obvious resemblance to their ultimate shapes. 

The Flea, PuUx irritans (Fig. 3) belongs to the order Aphani- 
ptera, an order in which, though 
the species are comparatively 
few, the individuals are very 
numerous. Dogs, cats, fowls, 
bats, badgers, among other 
•animals, have each their dis- 
tinctive fleas, which nestle in 
their hairs, or feathers, as the 
case may be, and therein lead- 
ing their epicurean life, escape 
capture by their insignificance p. g 

.and their active powers. They *' 
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are great lovers of warmth, and in hot, dry climates, become most 
irradicable nuisances. 

But a flea does not excite in one the feeling of disgust which 
is awakened by the sight of certain clammy, crawling creatures. 
He is a decent, respectable kind of insect, towards which we bear 
no instinctive personal animosity, such as we feel towards ugly 
toads and venomous serpents, but to which, on the principle of 
" peace at any price," we are bound to show no quarter. **Dear 
Miss," said an old lady, "don't you M^lq fleas f Well, I think they 
are the prettiest little merry things in the world. I never saw a 
dull flea in all my life." We should think not, since we are 
assured that it leaps two hundred times its own length, which is 
as though a tijer were to leap upwards of a thousand feet. This 
enormous muscular power has been taken advantage of by ingeni- 
ous showmen, in training fleas to draw along miniature coaches 
for public exhibition. 

But let us examine our flea closely. He has no bones to break, 
else he might be chary about making such tremendous vaults, 
altogether regardless of where he may alight. Secure in the 
matter of ribs, tibia, fibula, patella, and such fragile portions of 
anatomy, he is none the less braced and stayed for his marvellous 
athletics. Note that hard external shell, that chitinous integu- 
ment. Bones indeed 1 Why, that tough carapace forms as effec- 
tual a support and defence to its possessor as any armor ever worn 
by knight of olden days. Horny and rigid in itself, yet rendered 
flexible and easy of movement by numerous joints, the adventu- 
rous flea can withstand any ordinary shocks of fate. 

We observe, too, that he has no head worth mentioning ; a 
poor little, shrimped up, flattened caput, with such a small, unpre- 
tentious eye. The eye of the flea is of the type known as 
** simple ;" that is, it consists of but one lens, instead of the many 
lenses of the compound facetted eyes of the dipterous and other 
orders. The eye of the fly would not aid the flea in the struggle 
for existence, living, as it does, chiefly in darkness. But that it is 
suflficiently sensitive to light and danger is evident, since on the 
approach of these U immediately disappears with such marvellous 
celerity. 

How does it bite so sharply ? Well, the flea does not really 
bite at all ; it pierces its victims. The modys operandi is incisive 
or lanceolate, not mandibulate. Let us look closely at the struc- 
ture of its mouth. 

Do our readers understand the structure of a beetle*s mouth ? 
It is a typical mandibulate mouth, of which we shall treat more 
fully when speaking of cockroaches and crickets. Briefly here, 
then, it consists of: — Upper lip (labrum); lower lip (labium); 
upper jaws (mandibles)^ moving horizontally ; lower jaws 
(maxillcejf also moving horizontally ; tongue (lingua), resting 
on the labium ; maxillary palpi, two jointed feelers attached to 
the external margin of the maxillse ; and two labial palpi, attached 
to the lower lip. Besides these, there are the antennse. [See 
" Insects and Flowers " in Our Corner for February."] 
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Now, looking at the corresponding organ in the flea, a cursory 
examination will scarcely find a trace of resemblance to such a 
mouth. We really want to institute a comparison between the 
mouths of different kinds of insects, particularly the flies and the 
aphides, in order to understand the similarity that underlies- 
apparently unlike forms. 

But looking at the mouth of the flea we observe two long,, 
thin* organs, with serrated edges. These correspond to the 
mandibles of the beetles, though very unlike in form and 
function. These, together with the partly cleft organ, which 
corresponds to the labium or lower lip, sheath the actual 
piercing organ, which has no counterpart in the mouth of the 
beetles, but occurs in a modified form in the flies and gnats. The 
labrum of the beetles has no counterpart in the mouth of the flea, 
and the maxillary jaws are quite rudimentary, being simply 
basal plaites for the attachment of the two maxillary palpi. 
The normal type of mouth, so wonderfully modified in the flea 
for the method of its existence, we shall find modified in an 
equally remarkable manner in the case of other insect plagues 
belonging to different species. 

Have our readers observed a row of tiny openings along the 
abdomen of the flea ? These are the •rifices for the breathing 
apparatus of the insect — the spiracles. The creature has no lungs, 
but his blood must be oxygenated, and these spiracles are the 
openings by which the vital air enters the tracheal system. These 
he has in common with all insects, and therefore, having said so 
much about him already, we will defer an examination of the 
economy of respiration until we can observe it in some insect 
where it is more strikingly developed. 

The legs of our flea are worth a passing notice. Observe the 
enormous muscular development of that hiuder pair (Fig. 3), with 
their huge coxse and trochanters, the result of the saltatory efforts 
of countless generations of fleas. Observe also how the forelegs 
are doubled up, as it were, close beside the head, ready at a 
moment's notice to afford protection to the organs of the moutJi. 
Notice, too, the hooks which terminate the tarsus, and which the 
flea possesses in common with many other insects. Lastly, count 
his legs ; he has six, and no insect has more or less than that 
number. 

Here we will take leave of him, with something of a kindly 
Reeling after all, but with the conviction, nevertheless, that he is 
in his proper place upon the stage of the micro6CO][)e, and not as a 
bedfellow of ours. We feel tha^i the best atonement we can make 
for having deprived him of life, is to prepare him^ through the 
waters of cleansing, for an immortality in balsam upon a neatly- 
finished slide. J. HOBNBB. 
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♦ 

(^Concluded from page 174.) 

While we praise concision, it is well to remember that it is 
spmetimes carried to excess, brevity being attained by obscuring 
the sense. Thus we find George Eliot saying : " Persons denied 
aspirates, gained wealth ; " a phrase which for a moment creates 
bewilderment by reason of the " denied " appearing to be in the 
active voice. Vhen, again, the author of "Physiological Cruelty" 
says : 

*' But we have leen no reason to suppose that it can be lawful to give 
p^in for purposes cf human convenience, pleasure, business, or food — and 
unlawful to give it lor purposes of human health and knowledge,** 

he wastes a portion of his reader's time and energy by seeming at 
first to say the opposite of what he means. The words " at once " 
between " be " and »* lawful '* would prevent the premature con- 
struction, though th) sentence would still be faulty. Generally 
speaking, however, p:ose, like poetry, far more often offends by 
diffuseness than by OAer-concision. The readers of " The Study 
of Sociology" will remember the piquant note in which Mr. 
Spencer shows that a svntence of Addison, quoted by Mr. Arnold 
as perfect, contains six <«cidedly crude tautologies. Addison, we 
may say in passing, is a link between the large naivete and 
formlessness of previous vpochs and the subtler finish of to-day. 

Returning to the anal-^is of pleasurable impressions, let us 
take this sentence from « Middlemarch " : " Prejudices, like 
odorous bodies, have a double existence, both solid and subtle ; 
solid as the pyramids, subtle\s the twentieth echo of an echo, or 
as the memory of hyacintha^hich once scented the darkness." 
It will hardly be contendedthat there is any diffuseness here. 
Every touch is of importance, |own to the last word, which gives 
a new depth and completeness o an effective parallel. Now, set- 
ting aside the effect of the cadei;©, the elements in the impression 
Boade may bQ reduced to the dexerous suggestion of certain vivid 
concrete ideas in an association T^ich is in itself a piquant idea ; 
a wide range of thougjit being ^.^d by one e^sy and graceful 
stroke. It is rai^e indeed for G^j;.ge Eliot to dilute an ide& 
unduly; and spegimens of her ej^rammatig concision may be 
found on every page. Take t^is :" She (Dorothea) could not 
reconcile the anxieties of a spiritual ^fe, involving eternal conse- 
quences, with a keen interest in guii^ and artificial protrusions 
Qjf drapery.'' The flash of the antitheig is perfect. I venture to 
Sfiy,. indeed, that the writings of Georj^ Eliot, though they con* 
t^X|i not a few minute flaws and some Plucky displays of artifi- 
aiality, present a greater styjistic produc\ and are exercising and 
•^i^l exercise a greater influence on Eng^h style than those of 
Mj other writer, past or present. In comparison with hers, De 
Quincey*8 work is primitive. 

P 
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In two sentences above quoted we have felt the effect of cadence, 
and it is necessary to examine our sensations in that regard. 
Another sentence may help us — this time one from Mr. Meredith's 
*' Egoist:" "A little French dressing would have made her at 
home on the sward by the fountain, among the lutes and the 
whisperers of the bewitching silken shepherdesses, who live 
though they never were." Here there is undoubtedly a complex 
rhythmic charm, over and above the pleasing associations of the 
picture. A ripple begins with " at home " and goes on regularly 
till it breaks into a dance in " bewitching silken shepherdesses ; " 
that again lapsing into a full round sweep of close. It seems plain 
that just as a regular measure is agreeable to and lUlls the percep- 
tive faculties, so a kind of spontaneous, graceful dance of vocables 
captivates, and makes a description more winning*. Such an effect 
really means a new set of associations — ^here ii is chiefly that of 
music ; but dancing, and such phaenomena as th3 waving of boughs 
and the ripple of water, are not unf requently suggested by poetry. 
A mixture of dancing and skipping is ofter pleasurable after a 
long walk ; and one infers that here again ihere is an analogy in 
style. Then there is the peculiar restingpleasure which comes 
of a long undulation — a sensation somewMit rarely experienced 
in the flesh out of a swing, but appreciate by comparing a long 
heave with a short on board ship. Ho^ shall we instance it ? 
Hardly better than by citing from Mr. Juskin, in amends for de- 
preciation, that lovely passage quoted ii an essay^by Mr. Arnold, 
which happens to be at hand : 

" Qt) out, in the spring-time, among tb meadows that slope from the 
shores of the Swiss lakes to the roots of their lower mountains. There, 
mingled with the taller gentians and thew^hite narcissus, the grass grows 
deep and free ; and as you follow the^i^ding mountain paths, beneath 
arching boughs all veiled and dim with-)lossom, paths that for ever droop 
and rise over the green banks and younds sweeping down in scented 
undulation, steep to the blue water, itudded here and there with new- 
mown heaps, filling all the air witl fainter sweetness — look up towards 
the higher hills, where the waves >f everlasting green roll silently into 
their long inlets among the shadow of the pines." 

A slight over-touching, as % the "everlasting," does not mar 
the long-drawn music, with which in our ears we can hardly 
proceed to analyse our sensa^oi^s. It is, perhaps, enough to note 
that here, as in the other passes quoted, the writer demonstrably 
conforms to the f undamen*! law of style in massing his ideas 
closely, and choosing his t^nis with generally scrupulous exacti- 
tude, besides securing the*dded effect of a long, soothing cadence, 
which in itself conveyap^® idea of peace and beauty. One is 
tempted to quote passage* — ^pages — ^that haunt the memory, from 
Carlyle, to illustrate va^^s other aspects of style, for than Carlyle 
probably no more calc^ating literary artist ever lived ; but it is 
time to extract the " ^^^^ '* of our inquiries, if lesson they have. 
A rigorous reader ms b© disposed to point out that no new dis- 
covery has been m^®> and to insist that, unless practical rules 
are deduced, his ii^^ ^as been ill-occupied. And to say truth, 
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new practical rules do not readily suggest themselves. Style is, 
after all, an art ; and the turn for it is, in large measure, an en- 
dowment. Dr. Buckland declared he would give one hand to 
possess the self-taught Hugh Miller's charm of expression. Style, 
in short, is to be perfected, like other arts and faculties, by obser- 
vation and practice, not by learning rules. But on the principles 
before indicated certain general directions may obviously be 
based ; and it may be urged in justification of any discourse on 
style that, if we are to judge from the slips made by many expe- 
rienced writers, the subject receives too little study. The late 
Professor Hodgson has collected a whole museum of faults of 
expression from " standard " authors ; and any observant reader 
can adduce fresh examples of bad writing. Mr. P. G. Hamerton 
is a man of culture and an experienced writer, but he can pro- 
duce and read the proofs of such sentences as this : " In that year 
the plates of Sheffield and Wakefield appeared in the Itinerant^ 
two towns which were less unpicturesque then than now " — an 
unpardonable jolt in diction ; and this : " Luckily this work is 
now the property of the nation, for it is the first manifestation of 
the full energy there was in Turner's genius." Here the order of 
the statement is irritatingly illogical. There are a number of 
equally awkward sentences in the "Life of Turner;" and yet 
Mr. Hamerton calls attention to the bad grammar of the illiterate 
artist. I am disposed, indeed, to qualify the foregoing protests 
against Mr. Hamerton's faults with a confession that all of us are 
fallible, when I remember that Professor Bain has penned indefen- 
sible sentences in a book in which he censures one or two displays 
of carelessness on the part of Mill ; that Mr. Renton can begin a 
sentence with " nor," where there is no previous negative ; that 
Mr. Arnold may be caught tripping in grammar, to say nothing 
of the straggling character of his diction at times ; that Mr. Motley 
is not seldom inelegant ; and that Mr. Morley has his lapses in 
logic of expression. It is clear — the observation is at least as old 
HS Horace — ^thatthe majority of writers give too little heed to the 
perfecting of their style. There can be no doubt that only by much 
labor and watchfulness can excellence be attained. Pascal and Paul 
Louis Courier, pronounced by Mr. Marsh the two greatest French 
masters of style, took immense pains ; George Eliot wrote very 
slowly ; Mr. Ruskin has told that he used sometimes to spend a whole 
forenoon in polishing a paragraph of " Modern Painters." It will 
be observed that each of these writers is not only a fine stylist, 
but remarkable for variety of method ; a circumstance which 
recalls Mr. Spencer's conclusion that an accomplished writer will 
endeavor to vary his style, in accordance with his theme. The 
versatile philosopher has perhaps not followed his precept to any 
great extent, but I do not recollect to have ever detected him in 
anything worse than a slipht heaviness of expression. And on 
.the other hand the skill with which he usually catches a reader's 
attention at the beginning of his essays must have been noticed 
by many. It is only putting Mr. Spencer's advice in another 
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form, to say that a style, to please the age, must be the outcome 
of the age. It is a sign of the times that the toast speech of 
Professor Huxley on Science and Art, at the last Royal Academy 
banquet, was conspicuously superior in pith and finish to those 
delivered by Mr. John Morley and Sir Frederick Leighton ; 
though these, too, were good, save for a curious floridity in that of 
the artist. It is not unwarrantable to infer, looking to the ill 
effect of mere academic studies toward the production of a good 
English style — as shown, for instance, in several of the Bohn 
translations, and in the essays and comments in the "Globe'* 
translations of Horace and Virgil — that scientific culture will do 
much in time to give style purity and precision. Many scientific 
men write badly enough, but students of science will tell you 
that Professor Huxley's style in his text-books is even more terse 
and effective than that of his public lectures and general essays, 
the latter being newspaperish in comparison. Mere scientific 
knowledge, of course, will not produce a fine style. That must 
be the development of centuries of culture. The Germans have 
plenty of science, but the worst style in Europe, taking their 
literature all over ; and there seems no explanation of the circum- 
stance save this, that they had scarcely any good literature till 
late in the eighteenth century — a state of things sometimes re- 
gretfully attributed to the victory of Arminius over the Romans. 
As Mr. Saintsbury well observes ("Hist. French Lit.," p. 354)^ 
the substitution of the full-stop for the conjunction may be said, 
generally speaking, to be the initiating secret of style ; and this 
secret, which was found out by French and English writers two 
hundred and fifty years ago, does not seem to have been attained 
by many Germans yet. 

A seeming contradiction to what has been said in regard to 
the modern spirit, as well as to some others of the foregoing gene- 
ralisations, might be pointed to in Macaulay, whose style is cer- 
tainly not complex, his every sentence being as it were a state- 
ment of a fact out of its relations. But it is beyond doubt that 
Macaulay's style, while it pleased and still pleases the general 
public, has damned him with cultured readers. As is re- 
marked by our logician, himself a remarkably clean-limbed and 
agile writer : " A staccato movement of thought is not merely one 
of the most offensive, but specifically the most unpromising of all 
the modes of composition. In its own degree the most lively, it 
is in continuity the most monotonous." And as there is, alas ! a 
somewhat staccato quality about this essay, a quality which seems 
somehow to grow upon it, the warning may as well be acted on at 
once. J. ROBBRTSON. 
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When Mr. Bradlaugh went to the United States in 1873, he 
brought back with him a collection of photographs of notable 
men. Amongst these were three which especially attracted my 
attention, although I did not then know the names of the men 
who had sat for them, or knowing the names, at that time attached 
but little importance to them. 

These three photographs — I am proud to add we have them 
now — were the likenesses of Henry Wilson, the then Vice- 
President of the United States, and author of " The rise and fall 
of the Slave power in America ; " Charles Sumner, United States' 
Senator ; and Wendell Phillips, the " silver-tongued Demos- 
thenes," the most powerful orator of the United States. 

Amongst the portraits there was also one of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, but knowing nothing of this heroic man, I heedlessly put aside 
that benign face whose mild eyes smiled at me through spectacles 
in so friendly a fashion. There is no mildness, albeit there is 
much kindness, in Henry Wilson's face. The portrait shows a 
broad-shouldered man, with massive head ; the face is clean 
shaven, and it requires no very close observer to mark the deter- 
mined line of the lips, or the keen piercing eyes. Mr. Wilson 
gave a copy of his book to Mr. Bradlaugh. It is a big book — or 
rather it is two big books, for it is in two large volumes — but 
notwithstanding its size, I have read it again and again. The 
subject is of such vital interest, and the history so clearly told, 
that I have seemed to live in the times and scenes myself. 
Charles Sumner's face is delicate and clean cut — dark hair, ap- 
parently flecked with white, waving over a broad forehead — the 
face of a scholar and thinker. He and Henry Wilson were called 
the " Black Republicans " in the Senate, a term which became 
afterwards applied very generally to anti-slavery men. Wendell 
Phillips — like the other three — is also almost clean shaven. The 
face gives one an impression of mobility, the eyes are clear and 
penetrating, the lips have a slightly sarcastic curve. 
^, Such are the four men whose names are inseparably linked 
together, not only in their country's history, but in the history of 
human freedom in whatsoever tongue it may be told. All four 
are dead now ; since 1873 they have all died. First Henry 
Wilson, next Charles Sumner, then Lloyd Garrison, and now 
Wendell Phillips. America has lost in them four of her greatest 
children. 

Wendell Phillips was bom at Boston, Massachusetts, on the 
29th November, 1811. His father had been the first Mayor elected 
for that city. He graduated at Harvard when he was 20 years of 
age, went thence to the Cambridge Law School, and was admitted 
to the bar in the following year. He practised until 1839, and 
then retired from professional work, because he felt he could not 
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conscientiously take the oath of fidelity to the United States* 
Constitution, which he declared to be an immoral compact be- 
tween freedom and slavery, 

Wendell Phillips was living in Boston in 1835, when that mob 
of "gentlemen of property and standing " who wished "to assure 
their brethren of the South that they cherished rational and 
correct notions on the subject of slavery," broke up the meeting of 
the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society, and discovering Lloyd Gar- 
rison, seized him, tied him with a rope, and dragged him bareheaded 
through the streets of Boston, tearing his clothes off his body as 
he went. Scenes like this could hardly fail to awaken the sym- 
pathy of a generous-hearted, liberal-minded man, and in the fol- 
lowing year Wendell Phillips seems to have determined to throw 
in his lot with the Abolitionists. His first public speech in 1837 
raised him high on the pinnacle of fame, and his subsequent 
speeches only made his position more lasting and enduring. And 
truly if a man could ever speak, if his tongue could ever learn to 
frame words to pierce the dullness of men's brains, if his voice 
could ever gain sufificient volume to awaken echoes in men's 
apathetic hearts, the cause for which Wendell Phillips then spoke, 
the people to whom he spoke, the place in which he spoke, — all 
these would be enough to make his words as keen as a two-edged 
sword, and his voice as a mighty thunder-roll. The first speech 
that Wendell Phillips made was in answer to the disgraceful lan- 
guage used by James T. Austin, Attorney-General of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in Faneuil Hall, Boston, at a meeting held 
to express the horror of Boston citizens at the murder of Elijah 
P. Lovejoy. 

Everyone who has heard anything at all of the history of the 
anti-slavery movement has heard of the Alton Tragedy. Often as 
I have read the brief record of Lovejoy's brave struggle, it never 
fails to move me. The Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy was a young 
Presbyterian Minister, and in 1832 started a weekly religious 
paper in St. Louis, in the slave state of Missouri. In this journal 
he never lost an opportunity of speaking against slavery. He 
spoke out so firmly and so clearly that he speedily awakened 
the easily-roused hatred of pro-slavery men. In 1836, Mr. Love- 
joy's office was entered and destroyed. He removed his press to 
Alton, in the free state of Illinois ; Alton was only divided from 
St. Louis by the river Mississippi, and on the banks of that river 
he saw his press broken into fragments. A meeting of citizens 
was held and another press purchased. 

In August, 1837, Lovejoy's office was again entered, and office 
and press were once more destroyed. A third press was purchased 
and stored in a warehouse. The building was broken into, this 
third press destroyed, and its fragments cast into the Mississippi. 
The inhabitants of Alton were greatly excited. Against Lovejoy 
pro-slavery men used violence of word and deed ; his house was 
assailed, his life threatened. His friends implored him to fly 
from Alton, but he would not ; " If I die, I am determined to 
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make my grave in Alton." Another press was bought and stored. The 
night of its arrival, the 7th November, the building was surrounded. 
Stones were thrown, windows broken, shots fired. At length the 
building itself was set fire to ; Love joy then came out, five shots 
were fired, he received three in his breast, and died almost in- 
stantaneously. The rioters wreaked their vengeance on the virgin 
press, and the next day Love joy's body was borne home to his 
sick wife amidst scoffings and rejoicings. 

The use of Faneuil Hall, Boston, was asked to tell the world 
the horror Massachusetts felt. The Mayor and Aldermen refused. 
A very numerously-signed petition was then presented, and the 
hall at length granted for the 8th of December. Resolutions ware 
put forward and supported, and then the Attorney-General rose to 
speak. He declared that while he lived, Lovejoy was presump- 
tuous and imprudent, and that when he died " he died as the fool 
dieth." He compared Lovejoy's murderers with the men who 
threw the tea overboard in Boston harbor in 1773, and he com- 
pared slaves with " a menagerie with lions, tigers, a hyena 
and elephant, a jackass or two, and monkeys in plenty." Wendell 
Phillips was not expected to speak that evening, he was only a 
young lawyer known but to a few present, with his oratorical 
powers still unrevealed. Moved by deepest indignation at the 
language he had just heard, Wendell Phillips rose, and amidst the 
uproarious outcries of the partisans of slavery — who formed about 
one-third of the meeting — expressed his surprise that such lan- 
guage should have met with applause. Henry Wilson says that 
he characterised and condemned the Attorney-General's language 
** in the strongest terms of reprobation, though it was done in 
terms and tones of thrilling interest." "When I heard," said 
Wendell Phillips "the gentleman lay down principles which 
place the murderers of Alton side by side with Otis and Hancock, 
with Quincy and Adams, I thought those pictured lips (pointing 
to their portraits which hung about the hall) would have broken 
into voice to rebuke the recreant American — the slanderer of the 
dead." Applause and loud outcries greeted these words. " Sir," 
continued Mr. Phillips, " for the sentiments he has uttered on 
soil consecrated by the prayers of Puritans and the blood of 
patriots, the earth should have yawned and swallowed him up." 
At this the uproar became so great that nothing could be heard, 
save cries of " Take it back." When comparative silence was oncd 
more restored, Mr. Phillips quietly and firmly refused to unsay 
his words. He spoke at some length, eloquently and to the point, 
closing this remarkable, unexpected, unprepared speech, with the 
declaration that " when liberty was in danger, Faneuil Hall had 
the right, and it was her duty to strike the keynote for these 
United States .... the passage of the resolutions, in spite of the 
opposition led by the Attorney-General of the Commonwealth, 
will show more clearly, more decisively, the deep indignation 
with which Boston regards this outrage." Henry Wilson says 
that with this speech "began that advocacy of human rights. 
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which for more than a generation he continued with tireless and 
persistent zeal. To it he consecrated culture, learning, and that 
marvellous eloquence on which the multitudes of a generation 
hung with never-waning delight." 

In 1842, when George Latimer, a native of Virginia, was seized 
in Boston city itself, without a warrant, by a man who claimed 
him as his slave, a meeting was held in Faneuil Hall for the pur- 
pose of condemning the arrest and the proceedings which had 
grown out of it. Fully four thousand persons were present, 
amongst them a band of pro-slavery men, determined to break up 
the meeting. Edmund Quincy, despite the uproar, made a most 
touching, eloquent speech, from which I regret the scope of this 
paper will not permit me to quote. The speakers who followed 
him could not be heard for the tumult. At length the time came 
for Wendell Phillips to address the riotous assembly. Amidst 
shouts, hisses, uproar, he told them they were cowards, that they 
shook the chains that bound them to the car of slavery, but dared 
not break them. He denounced the equivocal nature of the United 
States' Constitution, which Abolitionists regarded as a ** covenant 
with death and an agreement with hell," whilst others called it 
" an anti-slavery document." Said Wendell Phillips : " When I 
look upon these crowded thousands, and see them trample on their 
consciences and the rights of their fellow-men at the bidding of a 
piece of parchment ; I say, * My curse be upon the Constitution of 
these United States '" He always felt and spoke most strongly on 
this point. In 1846, at a meeting in Faneuil Hall, he pleaded to 
the Boston people to say, " * Law or no law. Constitution or no 
Constitution, humanity shall be paramount.' I would send out a 
voice from Faneuil Hall that should reach every hovel in South 
Carolina, and say to the slaves, * Come here, and find an asylum 
of freedom here, where no talon of the national eagle shall ever 
snatch you away.' " 

In 1845, Wendell Phillips, in one of his speeches, referred to 
the position of the Church in regard to slavery. He asserted that 
the Church either remained silent, or, if it spoke at all, denounced 
the friends of the slave as infidels. He was a Christian, but " I 
will not have for mine the Christianity of this land, with its negro 
pew in the corner of every church, and its negro hate in the 
corner of every heart." Ah ! Wendell Phillips was better than 
his creed. How often do we hear ignorant people say that the 
Church helped to free the slave. How undeceived these people 
would be if they gave but a passing glance at that dark page of 
her history which the United States has turned back for ever ! 

Immediately after that dastardly Southerner, Preston S. Brooks, 
of South Carolina, had tried to murder Charles Sumner for his elo- 
quent pleading on behalf of Kansas and the colored man, in 1856, 
Wendell Phillips held a meeting at Boston, at which he said : 
** Nobody needs now to read this speech of Charles Sumner's to 
know whether it is good. We measure the amount of the charge 
by the length of the rebound. When the spear, driven to the 
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IV. 

Of the great class of Monocotyledones, with their parallel-veined 
leaves and the parts of their flower in three, only the remarkable 
order Orchidaceae remains for our consideration. As we turn to 
it, we remind ourselves once again that the essential preliminary 
to seed-formation is the placing of ripe pollen from the stamen 
npon a stigma ready for its reception. We are not, at present, 
concerned in the changes that follow upon this, but only with the 
transference of the pollen. This essential preliminary needs to 
be kept well in mind in the study of Orchids. 

For the plants ranged under the name Orchidacese are very 
strange in shape and color. In England we have 37 species in 
all. Among these are the purple, the marsh, the spotted, the 
green- winged, the dark- winged, the lizard, the fragrant, the but- 
terfly, the frog, the man, the musk, the bee, the spider, the fly, 
the bird's nest, the bog, the fen Orchid, as well as helleborine, 
twayblade, coral-root, lady's slipper, and lady's tresses. Alto- 
gether there are known over the whole eartb 394 genera at least, 
and some 3,000 species. And it is literally over the whole earth, 
with the exception of the frozen regions, and the fringe of land 
near them, and the very dry places. The woods, marsh lands, 
and fields of Europe, of Asia, of North America, at the Cape of 
Good Hope in Africa, in the hot moist air of India and of the 
Indian islands, west and east, of Ma<Iagascar, of Brazil and West- 
ern Mexico, in the warm mild districts of Central America, the 
Orchids live. In these countries the aspect and the habit of the 
plants are changed indeed, as compared to our English members 
of the order. The colors of the Orchids of this temperate clime 
are deepened, their variety multiplied a thousand-fold in the 
tropical plants. The oddities of shape seen in the English 
flowers become exaggerated almost to a fantastic wildness. The 
deep, heavy odors are deeper and are heavier, and instead of 
living as our humbler Orchids live, upon the food-supply yielded 
by spongy bogs, moist meadows, chalky downs, or the carpets of 
the fir-woods, these foreign flowers are found festooning the 
trunks of giant trees, or even hanging from bare rocks and 
stones. 

The mere names of our English Orchids give the key to their 
character. " Marsh," "bog," and " fen," tell us of the habitat of 
many of them, though their fellows haunt the copses and the 
fields. "Fragrant" and "musk" remind us of the odors by 
which in many cases insects are lured. But the majority of the 
names speak of oddities of shape in the flowers that bear them. 
The vagaries of Orchids in this particular are almost endless. By 
the modification of form, and of arrangement of parts of the 
flower, the strangest resemblances are brought about^ Scarcely 
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an ordinary insect is unrepresented in this fantastic floral picture 
gallery. Yet, with all the apparently infinite diversity of form 
among the thousands of species of this wonderful order, one fun- 
damental type of structure runs through all. And a fact more 
interesting even than this, is that this fundamental type is but a 
modification of tlie general plan of structure met with in the 
Monocotyledones. 

Thus he that understands the build of the flower of one of the 
English purple or spotted Orchids, has the key to that of every 
one of the most aberrant tropical forms. He will also find that 
the main plan of the structure of every Orchid is identical with 
that upon which the flowers of the Lily, the Flag, the Snowdrop, 
and all other members of the parallel-veined class are con- 
structed. 

Let us take one of the common English Orchids for our study. 
The earliest out is the Orchis mascula, the male or purple orchis. 
It is a dweller in copses and on pasture lands, reaching in the 
Lake district a height of 1,500 feet above the sea-level. In this 
very month of April it appears, and as late as June, its deep-hued 
flowers and leaves, with spots of purple-black, are to be seen. The 
spotted orchis. Orchis maculatay comes out a little later. You 
will rarely flnd it before May-day, unless the spring is a very for- 
ward one. It lives in moist places, and has climbed in the 
Scottish highlands to twice the height reached by the mascula. 

Either of these plants will serve for the purpose of study, and 
only the student who follows the description now to be given 
with the orchid-flower before him will have thoroughly mastered 
the complex beauty of its structure. For a guide to those who 
may be able to obtain the actual flowers, and as a help to all who 
may follow the account now to be given, pictures of the parts of 
an orchid flower accompany the description. 




Pollinia after lemoyal. Upper pair before, lower after, diyergence. 

You have dug out of the ground, then, a purple Orchid, the 
tubers or swellings at its base, the narrow, oblong, spotted, blnnt 
leaves, the stem varying in height from half-a-foot to one and 
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a-half feet are all noted. On the top of the stem is a loose group 
of flowers, red-purple in color, or in some rare cases white. Each 
flower has a single bract or leaf at its base, as long as the apparent 
stalk of the flower. I say apparent stalky for the red, twisted 
lower part of the orchid that looks so like the pedicel or flower- 
«talk, is nothing of the kind. It is the ovary. 

Remove one flower carefully and get rid of its bract. Notice 
npoij the side of the flower nearest to you, ere you removed it 
from the stem, a large oddly-shaped organ, spotted with purple. 
This is the labellum, or the little lower lip. It should be taken 
as the guide to the observation and understanding of other parts 
of the flower. In studying the Orchid, always keep this labellum 
next to you. 

Let us try to make out the parts of the flower. We remember 
that these are, in ordinary flowers, the calyx of sepals, the corolla 
of petals, the andrcecium of stamens, the gyncecium of carpels. 
In the Monocotyledones generally, as in the Lily and the Iris, the 
sepals and petals are so much alike, that they are taken together 
as forming one organ, the perianth. The Orchid has a perianth 
richly colored, and made up of six parts. Of these six parts, five 
are crowded together at the side of the flower opposite to that on 
which the labellum or sixth part is placed. All the six are planted 
upon the top of the long ovary or seed-case, that we are likely to 
take at first for the flower-stalk. 

The labellum is to us by far the most important part of the 
perianth. Placed, as we have seen, on the lower side of the 
flower, i.e,y on the side next to the observer, this lower lip, as 
broad as it is long, with its recurved margins and its three lobes, 
forms at once an attraction and a landing-place for insects. Its 
attractive power is not, however, only due to its color or oddity of 
shape above. A spur juts out f rom it Jbelow. This spur adds to 
the strange appearance of the labellum. But it does something 
more than this in the way of enticing and satisfying insects. The 
spur is a nectary. It contains honey, not in the cavity of the spur, 
but in the thickness of the walls of the spur. An insect, there- 
fore, who is lured to the flower of the Orchid, and lands upon the 
broad upper region of the labellum, will lean over the edge of the 
stage on which he stands, and plunge his proboscis down into the 
long spur. Into the walls of this he will force his way, and from 
them drink up some of the nectar or honey with which they are 
thickened. All this is a work of time, and some seconds must 
«lapse between the first landing of the insect upon the label- 
lum and his flight away honey-laden. 

During that time of sojourn upon the Orchid flower, the insect 
may have performed an act most important to the flower. To 
understand what this is, we must now look for the stamens of the 
Orchid. Upon the upper side of the flower, i.e., the side remote 
from the observer, is a remarkable column that rises vertically 
upwards. Upon the front face of that column are two membra- 
nous purple bags, broader above than below. These are the two 

q2 
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anther-lobes of the single stamen. What has become of the other 
five stamens that are usually present in the flower of a Monoco- 
tyledon ? They are all present, but so modified that the ordinary 
observer is apt to think them wanting, and the genius of a Francis 
Bauer and of a Charles Darwin was needed to discover their 
whereabouts. Thanks to these great thinkers, we now know that 
the two ridges of the column that bound to right and left the one 
perfect stamen are in truth two imperfect stamens. Still, this 
only accounts for half of the half-dozen. Look again at the label- 
lum. It is three-lobed. Why ? Because two more stamens have 
become petal-like, and have conjoined with one of the leaves of 
the perianth to form the labellum. The sixth stamen is repre- 
sented by a little thread of vessels that runs up the front of the 
column. 

Within each of the membranous purple anther-lobes we should 
expect to find pollen. Our expectations are realised, not without 
astonishment. For the pollen is not, as in other plants, a dust or 
powder. Each anther-lobe contains a pear-shaped stalked body. 
If this is removed and examined, the upper broader part is seen 
to be a mass of packets of pollen-grains. The packets are held 
together by threads that unite below into the stalk of the pollen- 
mass. The whole structure within each anther-lobe is the 
poUinium ; the stalk region, on which, as a rule, no pollen-grains 
occur, is the caudicle, or little tail. 

The pollinia are at first not free. If you study an Orchid in 
April, it will be necessary to dissect open the anther-lobe in order 
to reach the pollen-mass enclosed within. Later in the year, each 
lobe splits longitudinally, and the pollen-masses are then visible 
within the open anther-lobes. But even then the pollen-masses 
are not wholly free. For the bases of the caudicles are found to 
be still covered by a membrane not yet' noticed by us. 

To understand this membrane that lies in front of the lower 
ends of the caudicles of the pollinia, we must look a little below 
the anther-lobes. Below them is a shiny, sticky depression, hardly 
deep enough to be called a hollow. This depression is found to 
be on the top of the long, twisted ovary, and is in fact the stigma. 
As it is longer from above downward at each side than it is in the 
middle, the viscid stigmatic depression appears to be two-lobed, 
and therefore represents two stigmas. Where is the third stigma 
that we should expect to see, both from the general structure of 
Monocotyledonous flowers, and from the fact that a cross-section 
of the ovary reveals to us three sets of seeds on the wall that tell 
us of the presence of three carpels in the gynoecium ? 

The third stigma is modified to form the piece of membrane 
that covers the bases of the pollen-masses. The little beak or 
rostellum upon the upper edge of the viscid stigmatic depression, 
and at the foot of the anther, is the third stigma. At first this 
rostellum is a continuous, unruptured piece of membrane, com- 
pletely enclosing the bases of the two pollinia. But as the flower 
ripens, and the anther-lobes open vertically, the rostellum splits 
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above and at the sides, but not below. Thus it comes to be a kind 
of delicate trap-door, fringed at its lower edge, but free at the 
sides and at the top, admitting, therefore, of depression down- 
"wards. 

If the rostellum is carefully depressed, the lower ends of the 
caudicles of the pollen-masses are exposed. They are found to 
be sticky. So that as a whole each pollinium within its anther- 
lobe presents from above downwards, a broad mass of pollen 
packets held together by threads, a threadlike caudicle, a sticky 
gland, or retinaculum. 




Orchid flower. Ovary cut across; labellum (below) partly removed; stigma 
^..^surface dark, dotted ; rostellum immediately above this ; one anther-lobe (left) 
1_ closed ; one (right) showing pollinium within. 

^/^ We are now in a position to see how all this complex machinery 
works. An insect is attracted to the Orchid flower by its color, 
its shape and possibly by the memory of past honey-meals. It 
lands upon the labellum, thrusts its head down into the spur in 
search of honey. The search is protracted as the walls of the 
spur have to be gnawed into ere the nectar imprisoned within 
their substance is reached. All this time the forehead region of 
the insect is resting against the base of the column that stands 
erect upon the side of the flower opposite to his landing stage. 
The rostellum is, if the time of the visit is well-chosen, depressed, 
and the head of the visitor rests against the two sticky retinacula. 
These retinacula, exposed to the air by the depression of the ros- 
tellum that had hitherto covered them, " set " on the insect-head. 
The time requisite for this "setting" is provided as a consequence 
of the position of the sought-f or honey, not in the cavity of the 
spur, but in the thickness of the walls. 

i , The meal over, the insect withdraws from the flower. It' 
draws with it the two pollen-masses adhering to its head. Flying 
from the flower whence the pollinia have been removed, he may, 
within ',a short time, visit another Orchid of the same species. 
Now, if^ no change has taken place in the relative position of the 
two removed pollen-masses, the insect, again landing on the 
labellum and seeking for nectar, will strike the pollen-masses 
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against the two anther-lobes of the second flower, ancf no fertili- 
sation will result. , 

If, however, the pollen-masses, after removal from an Orchid^ 
are watched, a very remarkable change is observed, 'iphe student 
can, by aid of a sharply pointed lead pencil or of a knife, remove 
the two poUinia in the same way as the insect removes them. If 
the pencil point or knife point is pressed lightly against the 
rostellum of the Orchid and retained in this position for a few 
seconds, upon withdrawal one or both of the pollen-masses are 
also withdrawn, upon withdrawal the two pollinia are parallel to 
each other. But within a very few seconds they are seen to move 
slowly away from each other, outwards, downwards, forwards. 
This movement continues until, in place of being parallel, they 
are nearly in the same horizontal plane. If now the pencil or 
knife is pressed against the rostellum of an Orchid flower, the 
masses of pollen strike, not against the anther-lobes, but upon the 
sticky depression below and to the right and left of the anther, 
i, «., upon the stigma. 

Exactly the same thing occurs in the case of the pollinia that 
are removed by insects. They also, after removal, undergo a 
movement away from each other outwards, downwards, forwards. 
They also, when borne by the insect to a second Orchid flower, 
will hit against the stigma-surface. The stickiness of the stigma 
helps to detach some of the grains of the pollen. These left upon 
the stigma, the object in search of whigh we set out is attained. 

Two other facts in conclusion. Note that only some of 
the pollen grains are detached, and the whole pollinium is not 
moved from the head of the insect. Thus more than one flower 
can be fertilised by the pollen from one Orchid. Again the 
rostellum is elastic. If the trapdoor rostellum is depressed, and 
the insect does not stay long enough to allow the sticky glands 
or retinacula to set firmly upon his head, when he flies away the 
rostellum flies up into place again. Thus it covers once again the 
retinacula, keeping them from contact with the air until a new 
and perhaps more successful visitor comes. 

These admirable adaptations must have required a vastly long 
period of time for their gradual evolution. Notice, finally, how 
completely they prevent the possibility of self -fertilisation. They 
insure that cross-fertilisation which is one of the chief causes of 
the initial variation in offspring upon which natural selection 
can work. Edward B. Aveling, D.Sc. 
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It is a truism to remark that the steamboat, the railway, and the 
telegraph have brought all lands, so to speak, close together. Less, 
than fifty years ago Englishmen out in India were glad enough to 
receive news from home six months old ; now a weekly mail 
carries letters from London to Bombay in twenty days, and crowda 
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of tourists take the field yearly, running over the length and 
breadth of our great dependency in less time than it would of 
yore have taken them to penetrate one hundred miles in from 
Calcutta. Yet, though lines of railway spread over the whole 
peninsula of Hindustan, the accessibility of many important places, 
such as the various sanataria established in the Himalayas, is not 
all that could be desired. Take for instance the sanatarium and 
station on the Mussoorie and Landour hills in the north-west 
Himalayas. A railway journey of something over a thousand 
miles (the exact distance is 1,040 miles) from Calcutta carries the 
traveller to Saharunpore, whence the fifty-six miles to Raj pore, at 
the foot of the Mussoorie hills, must be accomplished in the 
good (?) old-fashioned dak-gharry, omnibus, mail-cart, or ekka 
(a springless, jointless, one-horse, native cart), each mode of con- 
veyance being worse than the other, in a descending scale of com- 
fort. A d4k-gharry is something like a four-wheeled cab, rather 
more roomy inside, but rickety beyond conception. A ddk-gharry 
is never new — ^at least I have never seen a new one — and how the 
wretched things hold together, considering the pace they are 
driven at and the roughness of the roads, is a marvel ; and the 
jolting — there, the very remembrance of it is enough to make one's 
bones ache. They are drawn by horses, or rather ponies, generally 
two, and on every line that I have travelled these tats or ponies 
have been poor, miserable creatures, mere skin and bone. How 
often, seeing how they are driven and used, have I wished that 
Martin's Act extended to all parts of India. 

In approaching any great chain of mountains, the traveller has 
to pass through a belt of -low hills before arriving at the main 
range. The Piedmont, or foot hills of the Himalayas, below Mus- 
soorie, are the Sewaliks — hills rendered famous by the geological 
discoveries of Falconer, Cantley, and others. The road from 
Saharunpore to Rajpore and Mussoorie leads through the Sewalik 
range by the wild and wooded pass of Mohun. Up to the mouth of 
the pass the road is good, but in the pass itself it is, or was some 
years ago, execratle. Deep ruts, uneven and water- worn hollows, 
with not a few respectable-sized boulders dropped from the cut- 
tings and cliffs on either side, studded the whole breadth of the 
road till close to the military station of Dehra, in the Doon Valley, 
below Rajpore. Over all obstructions, the d^k-gharry, omnibus, 
or mail-cart was whirled at full galop. The consequent jolting 
can be imagined, but not described. Happy was the traveller if 
his vehicle did not turn over or break down, as not unfrequently 
happened. Between Saharunpore and Mussoorie, Government has 
erected four or five dak-bungalows, or rest-house«, where the 
traveller can get a wash and a tough, pitiably tough, fowl for 
breakfast, and ditto for dinner. The Mohun dak-bungalow at the 
mouth of the pass is perhaps the best of all the rest-houses on this 
line ; and here one day in October some years ago I found myself 
stranded. My dak-gharry had broken down, and I had to send 
back to Saharunpore for another. I had a full day to wait, and 
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had to spend it in the bungalow, for, though I knew that the 
jungles in the pass swarmed with game-deer, tigers, and elephants, 
beside small game, I also knew that it would be useless to go out 
without native hunters and guides, and so I passed the day in 
reading and knocking my heels about in the verandah of the 
bungalow till evening. I was just thinking of going out for a 
stroll before dinner, when the sound of wheels attracted my 
attention, and a dak-gharry drove up to the bungalow. For a 
second I hoped it was a fresh gharry for me ; but no, there was 
luggage on the top and someone inside. It stopped, and a tall 
young fellow, with the erect carriage of a soldier, sprang out. 

'* Hullo I " he shouted. " You here, by all that's good ! Why, 
man, 1 have been writing to you to Benares." 

It was Dennis MacMahon, of the — th Bengal Cavalry. 

Dennis and I had been at school and college together, but had 
not met, though we had occasionally corresponded, since we had 
entered the army. After coming out to India, he became a great 
shikarrie — a mighty hunter — secretary to the pig-sticking hunt 
(the tent club) in his station, and a man always prowling after 
bears, tigers, panthers, and such-like, and not at all caring for balls 
and parties, and the usual gaieties of an Indian military station. 

After we had exchanged gre^etings, and I had explained my 
forlorn position, he said, in his short abrupt way : 

" You take a seat in my gharry. I want you up at Dehra. Do 
you know what I am going up for .^" 

"No, what?" 

** To get married." 

" To get married ! " I repeated in astonishment. " You, the 
mighty Nimrod, the confirmed «misogamist, as I have heard. 
What a joke!" 

MacMahon laughed. 

*' Look here," he said. " You give me some dinner, and I will 
give you a lift as far as Dehra afterwards. On the road I will tell 
you how it all came about." 

In an hour after we were whirling along in his dak-gharry 
towards Dehra and the hills. We finished our cigars, he chucked 
away the stump of his. I lit a fresh one, and he began his story. 
It was told under difficulties, but the interest of his adventure 
made us both unmindful of the awful jolting we were under- 
going. 

" Last year," said MacMahon, " one evening in June I arrived 
at the Mohun dak-bungalow. I was on two months' leave, and 
had spent one of the two down Jubbulpore-way after tigers, and 
feeling a little seedy, was running up to Mussoorie for a breath 
of cool fresh air. At Mohun I found Major Peachen, his wife, 
and a young lady. Miss Norah O'Connor, daughter of Colonel 
O'Connor, commanding at Dehra. I knew Peachen slightly. He 
was a little man, rather weak and washy, and frightened of his 
wife, who ruled him. Hearing my gharry driving up he stepped 
out into the verandah, and, recognising me, came forward and 
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shook hands, asking me to join him and the ladies at dinner. Of 
course I had to consent, and hastily tubbing, and putting on 
something presentable, made my appearance in the centre room 
just as dinner was announced. Mrs. Peachen I had met before, 
Miss O'Connor I did not know. You know how confoundedly 
shy I am, so when the Major introduced me I was only conscious 
of a pair of sad grey-blue eyes with dark lashes, masses of raven 
hair over a fair white forehead, and a tall slight figure, as com- 
prising the personality of Norah O'Connor. Later I noticed the 
sad look was settled on her face ; she seemed anxious and worried. 
During dinner I learned the cause. It seems Miss O'Connor had 
been with the Peachens up at Simla till two days ago, when a 
telegram from Colonel O'Connor announcing the sudden and 
dangerous illness of Mrs. O'Connor, Norah's mother, had caused 
them all three to start for Dehra with all haste. The Peachens 
accompanied Norah, partly on the latter's account, and partly 
because Mrs. Peachen was related in some way to Mrs. O'Connor. 
Arriving here at Mohun, a little before I did, they found 
Colonel O'Connor's own mail-phaeton waiting for them, and that 
he had posted relays of private horses along the road to Dehra. 

" Dinner was barely over when the arrival of a dak-gharry, and 
a sudde ^ Vnhbub o^ voi^^es outside r ew our attention. We went 
out nnd 1 jii.iJ. a gha.ry just arrived itv^m Raj pore with an Eurasian 
clerk, who informed us that a herd of wild elephants was in posses- 
sion of the road through the pass, and that he had escaped at great 
risk from a savage old tusker who, he assured us, had chased his 
gharry for half a mile. This was startling news. 

" * What are we to do ? ' said Maj.or Peachen, * 1 am afraid we 
won't be able to go on to-night, Norah.' 

" * I am not going to trust myself on that road while elephants 
are on it,' said Mrs. Peachen. 

" Miss O'Connor was silent for a while, then looking up, said 
with sudden decision, * I must get on to-night.' 

" * You can't, Norah,' said Mrs. Peachen ; * you can't go by 
yourself you know, and I am sure neither Major Peachen nor I 
will start to-night and face the elephants. It would be simple 
madness.' 

" * Well then I must, and will, go by myself. I am sorry to 
oppose you, Eliza, but I cannot wait here, knowing how ill poor 
mamma is. Papa's coachman will drive me, and if he even won't 
come, I'll drive myself.' I looked at her ; there was a bright 
light in her eyes, and the lines of her pretty rosebud mouth were 
set hard. 

[^i "Mrs. Peachen seemed astonished and offended, and walked 
away. Miss O'Connor followed her. I heard them talking in the 
dining-room. Mrs. Peachen was expostulating. Major P. looked 
irresolute and half frightened. I turned and began to cross- 
examine the driver of the gharry which had come in, and soon 
found that the story told by the Eurasian clerk, of the elephant 
giving chase, was a good deal exaggerated. 
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" *I tell you what, Major,' I said. *I will undertake to drive 
you all in the mail-phaeton past those blessed elephants, if you 
will.' 

" * Thank you, Captain MacMahon. I accept your kind offer on 
my account freely.' 

"It was Miss O'Connor who had stepped out unperceived. 
Then turning to Major Peachen, she continued : 

** * I am sorry, Major Peachen, I am annoying Mrs. Peachen and 
you by persisting in going on, but I must get to Dehra as soon as 
possible.' 

" * Captain MacMahon,' she added, to me, * if you really are in 
earnest in offering to drive me, you do not know how obliged I 
shall be, and so will papa.' 

" I smiled at her earnestness, and said, * Of course I was only 
^too glad to be of use.' 

" i Well, will you kindly order the carriage,' she said, * and I 
will go and get ready.' 

" I gave the order, and then ran into my own room, and huddled 
my traps together, telling my native servant that he was to bring 
them on next day. I took, however, out of its case a heavy four- 
bore double rifle, with half-a-dozen cartridges loaded with solid 
conical bullets. I thought it might come in useful. 

"As the carriage drove up, I went out and found Miss O'Connor 
ready shawled and hatted, with a light valise in her hand. The 
fixed, determined look was still on her face. I glanced at the 
carriage ; it was a heavy, substantially built mail-phaeton, the 
horses a pair of strong country-breds, the harness new and sound. 
I put my rifle with the cartridges below the box seat, and jumped 
up myself, and then bent down to help Miss O'Connor in. 

" Major Peachen was standing by her side, still irresolute and 
frightened. 

"* I am so sorry I have offended Mrs. Peachen, Major. I really 
could not stay. You will come on to-morrow, will you not ? ' 

" She held out her hand. The Major took it, and utttred some 
feeble words of remonstrance. 

"* I couldn't, indeed ; indeed I couldn't,' she said, and sprang 
up lightly to the seat in front beside me. The native coachman 
and two syces (grooms) hesitatingly got in behind. I took the 
reins, and we were off. 

"Night had closed in, but a full moon shone in a clear sky^ 
lighting up the dark jungle that stretched away up the pass as far 
as the eye could reach, and the white macadamised road winding 
through it. As we turned into the main road. Miss O'Connor 
said : jwjwjj 

"* Do you think any wild elephants are really in the pass ?' 

"* I think so, but that clerk's account of them is exaggerated. 
The herd really consists of only three or four individuals ; at 
least, only three or four were seen. One of them rushed trum- 
peting off the road, and this is what he called being charged.' 

"* Well, you know, I didn't believe the story at all, for twice 
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before, when I went through this pass with papa, they tried to 
frighten us about the elephants ; but we went on, and never met 
any. Do you think there is much danger ? ' 

" I had hastily thought the whole matter out, and replied : 

" * If the elephants have not moved away — which they may 
have — there is danger, not from them, but that the horses will 
take fright and dash away. If I can then keep them on the road, and 
we meet nothing coming down against which we can cannon, I 
think we will be safe. At the worst, we may be upset, and 
hundreds of upsets take place without serious injury being done. 
You see, Miss O'Connor, I am telling you plainly how the case 
stands, for I think I can trust to your courage.' 

"* Thank you much, I think you can,' she said. * Have you 
formed any plans as to how to go past the elephants if they are on 
the road?' 

" * Yes. I questioned the driver of that gharry that came in 
closely. The elephants are by a pool below the road in the dry 
bed of a rocky stream a mile beyond the place where we next 
change horses. Fortunately, too, I learn that the road there has 
been lately mended, and is good. A bridge crosses the bed of the 
stream, and the road is level, or with only a gentle incline to the 
next posting place beyond, and fairly wide. When we get within 
two or three hundred yards of the bridge, we will give the horses 
a few minutes' breathing time, while I will steal forward with my 
rifle and see what the elephants are doing. It is no use shooting, 
for even if I could drop one, which in this uncertain light is 
doubtful, the others might charge down the road and frighten the 
horses any way. No ; I will only see where the elephants are 
exactly and come back.' 

"* And if any of them should be in the road ? ' 

" * Then we will perch you on a safe place on the rocks, unhar- 
ness the horses, and get the Syces to hold them, while the coach- 
man and I try to drive the elephants off.' 

" * And if they are -not on the road, but by the side near the 
pool?' 

" * Then I will take a good grip of the reins and ask you to take 
the whip. We will go at a smart pace until we come within sight 
of the elephants, and when I say " Now," you must bring the lash 
down as hard as you can on the horses, otherwise when the 
elephants trumpet — as probably they will — the horses hearing and 
seeing them will try to wheel round and dash over the bridge.' 

" She was silent. We had been going at a good pace, and were 
fast nearing the first posting place. 

" After a long time Miss O'Connor said suddenly : * Ciaptain 
MacMahon, I am afraid my headstrong obstinacy in coming on to- 
night has made you risk your life for me.' 

"* And you,' I said ; * You are risking your life.' 

"* Yes, but my life is my own. I can risk that, but I have no 
right to ask others to risk tlieir lives for me.' 

" I laughed. 
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** * Miss O'Connor, they tell me I am always, risking my life 
tiger-shooting and hunting. This will be one among many ad- 
ventures to recall when I am in my dotage. Thank you all the 
same for your kindness in coming with me, and thanks, too, for 
trusting to my courage.' 

" I looked at her, she was a little pale but firm and calm, and 
looked very beautiful, I thought. 

" In a few minutes we drove up to the posting house. While 
they were changing, I made further enquiries about the elephants. 
A foot passenger, just come in, had passed them ; there were 
three of them, none on the road, all by the side of the pool. The 
horses changed, we started. I knew the road well, and in ten 
minutes had reached a spot where I knew a bend of the road led 
in a straight run into the bridge. I stopped, drew the carriage on 
one side of the road, and getting the Syces, who by the way 
looked awfully frightened, to hold their heads, jumped down, and 
rifle in hand, crept forward towards the bridge. It was an absolutely 
still night — not a breath of air seemed stirring. Crouching and 
creeping, I got to the parapet at the head of the bridge, and looked 
cautiously over. One, two, three elephants they were, one a 
tusker, pulling up the tufts of long coarse grass growing at the 
edge of the pool : the heads of all three luckily turned away from 
the bridge. I glanced up the road clear and straight, nothing in 
sight. Silently I shrunk back, and told Miss O'Connor what I 
had seen. As I climbed up on to the box by her side, and pre- 
pared to take the reins, she laid her hand on my arm. 

"* Thank you again,' she said, simply looking up to my face 
with her clear truthful eyes. 

" I took her hand in mine and held it for a moment ; it was 
warm and steady. Somehow imminent danger seems to bring 
hearts very close together. At that moment I felt that Norah 
O'Connor was the one woman to me iii the world. 

" ' Give me the whip,' she said. 

" I handed it to her, the frightened Syces clambered up be- 
hind, and w^ started at a fast trot. In a minute we were up to 
the bridge. As yet the horses had not seen the elephants. I took 
a good pull at the reins, and glanced down towards the pool — the 
elephants had turned round and were facing the bridge. 

" ' Shwoo-oo-oosh ! ' went the three, trumpeting together. 

" ' Now,' I shouted. 

" Lash-lash-lash the whip came down on the swerving horses. 

" A mad bound that lifted the phaeton clean off the ground, 
and we were dashing up the pass like a thunderstorm. Every 
strap, every trace of the harness stretched to the utmost, was sorely 
tried that night — my arms, jerked almost to dislocation, could 
scarcely hold the reins. I glanced up at Norah. How beautiful 
she looked — standing, one hand holding the rail of the seat, the 
other upraised with the whip — her hat had blown off, and her 
loosened hair hung in rich masses down her back — her flashing eye, 
the heaving of her bosom, and the close hard set of her lips showed 
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how her spirit entered into the wild excitement of the adventure. 

" ' We are safely past,' I said — I had to shout almost to make 
myself heard. 

" She looked down at me and sat down. ' Oh, how glorious — 
this wild rush through the pass,' she said. 

" * Yes, if I can only keep the horses on the road, and nothing 
breaks, and we meet nothing,' I said. 

" 1 tried to get a pull on the horses' mouths, but it was useless — 
mad with terror they dashed on. Mile after mile flew by, and 
their speed was unabated. The post house appeared in sight, and 
I was unable to stop them. We passed it like a whirlwind ; the 
road became worse, and the jolting was terrible. Luckily the 
ascent became steeper, and the work began to tell on the horses ; 
they slackened into a canter, then into a trot, and in a few 
minutes I brought them to a stand, trembling, wet, and flecked 
with foam. I turned to my companion ; she had her hands 
before her face, and she was trembling from head to foot. 

"In a moment she looked up with a bright smile, dashing 
away the tears from her eyes. 

" ' You see I am only a weak girl after all,' she said lightly. 

"I let the horses walk for a mile or so, and then quietly 
trotted them to the next post-house, where they were changed. 

" The rest of the journey was without incident. In three hours' 
time we turned in at the gates of Colonel O'Connor's house inDehra* 

"The old gentleman came out himself to meet us in the 
verandah. Mrs. O'Connor was better, and out of danger. Norah 
in a few words related the adventures of the evening to her 
father, and I was made genially welcome. 

" The Peachens turned up next day. Mrs. P. deeply offended, 
and gloomily cold. Norah begged her pardon humbly, aud made 
it up with her. Colonel O'Connor only laughed, and chaffed the 
poor little Major awfully. 

" Instead of passing my leave at Mussoorie, I spent the rest of 
it at Dehra. 

" Of course I was hopelessly in love with Norah, and pn one 
of the last days of my leave, while out for a ride in the evening 
with her, I blurted it all out. What I said or what she replied I 
don't know ; I seemed to wake from a dream, to find myself 
riding very close beside Norah, holding her dear hand, and in the 
dusk that night, as I helped her off her horse, she rested a wee 
while in my arms. And now, old fellow, I want you to stop with 
me at Dehra, and come to my wedding." 

" Dennis, you are a lucky dog," was my comment, as Mac- 
Mahon ended his story. 

" Do you know Miss O'Connor ?" he asked, 

" Yes, I have met her." C. T. BiNGHAM. 

Note, — Lest some one who has travelled to Mussoorie vid 
Saharunpore should think to catch me tripping in topographical 
knowledge of the localities between those two stations, I may 
acknowledge at once that I have taken a slight — a very slight- 
liberty with respect to the position of Mohun. 
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The long pending Constitutional struggle in Norway has moved on a 
stage. Tbe Prime Minister, impeached for treason, has been convicted 
and sentenced to deprivation of oflfice, his real ofEence being that he has 
tried to secure for the King of Sweden and Norway an absolute veto, in 
lieu of tbe suspense veto limited by the Constitution of 1814. Since 1872 
the King bas repeatedly vetoed a measure, passed by tbe Storthing, for the 
admission of ministers to the National Assembly. On tbe 9th June, 1880, 
the Storthing resolved that the measure should be declared law without 
the King's sanction. On this the King and his ministers refused to recog- 
nisa the validity of the Storthing's resolution, and the Ministry further 
advised the King to extend bis veto to questions of supply. Thereupon 
the whole Ministry were impeached before the Rigsret or Supreme Court 
of the Realm, and the trials commenced last August. If the King insists 
on retaining the condemned ministers in office, we shall probably see a 
revolution in Norway, although there is as yet but little inclination to 
Republicanism amongst the Norwegians. The King may, however, easily 
provoke a movement for his dethronement. A Swedish paper published 
in Stockholm hat recently been seized for alleging that the King had con- 
sulted officers of the Swedish and Norwegian armies as to the possibility 
of success in case he refused to execute the judgment of the Norwegian 
Court- If the allegation be well founded, the King's crown is unsafe 
indeed. The latest news is that tbe King recedes in a grudging and 
insulting fashion. The Prime Minister is to lose his office, but is to be 
decorated as a reward for his treason. 

In France, the Comte de Paris is regarded as posing more distinctly as 
aspirant for the throne of that country ; and it is alleged that a large 
number of Senators and Deputies have been brought to look with favor 
on a restoration of the monarchy. It is not possible to decide on the real 
value of these rumors. What is certain is, that Republican France is 
rendered very difficult by Tunis, Madagascar, and Tonquin ; and that the 
Orleans family is rich enough to have many adherents. The latest 
telegrams announce that the French have occupied Bacninh, but we 
English can hardly afiEord to upbraid them, with our own Egyptian sin 
growing larger daily. 

In the just published Bengal Government Report for the past year, the 
Lieutenant-Governor expresses his belief that the Bengal Rent Bill will 
remove a cause of. much discontent and suiferiug in the present, and a 
source of great potential peril in the future. 

In the Soudan, where we have neither right nor duty, we have killed 
and wounded many thousand ** rebels." These are nut rebels against 
England, for England has no sovereignty in the Soudan. They are not 
rebels against Egypt, for the Soudan had been officially abandoned. Our 
troops, well drilled and well armed, have slaughtered by thousands these 
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nearly naked blacks, who were almosfe entirely armed with spears. "We 
are told by telegram that the native ** troops " with Osman Digna did not 
even know how to use the rifles already captured at Sinkat. Euglish blood 
and treasure are being spilled and squandered ; English honor is irretriev- 
ably lost, so far as Egypt is concerned. But we have ** glorious victories," 
and the Queen takes great interest in the fighting. 

Febkuakt closed with the wanton destruction of property at Victoria 
Station by means of dynamite, and of abortive attempts to effect like 
destruction at Charing Cross, Ludgate Hill, and Paddington Stations. 
Several persons appear to have deposited infernal machines at the luggage 
offices of each station, and then to have made good their escape. Men 
who do these things in England, alleging that they are acting for redress 
of Irish grievances, are the worst possible enemies to Ireland. Unfortu- 
nately dynamite is just now much too readily resorted to by excited and 
discontented men in all countries. Every explosion in a despotic country 
is a help to tyranny ; every explosion in a constitutional country is a sore 
wound to the vitality of constitutional liberty. 

The New Reform Bill does more than merely extend household suf- 
frage to counties ; it equalises the borough and county franchises in the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and it is estimated that it will increase the 
electoral roll by 1,200,000 in England, 200,000 in Scotland, and 400,000 in 
Ireland. Faggot votes are to be somewhat diminished, but no condition 
of residence is imposed as needed to qualify the county elector, who in 
this has^still an advantage over the occupiers in the borough. In the fine 
speech with which he introduced the Bill, Mr. Gladstone declared that, 
** in the main, it is the representative system which is the strength of the 
modern State in general, and of the State in this country in particular." 
It is surely worth adding to this, that the representative system becomes a 
farce and a sham unless the duly-elected representative is allowed freely 
ajid according to law to perform his duty to his constituents. 

Thi Government having, on the 20th February, determined to oppose 
Sir Stafford Northcote's motion, if he renewed it in face of my under- 
taking to wait until the law courts decided on the legality of my conduct 
on the 11th, took care on the 21st to be beaten, by not issuing any whip to 
their supporters, although they well knew that the Tories had issued a 
four-line urgent whip. 

'The feeling of indignation against the House of Commons for its 
violation of Northampton's constitutional right, as expressed by resolutions 
of various political organisations through the country, appears to be 
widening and deepening. The respectable provincial journals speak out 
mnch more decidedly against the illegal conduct of the majority. 

At last, in consequence of the information filed by the Attorney- 
General, the High Court of Justice will be compelled to pronounce 
judicially upon the question which I sought to submit for its decision in 
1882, in the suit which was brought by Mr. Gurney, as representing the 
electors of Northampton. By the wording of the fifth count in the 
Attorney-General's information, it appears that the Courts are to be called 
on to decide whether or not the oath is to operate as a religious test. 

Chables Bbadliugh. 
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The Lewiston Journal remarks that bears take naturally to water. 
** They roam over the mountains and through the forests, dig open rotten 
logs for ants and worms, and secure all the hornets' nests they can. 
and tear them to pieces and eat the young grubs, pick berries of all 
descriptions and eat them, and would seem to belong to the dry land 
animals. The fact is different. They love the water, not perhaps as well 
as the moose and deer, but better than most dry land animals. They 
are very fond of fish, and are expert fishermen, and show mqre cunning 
and instinct, if not reason, than many city chaps I have seen about the 
lakes. I came suddenly upon a very large bear in a thick swamp, lying 
upon a large hollow log across a brook fishing, and he was so much in- 
terested in his sport that he did not notice me until I had approached very 
near to him, so that I could see exactly how he baited his hook and played 
his fish. He fished in this wise : — There was a large hole through the 
log on which he lay, and he thrust his forearm through the hole and held 
his open paw in the water and waited for the fish to gather around and 
into it, and when full he clutched his fist and brought up a handful of 
fish, and sat down and ate them with great gusto ; then aown with the 
paw again, and so on. The brook was fairly alive with little trout aod 
red-sided suckers and some black suckers, so the old fellow let himself 
out on the fishes. He did not eat their heads. There was quite a pile of 
them on the log. I suppose the oil in his paw attracted a fish and baited 
it even better than a fly hook, and his toe nails were his hooks, and 
sharp ones too, and once grabbed, the fish are sure to stay. They also 
catch frogs in these forest brooks, and drink of the pure water in the hot 
summer days, and love to lie and wallow in the muddy swamps, as well as 
our pigs in the mire. They often cross narrow places in lakes by swim- 
ming, and also rivers, and seem to love to take a turn in the water. I 
once saw one swimming from the mainland to the big island in Moosel- 
maguntic Lake, with just a streak of his back out of the water, looking 
like a log moving along. Sometimes you see only their heads out of 
water ; at other times half of their bodies are to be seen. We account for 
this difference by their condition. If fat, the grease helps to buoy them 
up ; if lean, they sink lower in the water." 



D. Yelloso, of Recife, Pernambuco, says the Lanaet, claims to have 
found a new cure for cancer. He states in the Jov/mal de Recife that ** the 
plant which is popularly known by the name of * alvelos ' belongs to the 
Euphorbiaceae, and is indigenous to Pernambuco. He alleges that a 
magistrate who was suffering from epithelioma of the face, and who had 
returned to his estate despairing of relief, was entirely cured of his disease 
by the topical application of the juice of this plant. Dr. Velloso, learning 
this, was induced to employ the same remedy on two patients at Hospital 
Pedro II. — one a case of canceroid of the noso, the other of epithelioma of 
the lip — with the result that the first patient was * completely cured ' in 
forty days, and the second in less than two months, much to the surprise 
of the other professional men of the establishment. Such results, he thinks, 
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justify a trial of the remedy, especially in uterine cancer. The action of 
the juice qf the plant, as of ethers of the same natural order, is irritating, 
producing a spreading dermatitis without mach pain ; and the application 
of the cut stem or the juice of the fresh plant to the diseased part is said 
to result in destruction of the morbid tissue, which is replaced by healthy 
granulations — doing the work, in fact, of the chloride of zinc paste." 

A NEW use has been found for the phonograph. Dr. ZintgrafE and Dr. 
Chavanne are going to Central Africa, and they are taking with them a 
phonograph, hoping therewith to '* fix " the speech and melodies of any 
unknown tribe they meet; they intend to forward their plates to Grermany, 
to be examined by scientific men, and it seems possible that some light 
may thus be thrown on the tongues of these savage tribes. There is, how- 
ever, also the possibility that the machine may be regarded as a piece of 
witchcraft, and that there may be much difficulty in persuading savages 
to speak into it. 

The Times has the following interesting notice of a mirage in Cali- 
fornia : " The San Francisco newspapers state that visitors to the Cliff- 
house had recently a clear view of the headland of North Farallon, which, 
from the Cliff-house point of view, is absolately below the horizon. The 
heights, which were clearly defined and seen as though they were within a 
dozen miles of shore, were at first thought to be the sail-draped masts of 
some ocean ship, but they were subsequently identified by the residents 
and visitors at the Cliff-house as undoubtedly the cliffs of the North 
Farallon. Marine glasses and telescopes were brought into use, and the 
unusual sight of islands known to be below the line of the horizon, but 
plainly pictured in the mirage, was regarded with intense interest. The 
Call newspaper states that the effect just before the setting of the sun was 
as though far out in the ocean some jutting rocks had been utilised for the 
building of gracefully outlined castles, and when the light disappeared in 
the cloudless western horizon, and with it the beautiful mirage, the illusion 
was as though the observers had been gazing on veritable castles in the 
air. The atmosphere was so clear that the South Farallon, with its light- 
house tower clearly discernible, was seen as long as the already set sun 
left a streak of golden light in the west. The whole effect was beautiful 
in the extreme, and so rare that it held enchanted everyone who chanced 
to be where it could be seen, until darkness supervened and hid all view of 
the ocean." 

It is suggested that the third frontal convolution, which has been 
fihown by Broca to be connected with the function of speech, shall here- 
after be called by his name. The convolution is apparently connected, 
not with the power of articulation, but with the memorying of words. 

ANOTHEa expedition to the North Pole is being arranged, this time from 
Italy. It is said that several centuries have elapsed since Italy sent an 
expedition to the North Pole. Why should she send one now P Imagine 
the sun-loving Italians in the region of eternal ice. They would surely 
be better fitted for exploring Central Africa. 

In the obituary of the month is the name of Dr. George Engelmann, of 
St. Louis, the well-known United States' botanist, once a feUow-student 
with Agassiz in Germany. 

People talk about ** the solid earth." But in Algeria a mountain, 
Jebel Naiba, is rapidly sinking, and a hollow is forming around its base. 
If liveliness is a sign of vitality, our earth must have a long life before 
her. Annie Besant. 

R 
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LoTTA, the third of our trio of American actresses that are " making 
night " lovely in the Strand theatres, is of the three the most deserving of 
the name " artist." She has not, of course, the beauty of Mary Anderson, 
nor even of Minnie Palmer. She is no*^, with bated breath I whisper it, 
80 young as the latter. But she has more notion of acting than either of 
her compatriotesses. ** The Old Curiosity Shop " is but another proof of the 
fact that the novels of Dickens, although dramatic, do not dramatise well ; 
the acting in it is, however, exceptionally good. Lotta herself, altogether 
out of her element as Little Nell, is altogether in it as the Marchioness. 
I don't mean that she is the Marchioness of Dickens. She is a Mar- 
chioness of her own, thought out with no little care, and worked out 
thoroughly in detail. In the character of Nell it is not Lotta's 
fault that her voice does not lend itself to pathetic speeches, nor 
that the author or adapter has placed in her mouth such foolish phrases 
as those that deal with '* praying to heaven to give her strength " and 
" trusting themselves to the mercy of heaven,'* nor that (again I whisper) 
little Nell herself is something of a little nuisance. But her voice fits 
in well with the child-servant's part ; the lines in the part are among 
Dickens' most happily grotesque, and the Marchioness is a real piece of 
flesh and blood. I am not thinking only of Lotta's dancing, of her skilful 
management of a not very good singing voice, of her ridiculous antics 
and gestures, amusing as is all this. But I noticed how by one or two 
subtle touches she indicated the change passing over the unhappy and 
neglected servant-girl, as out of her companionship with Dick Swiveller 
grew the hope of a better future. It wasp not only in the alteration of the 
make-up, although this was well managed. It was in voice, in look, in 
movement, and in pose. Taking into account the necessary shortness of the 
time in which so great a transformation has to be shown, the finesse and 
completeness with which it was shown were very notable. All the other 
actors, except Mr. Cecil Eayne and Mr. S. Calhaem, had caught just 
the particular right note for the true harmony of the whole piece. Mr. 
Howard Eussell and Miss Coleman were exactly as exaggerated as they 
ought to have been, neither more nor less, in the characters of Sanipson 
and Sally Brass. Frank Wyatt gave us the best piece of work he has yet 
done. His acting was as excellent as his dancing always has been, and his 
handsome face alone ought to have been excuse sufficient for the Mar- 
chioness' love for him. fie is becoming master of the true art of bye-play 
that is bye-play, never obtrusive, never unnecessary. The suppressed yawn 
as grandfather Trent proses, as only Dickens' old men can prose, and the 
half turn as the aged gambler reproaches his nephew on the score of his 
profligate companions, were excellent. 

The best thing that could happen to the Alhambra theatre, as at present 
constituted, would be its reburning. I visited it the other night for the 
first time since its rebuilding. The place is now a cross between a work* 
house and a prison. Everything is of iron, and iron of such thickness and 
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deadness of color ! One expects the attendants to have the box keys 
clanking in chains at their girdles. The directors have carried their care 
against fire so far that they seem to have prevented the possibility of it 
appearing even in the form of enthusiasm. Under such depressing cir- 
cumstances, I seriously doubt whether any piece will ever succeed at the 
new theatre. The " Golden Ring " is, on its merits, I fear in harmony with 
the construction of the theatre. It is cold and heavy. Music and dialogue 
alike are weak, and G. R. Sims appears to have carried Old Hardcastle's 
love for the antique a stage too far. '• I love everything that's old ; old 
friends, old times, old manners, old books, old wine." Mr. Sims might 
add " old jokes." The most noticeable impressions left on my mind after 
that made by the battalions of " old familiar friends " of a jocular order, 
are those of the advance of Miss Marion Hood in her acting and singing, 
an advance unaccompanied by any retrogression in her personal appear- 
ance, and a Corsican Sister of a Sea Nymph, who glided in the usual 
staccato fashion across the stage, without afiEecting the plot of the piece. 

WiLKiE Collins' novels are unlike those of Dickens, in one respect more 
than in any of the many others. They admit of dramatisation. ** The New 
Magdalen " makes a play as intense, thorough, interesting, and high- 
teaching, as any I have seen this long while. Here is a social problem 
bravely, truly handled. Every character stands upon its own feet. The 
situations are strong, and are never over- wrought. Notice, how at the end 
of Act 1, Mercy Merrick, confronted with the woman she is impersonating, 
falls without a word. Notice, also, the fine efiEect at the end of the pro- 
logue of the voices of the sentries dying away in the distance, ** Pass the 
English ladyT' as the living woman dressed in the garb, bearing the 
name, of the one she thinks dead, steals through the nignt. I could have 
wished that the lofty teaching of Julian G-rey had been put in the mouuh 
of a member of an honorable calling. His noble thoughts, wholly and 
purely worldly, and of the beautiful earth earthy, are so sadly out of keep- 
ing with the profession and the professions of the clergy. Perhaps, the 
best point of all is the urging of the woman sinning, though so sorely 
sinned against, to tell all — though there is no fear whatever of discovery. 
Frank Archer in this part is so good that you almost forget that he is 
enacting the part of a clergyman. The honest man shines through the 
degrading profession. Ada Cavendish is at her best as Mercy Merrick. 
Her best is not quite up to the level of the intricate and powerful 
character ; but it approaches that level. Her voiceless repetition of the 
word " Remorse !" when Grace Roseberry asks if she does not feel that 
emotion was a beautiful detail. If the New Magdalen journeys to the 
country, let all the country readers of Owr Comer go out to greet her. 

The galleries are becoming busy. Another specimen of the meretricioiis 
art of Dor^ is on view at 35, New Bond Street. It is ** The Yale of Tears." 
The French artist has certainly added to the number of the tears for all 
art-lovers. The Nineteenth Century (Conduit Street), Old Bond Street 
(39b), and King Street galleries are open. At the Grosvenor is a collec- 
tion of Reynolds's works, that no one must miss ; and at 148, New Bond 
Street, is Millais' portrait of '* Ruskin," and a wonderfullv fascinating set 
of 70 drawings of " The Thames from London to the Goodwins," by W. L. 
"Willie. If you have only time for one gallery, the last is the one to 

visit. EOWABD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 
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APRIL. 

This being the most suitable season, as experience has shown ns, in 
which to lift, shift, divide, and transplant all the varieties of British ferns, 
we trust it may be of service to some of our readers if we devote this paper 
to some notes on their culture. 

The taste for these plants is now very general, and is, we are pleased 
to know, ever on the increase. There is a fashion in plants which, if not 
quite so arbitrary as that in ladies* dress, is, nevertheless, nearly as fluc- 
tuating. And in no class of plants has this been more curiously shown 
than in the estimation in which ferns are and have been held. !Now it is 
the fashion to admire ferns, and few would be found bold enough to 
express an indifiEerence to them. And yet this taste, of recent growth, 
has been rapidly acquired by all classes — alike by those of high estate, 
who possess ample means and space for maintaining an extensive collec- 
tion, and by those who have no other accommodation than a fern- 
case or a small space in the open air. Ferns, now so fashionable, had with 
our forefathers a rather equivocal reputation. In classic times, Yirgil 
and Horace held them in low esteem. The Anglo-Saxon translation of 
Boethius spoke contemptuously of the ** thorns, the furzes, the fern, and 
all the weeds." So it was in Shakspere's time, who has, so far as I am 
aware, but one allusion to them, in 1st Henry lY., act ii., sc. 1. Butler 
again spoke of them as the 

" Fern, that vile, unuseful weed, 
That grows equivocally without seed.** 

Even so late as 1822, the collection of ferns at Kew, according to Mr. J. 
Smith, ex-curator of the gardens there, did not comprise above forty exotic 
species. Since then, however, the steadily increasing admiration of ferns 
has caused collectors to send them from all parts of, the world ; so that in 
1866 Mr. Smith was enabled to describe about a thousand species, and now 
the number is nearly doubled. The closer search for ferns has further 
brought into notice a very large number of most curious varieties and 
monstrosities, which it is still more curious to observe are, with few 
exceptions, confined to the British species. So that now upwards of 
eighteen hundred named variations of these have been recorded. These 
variations are very remarkable, and the forms into which they haye 
'* sported ** most marvellous. And as these forms have become persistent, 
they enable us, out of our few indigenous species (about forty in number) 
to make a very varied display in our haidy ferneries. To the lover of 
these plants, a constant source of pleasure and amusement will be the 
searching for them in their native hcAitats, They delight in shady lanes, 
cool retreats in rocky glens, and such varieties as our lovely green spleen- 
wort (Asplenvumh vvnde) we have found in rocky clefts on the margin of 
streams in many a Highland glen, while we have found the curiously- 
crisped and curled mountain parslev fern (Allosmus cris'pua) spread m 
patches covering many square yards in extent on mountain sides, at 
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elevations ranging from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above sea level. Another 
Bonrce of endless pleasure to the lover of tliese plants is to propagate them 
from spores. In this way the amateur may add greatly to our varieties, 
as, by selecting spores from fronds that show a tendency to diverge to a 
perceptible degree from the natural type, many of the progeny so reared 
will be certain to show greater variation, developing more dense crests, 
tassels, and plumes, as the case may be. To grow British ferns well in 
pots, they require care and attention. A house for them, where that can 
fee devoted to their use, should be a ** lean-to," facing the north. Where 
this cannot be had, the amateur may have to content himself with a com- 
mon frame, placed so as to face the north, or screened behind a wall or 
hedge. Some of the British ferns are supposed to be difficult to grow in 
pots, but we have grown the whole species and a great many of their 
varieties under glass in pots, and have succeeded with all fairly well, with 
the exception of the fickle moonwort (Faotrychium Itmwria.) This we 
never could manage or get to thrive by any treatment in pots. The soil 
best suited for ferns grown in pots is turfy loam, peat, and leaf mould, 
mixed with a portion of drif b sand, all well chopped and mixed together. 
We have, however, grown specimens very rapidly into shape, and kept 
them in vigorous health, by growing them in one-half Sphagnum and good 
loam, with drift sand to the extent of one- third. We rub the Sphagnum 
through a half -inch sieve, chop the turfy loam fine and mix the two with 
the sand. In this we find all our indigenous ferns to luxuriate. After 
being some time potted in it, we have turned out the plants, and have found 
the balls completely reticulated with fine healthy roots, seizing with avidity 
on the pieces of Spbagnum, as if they were delectable morsels exactly to their 
taste. In potting be careful to use plenty of drainage, and have new or 
clean- washed pots. Over the drainage ^broken potsherds) place first some 
Sphagnum, then the roughest portions of the soil, then fill the pot up till 
the ball of the plant vou are manipulating, resting on it, leaves the neck 
iust a little above tne rim of the pot. Now steady the plant with your 
left hand, and with your right fill up the pot, pressing the soil gently all 
round the ball as you do so ; then, as a finish, take the pot in both hands, 
give it a fe^ firm raps on your potting bench to settle the soil, and the 
operation is complete. G-ive them a gentle watering with a rosed pan, but 
not too much at first — ^just sufficient to settle the soil into the interstices 
of the roots. They require abundance of water in the growing season, 
both at the roots and over their fronds — never, indeed, being allowed to 
get dry — care, however, must be taken not to sour the soil. Some of the 
species, such as the royal fern (Oamunda Begalia)^ enjoy a greater quantity 
tnan others. As a general rule, we water them in their active growing 
state once a day, and syringe them overhead night and morning. Of 
course we are guided in this by the state of the weather. In bright, sunny 
days, we never miss doing so. In dull, cloudy weather, we are careful to 
water them at the root only when it is needed, and allow the syringe to lie 
idle. Bain or pond water is the best for all plants, but when the ordinary 
pump water is used, it should be allowed to stand in a tub or cistern in 
the sun till it has been softened and well aerated. British ferns are not 
subject to many kinds of insects. The brown scale, however, is a pest to 
which they are liable when grown under glass. For the past three years 
our own collection has been attacked by a species of fiy, which has been 
very destructive to some of our finest varieties, and we have found diffi- 
culty in stopping its ravages, as to destroy it by fumigation is somewhat 
risky, since the delicate fronds of ferns are so easily injured by tobacco 
smoKe. Grentle fumigations, however, repeated for a few nights in suc- 
cession, we have found effective for the fly ; but, alas ! always to the detri- 
ment of some of the finer fronds. Thrips are another pest that often 
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tffect British ferns when grown under glass. They have a special penchcmt 
for some of the species ; Scolopendrimn^ Fol/ystichwmy and Polypodmm 
seem to afford them toothsome morsels, for on these the thrip tliives by 
sucking their substance ; and if left alone he soon divests them of their 
greenery, changes them into scathed, brown, sere-looking wrecks. To 
destroy the thrips, fumigation must be resorted to, and that at their very 
first appearance, as they must not be allowed a footing, or the glorious 
greenery, the charm of your plants, will quickly pass awajr. After fumi- 
gating for thrips, remove the plants affected to the outside, into a sheltered 
nook ; shade for some time with a shading of cloth such as tiffany, syringe 
them from time to time till they regain their healthy hue, and all will go 
well with them. By attention to the details we have enumerated, a fine 
healthy stock of British ferns may be the# possession of any amateur who 
takes a pleasure in their culture. W. Eldeb. 



5E|i{t^lt« (tttirious) ^ttti^ttt and Mod^nu 

Compiled by Chakles Herbekt. 



On a Hen-Peched Husband at Bv/rlington, Massachuaette, 

** Sacred to the memory of Anthony Drake, 
Who died for peace and quietness' sake ; 
His wife was constantly scolding and scoffing, 
So he sought repose in a twelve-dollar coffin." 

In Crayford Chv/rchyard, Kent. 

** The life of this clerk was just threescore and ten, 
Nearly half of which time he had sung out ' Amen.' 
In youth he was married, like other young men. 
But his wife died one day, so he chanted * Amen.* 
A second he took ; she departed. What then ? 
He courted and married a third with ' Amen ! ' " 

On a Spendthrift, 

** Stop, passenger, for here is laid 
One who the debt of nature paid. 
This is not strange, the reader cries. 
We all know here a dead man lies ; 
You're right ; but stop, I'll tell you more, 
He never paid a debt before : 
And now he's gone, I'll further say 
He never will another pay." 

Tlie following is in Memory of John Knott, Scissors Grinder y Sheffield. 

** Here lies a man that was Knott born, 
His father was Knott before him ; 
He lived Knott, and did Knott die 
Yet underneath this stone doth lie. 
Knott christened, 

Knott begot, 
And here he lies. 
And yet was Knott.'* 



TTie Story of Giordano Bruno. 



Ul 



At Femryn. 

" Here lies William Smich ; and what is somewhat rare, 

He was born, bred, and hang'd in this here parish." 

A LoAJoyers JSjpitaph. 
In Eichmond church there is a monument to the memory of Robert 
Lives, Esq., who though a barrister, '* was so great a lover of peace that 
when a contention arose between Life and Death, he immediately yielded 
up the ghost to end the dispute." 

In the Chv/rch at Croyland. 
** Beneath this place, in 6 foot in length, agai/nst ye cla/rJcs pew, Vyeth ye 
body of Mr Ahm Baly. He dyed ye 3d of Jan., 1704. Also ye body of Mary 
his wid. 8he dyed ye 2l8t May, 1705. Also 2 childrm of ye said Ahm and 
Ma/ry, which dyed vn their mfantry. 

Man's life is like untoe a winter's daye, 
Some brake ther faste and so depart away ; 
Others sta dinner— then depart full fed. 
The longest age but supps, and goes to bed. 
O Reader, then behold and see 
As we are now, so must ye bee." 




Q:it^ Stors of <fii0irdano Bruno. 



(^Continued from page 190.) 

Forward, and northwards ever went the fugitive monk, generally 
on foot, but now and then getting a lift from a friendly traveller, 
wending his way in the same direction. When he approached a 
town, being afraid of being questioned, he usually hid till the 
evening fell, and then during the darkness slipped past unnoticed, 
as though he had committed some crime and were fleeing from 
the hands of justice. For it is one of the evils of superstition, 
that in countries where it is powerful it treats honest men as. 
criminals and criminals as honest men, provided only that the 
criminals are devout, and obey the clergy, and frequent the church. 
XFntil Christianity became softened and liberalised by Freethought, 
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it was safer in every country of Christendom to be a murderer or 
a thief, than to be a heretic. For the murderer and the thief 
could buy forgiveness and safety by gold and by prayer, whereas 
the heretic found the rack and the stake the penalty for pure life 
and honest speech. 

At last Giordano saw the white tops of the mountains which 
divide Italy from the fair Swiss land, and knowing that Switzer- 
land had to a great extent thrown off allegiance to Papal Rome, 
and that the Protestant Reformers there dwelt in safety and 
in honor, he dreamed that when he crossed that mountain bar- 
rier he would be free to breathe in safety, far from the grim 
clutch of the Inquisition. Ah Bruno ! you have to learn that 
hatred of science and persecuting zeal are not the marks of one 
Christian sect more than of another, but are of the very essence 
of the Christian faith itself. As well seek for a blind man. 
who can see, as for a Christian who can respect the freedom of 
thought of a heretic. 

Up the steep sides of Mont St. Bernard he climbed, and he 
reached the top as soon as the sun began to sink ; he stood 
and looked across the plain of Italy, billowing far beneath his 
feet, and as he looked the Italian heart in him melted, and he 
sank on his knees and stretched out his arms towards the wide 
landscape, glowing in the radiance of the setting sun : 

" Italy ! Italy I " he cried aloud, and the hot tears rolled down 
the brave young face, writhen now with pain ; "Italy ! Italy ! my 
beautiful, my beloved ! chained as Prometheus on the mountain, 
peak, thou who hast brought to men the living fire, stolen from 
the burning heart of Nature, the divine, the self-sufficing, the 
mother of all ; as Prometheus, torn by vulture beak, torn by- 
Pope and priest, yet as Prometheus undying, and looking for the 
redemption that shall be ! Italy ! I fly from the devils incar^ . 
nate, made by Christianity out of men ; shall I ever come back to 
thee, to live and die in thee ? Hast thou for me a home and a 
refuge ; or, my Italy, hast thou only a grave ?" 

0, Giordano Bruno ! noble son of Italia degraded ; thy Italy 
has for thee no house nor refuge ; thy Italy has for thee not even 
a grave. Italian winds shall scatter thy ashes far and wide over 
Italian soil, and those ashes shall be the seeds that after two cen- 
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turies shall bloom into flowers of memory and of gratitude for 
thee ! 

His last farewell to Italy spoken, Bruno turned his back reso- 
lutely on the land which the Inquisition was searing, and slowly 
paced along the path which led to the Hospice of St. Bernard. 
As he turned the comer which shut out Italy, he came in sight 
of the long low building, sheltered from the wild winds and 
nestling beneath guardian crag. No possibility was there that he 
should pass unseen that hospitable door, for already the dogs had 
scented his approach, and the deep bay of twenty noble animals 
welcomed the wanderer to the refuge of all travellers through the 
pass. But Bruno dared not enter a dwelling where his tonsure 
would tell of the profession he had rejected, and where he would 
find it hard to parry the curious questions of his hosts, so when 
he reached the Hospice door, he prayed for but a crust of bread 
and a drink of thin red wine, and urging that his business forced 
him to haste onwards, despite the growing darkness, he started 
again on his way down the path that led to the valley far belowg 
Four or five of the dogs escorted him on his road until he reached 
the limit of the snow, and then, with deep bay of farewell, they 
turned homewards again, leaving him to pursue, with lightened 
heart— since now indeed he was in Switzerland — his steep and 
slippery way. Downwards and downwards ever, till he reached 
the refuge of St. Pierre, and there, wearied out, he craved a 
night's lodging, and slept his first really fearless sleep since he 
had quitted his monastery cell. 

Far into the next day he slept, and at length awoke refreshed 
and vigorous, and started once more, still downwards, though the 
path was now less steep and rugged than it had been bef oire. And 
thus on, until the vale was reached, and on till he passed by the 
Tdte Noire to Chamounix, and saw the mighty stainless head of 
Mont Blanc rise pure and dazzling against the clear blue sky« 
And onwards still, through a land now less stem and grand, but 
not less beautiful, until the broad waters of Lake Leman smiled 
at the weary traveller, and until at length he reached the fair city 
stretched beside the lake, and the walls of Geneva rose before 
him, the refuge to which his thoughts had pointed since he swung 
himself downwards from the window of his cell. 
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Fearlessly, with head erect, he passed into the famous city, the 
city of Calvin and of Beza. Calvin indeed was d^ead — he had 
died in 1564, and it was now 1580 — but Calvin's spirit still domi- 
nated the city in which he had ruled supreme. At first Bruno 
found welcome from the Genevan Reformers, for they regarded 
him only as rebel to Rome, and dreamed not that the soaring 
spirit of this young man, now but thirty years of age, had broken 
not the fetters of Rome but the fetters of Christianity, and that 
Calvin's narrow theology could no more hold him captive than 
could the statelier creed of Rome. For awhile, however, brief 
rest was his, until that warrior spirit of hi^, ever longing for 
battle with its peers, flung itself into hot controversy over the old 
quarrel with the philosophy of Aristotle. Just as Aristotle had 
become the pillar of orthodoxy in the Catholic Church, so did 
Aristotle also rule unchallenged in Geneva. In fact the Genevan 
citizens had actually passed a decree, " for once and for ever, that 
neither in logic nor in any other branch of learning, shall any 
one among them go astray from the opinions of Aristotle." 

Such iron mould of thought did in no wise suit Bruno's 
enquiring and ever-progressing genius, and he soon found that, 
as before in the monastery, evil looks were cast on him, and hard 
words were his lot. To his surprise at first, and then to his 
bittOT indignation, he found that the Protestants of Geneva 
claimed the right to desert from Rome, and the right to persecute 
those who dissented from themselves, and at last, being told that 
the rulers of the city had begun to recall the fate of Servetus, 
burned in that very city by Calvin, but some twenty-seven years 
before, Bruno deemed that he would do wisely to take to flight 
once more, lest the prison he had fled from in Italy should re- 
appear to incarcerate him in Switzerland. 

For the second time Giordano was a fugitive. For the second 
iime, as night spread her precious darkness over the earth, 
Giordano stood beside an open window, watching for chance of 
escape. A friend had given him shelter, whose house was built 
on one of the city walls ; and this night, when all was still, and 
the far-off tramp of the sentinel seemed only to mark the silence 
of the dusk, Giordano Bruno slipped down a rope from the win- 
dow and safely reached the ground, and wavng silent farewell 
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to the faithful friend above, he turned his footsteps, outcast and 
fugitive once more, towards France, and slowly made his way to 
Lyons. Annie Bbsant. 

(To be continued.) 



Be^l Heiroes. 



" Lives of great men all remind us we can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time." 



Galileo. 

Pakt I. 

There are few children living nowadays who have not learnt 
that this earth, far from being at rest, is ever in constant unceasing 
motion round the sun, and that it takes the earth three hundred 
and sixty-five days, or one year, to travel once round the sun. 
But three hundred years ago it was universally believed that the 
earth remained fixed, the centre of the universe, whilst all the 
other planets, as well as the sun, were incessantly moving 
round it. 

Fourteen hundred years after this untrue system of the uni- 
verse was first taught by Ptolemy in the! schools of Alexandria, 
there was living in Prussia a PoIq, named Copernicus. Some- 
times from his garret window, sometimes from the steeple of 
Frauenberg cathedral, Copernicus watched the motions of stars 
and planets, calculated, reflected, compared his calculations with 
those of other astronomers, until at last he became thoroughly 
convinced that what Ptolemy and others had written about the 
movements of the sun and the planets was untrue, since it totally 
disagreed with his own observations and calculations. In a book 
called " The Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodies," he gave to the 
world the result of his labors. This book had taken him twenty 
years to write ; it contained the best thought, the bravest, truest, 
work of his life, yet he dared not publish it for fear of the priests, 
who were then all-powerful, and eager to punish anyone desiring 
to maintain that any truth was to be found outside the scriptures. 
Not until Copernicus was seventy years old did he dare to publish 
this book, destined to be of such enormous value to the world, 
because of the truths it contained, and the errors and superstitions 
it was able to overthrow. As he lay on his death-bed a perfect 
copy of his work was brought to him ; thus he passed away, 
knowing he had not lived in vain, but had done real and good 
work for the world. Ever since his day, the theory that the earth 
and other planets of our solar system are in constant motion round 
the sun — their ce-^cre — has been honored by his name, and called 
the Copernican Theory. But at that time very few people believed 
in it ; the Church condemned it as " utterly contrary to the holy 
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scriptures," and it was not until sixty years after the death of 
Copernicus, that owing to the discoveries and writings of Galileo, 
the Copernican system began to win universal belief from the 
world at large. 

Galileo's wonderful inventions and discoveries, his sufferings 
in the cause of truth, his courage and his cowardice, his merits 
and his failings — ^all this belongs to the story of his life, a story 
so full of interest, that I will begin it from the very beginning, 
that is, from the day on which my hero made his entry into this 
world. 

Galileo was born in the quaint old Italian city of Pisa. In 
his childhood he learnt from his father to play upon the lute, 
and soon showed great taste and skill in music, as well as 
in the sister art of painting, to which, for a time, he de- 
voted himself, with the intention of making it the pursuit of 
his life. Galileo's father, however, had determined that his 
eldest son should be a doctor, and so the latter was sent to 
the University of Pisa to study medicine. It was there that he 
became so delighted with the science of geometry, that his father, 
though at first he sternly refused, at length allowed him to follow 
the natural bent of his genius, and to abandon the study of medi- 
cine for that of mechanics and mathematics. It was at Pisa, when 
only nineteen years of age, that Galileo made his first great dis- 
covery, that of the pendulum. Whilst sitting in the cathedral at 
Pisa, he used often, instead of attending to sermon or prayers, to 
watch the great lamp, which,, suspended by a massive chain from 
the centre of the ceiling, swung to and fro. The regularity of this 
movement attracted Galileo's notice, and he observed that, whether 
the lamp was moving with a slow or a rapid swing, it always took 
the same time to move from one side to the other. From these 
observations he constructed a little machine, by means of which 
physicians were enabled to count the beats of their patients' pulse ; 
afterwards this invention led to that of the pendulum, such as we 
now see swinging backwards and forwards from our clocks. This 
invention having been made by a youth of nineteen, caused great 
excitement in the quiet old town of Pisa. People began to talk of 
him as a youth of talent who loved to observe and study nature at 
first hand, and would not always believe what others told him 
about her. It was said of him that he had even dared to argue 
with his tutors at the University as to the opinions of Aristotle. 
In that day the writings of Aristotle, a Greek philosopher who 
had lived fourteen hundred years ago, were held in the profound- 
est veneration, and to doubt Aristotle was only held less wicked 
than to doubt the Bible. Whilst still a student at Pisa University, 
Galileo was appointed by the Grand Duke of Tuscany Professor 
of Mathematics at Padua. Soon afterwards he made his second 
great discovery as to falling bodies. He declared that if two 
things, one very heavy, the other very light, were let fall together 
from a height, they would both reach the ground at the same 
moment. " It is impossible I " cried the churchmen and the 
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scholars, " Aristotle declared exactly the reverse." " It is impos- 
sible ! " echoed the simple townsfolk of Pisa. " Never mind what 
Aristotle said, or what anybody said," answered Galileo, "prove 
the truth of the thing for yourselves ; you can easily do so. Qo 
to the top of your own tower of Pisa, throw some weights thence 
on to the ground below, and prove what I say to be either true or 
false." Some of the citizens railed at Galileo as a heretic and a 
madman, and refused to do what he said, but many took him at 
his word, and with their own hands they threw light and heavy 
bodies from the top of Pisa's high tower, and found that a young 
man, living in their own city, had discovered a truth unknown to 
Aristotle and the Church. Galileo's next great invention was the 
telescope. Hearing that a clever toy had been made in Holland, 
which, by means of two magnifying glasses placed one in front 
of the other, had the power of enlarging distant objects, and of 
bringing them nearer to the eye, he contrived a similar instru- 
ment, without even seeing the original. 

Compared with the perfected telescopes of to-day, this was but 
a rough affair, but of what vast importance it was to prove, both 
to himself and to the whole world, Galileo had no conception, 
until he began to gaze through it at the starry heavens. And then 
this glass, as though it had been some fairy gift, and not the work 
of his own hands, disclosed, one by one, a long chain of facts, each 
more startling than the last, so thoroughly did they give a death- 
blow to the old system of Ptolemy, so entirely did they agree with 
the theories of Copernicus, of Bruno, and of Galileo himself. For 
Galileo, from his earliest youth, had believed in the theories of 
Copernicus ; only he had always felt that those theories required 
facts to establish and strengthen them. And now, here, before his 
astonished, delighted eyes, were revealed the very facts he had 
long been seeking. The first important object that he discovered 
by means of his telescope was the existence of the four moons 
that move round the planet Jupiter, and illumine it in the night- 
time, just as our one moon moves round and illumines the earth. 
Clearly, then, the old idea that all the stars and planets had been 
created solely for the sake of this earth could not be true, for here 
were four bodies that, to all appearance, had no concern with this 
earth, existing, apparently, for no other purpose than to shed light 
on the planet Jupiter. Galileo had often reflected, that if it were 
true, as Copernicus had asserted, that the planet Earth and the 
planet Mars both travel round the sun, then Venus must show 
phases like the Moon ; that is, she would pass, as does the Moon, 
from a crescent shape to a half -circle, thence to a three-quarter, 
and lastly to a full face shape. Gazing one night through his 
telescope, he was startled at discovering that this was actually the 
case. The last time he had looked at Venus, she had seemed in 
shape like a full moon ; now she appeared to have a crescent form. 
Here, then, was another fact, proving that Copernicus had spoken 
truth. Galileo next discovered Saturn's Ring, not long afterwards 
the myriads of stars known as "the Milky Way," then the spots 
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on the Sun's face. Meanwhile he had been gradually improving 
his telescope. The first one of his construction only magnified an 
object to three 4iimes its natural size, but his second magnified 
eight times, and before he died he had made one able to magnify 
thirty times. 

Galileo's discoveries were at once the cause of ""great rejoicing 
and fierce indignation. Many were glad for their own and the 
world's sake of the grand truths revealed by the telescope ; but 
the narrower-minded, and more especially the priests, felt a dread 
horror of this keen-eyed thinker, with his wonderful glass. Every 
one of his discoveries contradicted the words of their Bible, and 
gave the lie to cherished superstitions, taught to them in child- 
hood and endeared to them by memory and habit. These people 
refused to listen to Galileo ; they called him, as before him Bruno 
had been called, " Atheist and madman." Some of them would 
not even look through his telescope and see for themselves that 
Jupiter's moons, Saturn's ring, and the Sun's spots were realities, 
and no mere fancy of his own. Galileo did not care for them. 
He went to Rome for a time, and there, in the gardens of the 
Quirinal, he spent many a night, delighting a chosen circle of friends 
and pupils by showing them through his telescope the wonders of 
the star-lit sky. J. 

♦ (To he continued.) 






HISTORICAL SIMPLE ACROSTIC. 
My whole was burned by Christians for daring to speak truth. 

The first name of a great living French poet, who wrote "Les 
Mis^rables." 

2. 
The tutor of Lady Jane Grey. 

3. 
A Roman emperor, who was a musician and an oppressor. 

4. 
The place at which Henry lY. of France defeated the army of the 
League, in March, 1690. 

6. 
A French town which gave its name to an edict issued in favor of the 
Huguenots by Henry IV., and revoked by Louis XIV. 

6. 
The name borne by the native rulers of Peru. [8 marks.] 



CHARADES. 

1. My first is permissive ; my second is a stick ; my whole is garlanded 
and danced round. [4 marks.] 

2. My first is a lad's name ; my second is the mark of the comparative 
degree ; dogs third my fourth ; my whole is a small black and white bird. 

[4 marks.] 

RIDDLES. 
Why are fixed stars like pens, ink, and paper P [3 marks.] 

Why is a cupboard full of jam like a room full of quarrelsome people P 

[8 iHarks.] 
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NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO ORAOK. 

If a bushel of barley weighs 60 J lbs., and the produce of an acre is 
5 qrs., what is the average weight of produce on a square foot ? 

[8 marks.] 

The price of 13 sheep and 11 pigs is £49, and that of 7 sheep and 33 
pigs is £67. Find the values of a sheep and a pig. [8 marks.] 



ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES. 
HisTOKicAL Simple Acrostic. — Republic. 
Richard Ooeur de Lion. 
Edward the Confessor. 
Plato. 
Urban. 
Brutus. 
Louis. 
Ireton. 
Charles. 



Charades. 
Carpet. Spring-time. 



Unbitried Plants. 
(1) Lords and Ladies. (2) Cuckoo flower. (3) Primrose (Bourbon rose 
is accepted). (4) Snowdrop. (6) Violet. (6) Willow. 



Cracked Nuts. 
1. First train does journey in ^^ hours. 
Second „ „ b\ „ 

.*. first train does 21 parts of journey while 
second „ 13 ,, „ 

Second train journeys 3f hours before first train starts. 

5 
35. 15 X -^ 5 
.% 5|;=2lx4~7'^^^^*"^®^ ^^°® ^^ second train before first starts. 
7 

2 
.*. second train has only y more to do. 

21+13=34. ^,of|=4=jL 

21 
.*. they will meet when first train has done — - of journey. 

XXw 

11Q 91 

• If — take 31 hours, what will — - take? 
• • ^ 119 * ' 119 

.-. As 119 l2l::^l X. 

3 

x^ nx'^Z ^^-10 347.. 

17 SCHBHESBZADE. 
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2. The apples would cost ^. and |d. eacb=:|d. for 2, or ^^. 
each. 

Buying price, t^. each, or f^ 

Selling „ fd. „ or|*d. 

Lo8S = ^<^. Now, ^ on f§ = 4 on 100. 

/. 4 per cent. loss. Omvia. 



Total Masks Possible, 34. — Scheherezade, 34 marks; Hypatia, 33; 
Aladdin. 28 ; Olivia, 28 ; Ajax, 26 ; Hawkeye, 26 ; Oetewayo, 22 ; Our 
Corner Man, 21; Ottilia, 19; Wanda, 19; Albigeoise, 18; Floss, 18; 
Mignonette, 16 ; Cromwell, 16 ; Thasso, 13 ; White Mice, 12 ; Eureka, 
12 ; Jumbo, 8 ; Loki, 8. 

To CoBKESPONDENTS. — Albtgeoise. You should show the working of 
the sums ; your answer to Nut 1 is wrong, but if you showed your work- 
ing, and some of it was ri^ht, you would get some marks, though not all. — 
Floss. The same remark applies to you ; you give 4j per cent. This is 
wrong, but if you had given your working, you would probably have 
gained half marks. — Cue Cornee Man. Yes, you may send your answers 
up to end of year ; you are quite right to ask. — White Mice and Eubeka. 
See note to Albigeoise and Floss. — Loki. Ycu have full marks for the 
one puzzle you did ; try and do more next time. 



PEIZES. 
(Total marks possible, 98.) 
The FiKST Peizb is taken by "Scheherezade" (A. Platt), who has 
gained 98 marks. 

The Second Pbizb goes to " Hypatia " (G. Wabeinbe) with 93. 
The Thied Peize goes to " Hawkeye " (F. T. Weight), with 81. 

These three prize-winners can now compete for the Annual Pai^a, 
while those who have not yet won struggle for the Quarterly. 



Young Folks' Puzzle-Coenee Eulbs. 

Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pages 254 and 255. Each must choose 
a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybodj^ has won one ol 
these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, but 
quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who have gained most marks during the year. 
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May 1, 1884. 



By Annie Bbsant^ 



V. 

The spring ripened into summer in uneventful fashion, so far as 
I was concerned, the smooth current of my life flowing on un- 
troubled, hard reading and merry play filling the happy days. I 
learned later that two or three offers of marriage reached my 
mother for me ; but she answered to each : " She is too young. 
I will not have her troubled." Of love-dreams I had absolutely 
none, partly, I expect, from the absence of fiery novels from my 
reading, partly because my whole dream-tendencies were absorbed 
by religion, and all my fancies ran towards a "religious life." I 
longed to spend my time in worshipping Jesus, and was, as far as 
my inner life was concerned, absorbed in that passionate love of 
"the Savior" which, among emotional Catholics, really is the 
human passion of love transferred to an ideal — for women to 
Jesus, for men to the Virgin Mary. In order to show that I am 
not here exaggerating, I subjoin a few of the prayers in which I 
found daily delight, and I do this in order to show how an 
emotional girl may be attracted by these so-called devotional 
exercises. 

'' O crucified Love, raise in me fresh ardors of love and consolation, 
that it may henceforth be the greatest torment I can endure ever to 
offend Thee ; that it may be my greatest delight to please Thee.'* 

" Let the remembrance of Thy death, Lord Jesu, make mQ to desire 
and pant after Thee, that I may delight in Thy gracious presence.'* 
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" most sweet Jesu Qhrist, I, unworthy sinner, yet redeemed by Thy 
precious blood. . . . Thine I am and will be, in life and in death." 

'* Jesu, beloved, fairer than the sons of men, draw me after Thee 
with the cords of Thy love." 

" Blessed are Thou, O most merciful Gk)d, who didst vouchsafe to 
espouse >me to the heavenly Bridegroom in the waters of baptism, and 
hast imparted Thy body and blood as a new gift of espousal and the meet 
consummation of Thy love." 

*' most sweet Lord Jesu, transfix the affections of my inmost soul 
with that most joyous and most healthful wound of Thy love, with true, 
serene, most holy, apostoUo charity ; that my soul may ever languish and 
melt with entire love and longing for Thee. Let it desire Thee and faint 
for Thy courts ; long to be dissolved and be with Thee." 

'*0h that I could embrace Thee with that most burning love of 
angels." 

'' Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His mouth ; for Thy love is 
better than wine. Draw me, we will run after Tbee. The king hath 
brought me into his chambers. . • . Let my soul, Lord, feel the 
sweetness of Thy presence. May it taste how sweet Thou art. . . • 
May the sweet and burning power of Thy love, I beseech Thee, absorb my 
soul." 

To my dear mother this type of religious thought was revolting. 
But then, she was a woman who had been a wife and a devoted 
one, while I was a child awaking into womanhood, with emotions 
and passions dawning and not understood, emotions and passions 
which craved satisfaction, and found it in this *• Ideal Man." 
Thousands of girls in England are to-day in exactly this mental 
phase, and it is a phase full of danger. In America it is avoided 
by a frank, open, unsentimental companionship between boys and 
girls, between young men and young women. In England, where 
this wisely free comradeship is regarded as ** improper," th« per- 
fectly harmless and natural sexual feeling is either dwarfed or 
forced, and so we have "prudishness" and "fastness." The 
sweeter and more loving natures become prudes ; the more shal- 
low as well as the more high-spirited and merry natures become 
flirts. Often, as in my own case, the nwary side finds its satis- 
faction in amusements that demand ^letive physical exercise, while 
the loving side finds its joy in religious expansion, in which the 
idealised figure of Jesus becomes the object of passion, and the 
life of the nun becomes the ideal life, as being dedicated to that 
one devotion. To the girl, of course, this devotion is all that is 
most holy, most noble, most pure. Butjanalysing it now, after it 
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has long, been a thing of the past, I cannot but regard it as a mere 
natural outlet for the dawning feelings of womanhood, certain to 
be the more intense and earnest as the nature is deep and loving. 
One very practical and mischievous result of this religious 
feeling. is the idealisation of all clei^men, as being the special 
messengers of, and the special means of communication with, the 
Most High." The priest is surrounded by the halo of Deity. 
The power that holds the keys of heaven and of hell becomes the 
object of reverence and of awe. Far more lofty than any title 
bestowed by earthly monarch is that patent of nobility straight 
from the hand of the " King of kings," which seems to give to the 
mortal somethii^g of the authority of the immortal, to crown the 
head of the priest with the diadem which belongs to those who 
are "kings and priests unto God." Swayed by these feelings, the 
position of a clergyman's wife seems second only to that of the 
nun, and has therefore a wonderful attractiveness, an attractive- 
ne^a in which the particular clergyman affected plays a very 
subordinate part ; it is the " sacred office," the nearness to " holy 
things," the consecration involved which seems to make the wife 
a nearer worshipper than those who do not partake in the im- 
mediate "services of the altar" — it is all these that shed a glamor 
over the clerical life which attracts most those who are most apt 
to. self-devotion, most swayed by imagination. I know how in- 
comprehensible this will seem to many pf my readers, but it is a 
fact none the less, and the saddest pity of it is that the glamor is 
most over those whose brains are quick and responsive to all forms 
of noble emotions, all suggestions of personal self-sacrifice, and if 
such later rise to the higher emotions whose shadows have 
attracted them, and to that higher self-sacrifice whose whispers 
reached them in their early youth, then the false prophet's veil is 
raised, and the life is either wrecked, or through storm- wind and 
surge of battling billows, with loss of mast and sail, is steered by 
.firm hand into the port of a higher creed. 

My mother, Minnie and I passed the summer holidays at St. 
Leonards, and many a merry gallop had we over our favorite fields, 
I on a favorite black mare, Gipsy Queen, as full of life and spirits 
as I was myself, who danced gaily over ditch and hedge, thinking 
little of my weight, for I rode barely eight stone. At the end of 
those, our last free summer holidays, we returned as usual to 
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Harrow, and shortly afterwards I went to Switzerland with some 
dear friends of ours named Roberts. 

Everyone about Manchester will remember Mr. Roberts, the 
solicitor, the " poor man's lawyer." Close friend of Ernest Jones, 
and hand-in-hand with him through all his struggles, Mr. Roberts 
was always ready to fight a poor man's battle for him without 
fee, and to champion any worker unfairly dealt with. He worked 
hard in the agitation which saved women from working in the 
mines, and I have heard him tell how he had seen them toiling, 
naked to the waist, with short petticoats barely reaching to their 
knees, rough, foul-tongued, brutalised out of all womanly decency 
and grace ; and how he had seen little children working there too, 
babies of three and four set to watch a door, and falling asleep at 
their work to be roused by curse and kick' to the unfair toil. The 
old man's eye would begin to flash and his voice to rise as he told 
of these horrors, and then his face would soften as he added that, 
after it was all over and the slavery was put an end to, as he went 
through a coal-district the women standing at their doors would 
lift up their children to see " Lawyer Roberts " go by, and would 
bid " God bless him " for what he had done. This dear old man 
was my first tutor in Radicalism, and I was an apt pupil. I had 
taken no interest in politics, but had unconsciously reflected more 
or less the decorous Wig^ism which had' always surrounded me. I 
regarded "the poor" as folk to be educated, looked after, 
charitably dealt with, and always treated with most perfect courtesy, 
the courtesy being due from me, as a lady, to all equally, whether 
they were rich or poor. But to Mr. Roberts "the poor" were the 
working-bees,the wealth producers, with a right to self-rule, not to 
looking after, with a right to justice, not to charity, and he 
preached his doctrines to me, in season and out of season. " What 
do you think of John Bright ? " he demanded of me one day. " I 
have never thought of him at all," I answered lightly. " Isn't he a 
rather rough sort of man, who goes about making rows ? " " There, 
I thought so," he broke out fiercely. "That's just what they say. I 
believe some of you fine ladies would not go to heaven if you had 
to rub shoulders with John Bright, the noblest man God ever gave 
to the cause of the poor." And then he launched out into stories of 
John Bright's work and John Bright's eloquence, and shewed me 
the changes that work and eloquence had made in the daily lives 
of the people. 
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With Mr. Roberts, his wife, and two daughters, I went to 
Switzerland as the autumn drew near. It would be of little in- 
terest to tell how we went to Chaftnounix and worshipped Mont 
Blanc, how we crossed the Mer de Glace and the Mauvais Pas, 
how we visited the Monastery of St. Bernard (I losing my heart 
to the beautiful dogs), how we went by steamer down the lake of 
Thun, how we gazed at the Jungfrau and saw the exquisite 
Staubbach, how we visited Lausanne, and Berne, and Geneva, 
how we stood beside the wounded Lion, and shuddered in the 
dungeon of Chillon, how we walked distances we never should 
have attempted in England, how we younger ones lost ourselves 
on a Sunday afternoon, after ascending a mountain, and returned 
footsore and weary, to meet a party going out to seek us with 
lanterns and ropes. All. these things have been so often described 
that I will not add one more description to the list, nor dwell on 
that strange feeling of awe, of wonder, of delight, that everyone 
must have felt when the glory of the peaks clad in " everlasting 
snow " is for the first time seen against the azure sky on the 
horizon, and you whisper to yourself, half breathless: "The 
Alps! The Alps!" 

During that autumn I became engaged to the Rev. Frank 
Besant, giving up with a sigh of regret my dreams of the 
" religious life," and substituting for them the work which 
would have to be done as the wife of a priest, laboring ever in 
the church and among the poor. A queer view, some people 
may think, for a girl to take of married life, but it was the natural 
result of my living the life of the Early Church, of my enthu- 
siasm for religious work. To me a priest was a half -angelic 
creature, whose whole life was consecrated to heaven ; all that 
was deepest and truest in my nature chafed against my useless 
days, longed for work, yearned to devote itself as I had read 
women saints had done to the service of the church and the poor, 
to the battling against sin and misery. "You will have more 
opportunity for doing good as a clergyman's wife than as anything 
else," was one of the pleas urged on my reluctance. My ignorance 
of all that marriage meant was as profound as though I had been 
a child of four, and my knowledge of the world was absolutely 
nil. My doling mother .^jjieant all that was happiest for me when 
&he shielded me from all knowledge of sorrow and of sin, when 
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she guarded me from the smallest idea of the marriage relation, 
keeplDg me ignorant as a baby till I left her home a wife. But 
looking back now on all, I deliberately say that no more fatal 
blunder can be made than to train a girl to womanhood in igno- 
rance of all life's duties and burdens, and then to let her &ce them 
for the first time away from all the old associations, the old helps, 
the old refuge on the mother's breast. That " perfect innocence '* 
may be very beautiful, but it is a perilous possession, and Eve 
should have the knowledge of good and of evil ere she wanders 
forth from the paradise of a mother's love. When a word is never 
spoken to a girl that is not a caress, when necessary rebuke comes 
in tone of tenderest reproach, when " You have grieved me " has 
been the heaviest penalty for a youthful fault, when no anxiety 
has ever been allowed to trouble the young heart — ^then, when 
the hothouse flower is transplanted, and rough winds blow on it, • 
it droops and fades. 

The spring and summer of 1867 passed over with little of inci- 
dent, save one. We quitted Harrow, and the wrench was great. 
My brother had left school, and had gone to Cambridge ; the 
master, who had lived with with us for so long, had married and 
had gone to a house of his own ; my mother thought that as she 
was growing older, the burden of management was becoming too 
heavy, and she desired to seek an easier life. She had saved 
money enough to pay for my brother's college career, and she 
determined to invest the rest of her savings in a house in St. 
Leonard's, where she might live for part of the year, letting the 
house during the season. She accordingly took and furnished a 
house in Warrior Square, and we moved thither, saying farewell 
to the dear Old Vicarage, and the friends loved for so many 
happy years. 

At the end of the summer, my mother and I went down to 
Manchester, to pay a long visit to the Koberts's ; a very pleasant 
time we passed there, a large part of mine being spent on horse- 
back, either leaping over a bar in the meadow, or scouring the 
country far and wide. A grave break, however, came in our 
mirth. The Fenian troubles were then at their height. On 
September 11th, Colonel Kelly and Captain Deasy, two Feniani 
leaders, were arrested in Manchester, and the Irish population 
was at once thrown into a terrible ferment. On the 18th, the 
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police yan containing them was retoming from the Oonrt to the 
County G^^ at Salford, and as it reached the railway arch which 
crosses the Hyde Road at Bellevue, a man sprang out, shot one of 
the horses, and thns stopped the van. In a moment it was sur- 
rounded by a small band, armed with revolvers and with crow- 
barsy and the crowbars were wrenching at the locked door. A 
reinforcement of police was approaching, and there was no time 
to be lost. The rescuers called to Brett, a sergeant of police who 
was in charge inside the van, to pass the keys out, and, on his 
refusal, there was a cry : ** Blow oflE the lock ! '* The muzzle of a 
revolver was placed against the lock, and the revolver was dis- 
charged. Unhappily, poor Brett had stooped down to try and see 
through the keyhole what was going on outside, and the bullet, 
fired to blow open the lock, entered his head, and he fell dying 
on the floor. The rescuers rushed in, and one Allen, a lad of 
seventeen, opened the doors of the compartments in which were 
Kelly and Deasy, and hurriedly pulled them out. Two or three 
of the band, gathering round them, carried them off across the 
fields to a place of safety, while the rest gallantly threw them- 
selves between their rescued friends and the strong body of police 
which charged down after the fugitives. With their revolvers 
pointed, they kept back the police, until they saw that the two 
Fenian leaders were beyond all chance of capture, and then they scat- 
tered, flying in all directions. Young William Allen, whose one 
thought had been for his chiefs, was the earliest victim. As he 
fled, he raised his hand and fired his revolver straight in the air ; 
he had been ready to use it in defence of others, he would not 
shed blood for himself. Disarmed by his own act, he was set 
upon by the police, brutally struck down, kicked and stoned by 
his pursuers, and then, bruised and bleeding, he was dragged off 
to gaol, to meet there some of his comrades in much the same 
plight. The whole city of Manchester went mad over the story, 
and the fiercest race-passions at once blazed out into flame ; it 
became dangerous for an Irish workman to be alone in a group of 
Englishmen, for an Englishman to venture into the Irish quarter 
of the city. The friends of the arrested Irishmen went straight 
to " Lawyer Roberts," and begged his aid, and he threw himself 
heart and soul into their defence. He soon found that the man who 
had fired the fatal shot was safe out of the way, having left Man- 
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Chester at once, and he trusted that it would at least be possible 
io save his clients from the death-penalty. A Special Commission 
was issued, with Mr. Justice Blackburn at its head. " They are 
going to send that hanging judge," groaned Mr. Koberts 
when he heard it, and we felt there was small 
chance of escape for the prisoners. He struggled hard to 
have the venue of the trial changed, protesting that in the state 
of excitement in which Manchester was, there was no chance of 
obtaining an impartial jury. But the cry for blood and for re- 
venge was ringing through the air, and of fairness and impar- 
tiality there was no chance. On the 25th of October, the prisoners 
were actually brought up before the magistrates in irons^ and Mr. 
Ernest Jones, the counsel briefed to defend them, after a vain 
protest against the monstrous outrage, threw down his brief and 
quitted the Court. The trial was hurried on, and on October 29th, 
Allen, Larkin, Gould (O'Brien), Maguire, and Condon, stood 
before their judges. 

We drove up to the court ; the streets were barricaded ; soldiers 
were under arms ; every approach was crowded by sui^ng throngs. 
At last, our carriage was stopped in the midst of excited Irishmen, 
and fists were shaken in the window, curses levelled at the ** d— d 
English who were going to see the boys murdered." For a 
moment things were uncomfortable, for we were five women of 
helpless type. Then I bethought myself that we were unknown, 
and like the saucy girl I was, I leant forward and touched the 
nearest fist. " Friends, these are Mr. Koberts' wife and daughter." 
"Roberts! Lawyer Roberts]! God bless Roberts. Let his 
carriage through." And all the scowling faces became smile- 
wreathen, and cheers sounded out for curses, and a road was 
cleared for us to the steps. 

Very sad was that trial. On the first day Mr. Roberts got him- 
self into trouble which threatened to be serious. He had briefed 
Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C. as leader, with Mr. Ernest Jones, for 
the defence, and he did not think that the jurymen proposed 
were challenged as they should be. We knew that many whose 
names were called were men who had proclaimed their hostility 
to the Irish, and despite the wrath of Judge Blackburn, Mr. 
Roberts would jump up and challenge them. In vain he 
threatened to commit the sturdy solicitor. " These men^s lives 
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are at stake, my lord," he said indignantly. At last the officers of 
the court were sharply told : " Remove that man," but as they 
advanced reluctantly — for all poor men loved and honored him — 
Judge Blackburn changed his mind and let him remain. At last 
the jury was empanelled, containing one man who had loudly 
proclaimed that he ** didn't care what the evidence was, he would 

hang every d d Irishman of the lot." In fact, the verdict was 

a foregone conclusion. The most disreputable evidence was ad- 
mitted ; the suppositions of women of lowest character were 
accepted as conclusive ; the alihi for Maguire— clearly proved, and 
afterwards accepted by the Crown, a free pardon being issued on 
the strength of it — was rejected with dogged obstinacy ; how 
premeditated was the result may be guessed from the fact that I 
saw — ^with what shuddering horror maybe estimated — some official 
in the room behind the judges' chairs, quietly preparing the black 
caps before the verdict had been given. The verdict of " Guilty " 
was repeated in each of the five cases, and the prisoners were 
asked by the presiding judge if they had anything to say why 
sentence should not be passed on them. Allen spoke briefly and 
bravely ; he had not fired a shot, but he had helped to free Kelly 
and Deasy ; he was willing to die for Ireland. The others fol- 
lowed in turn, Maguire protesting his innocence, and Condon 
declaring also that he was not present (he also was reprieved). 
Then the sentence of death was passed, and " God save Ireland I " 
isuig out in five clear voices in answer from the dock 

We had a sad scene that night ; the young girl to whom poor 
Allen was engaged was heartbroken at her lover's doom, and 
bitter were her cries to " save my William ! " No protests, no 
pleas, however, availed to mitigate the doom, and on November 
23rd, Allen, Larkin, and O'Brien were hanged outside Salford 
gaol. Had they striven for freedom in Italy, England would 
have honored them as heroes ; here she buried them as common 
murderers in quicklime in the prison yard. 

I have found, with a keen sense of pleasure, that Mr. Brad- 
iaugh and myself were in 1867 to some extent co-workers, 
^though we knew not of each other's existence, and although he 
Vf9& doing much, and I only giving such poor sympathy as a 
young girl might, who was only just awakening to the duty of 
political work. I read in the National Reformer for November 
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2Ay 1867y that in the preceding week, he was pleading on Clerken- 
well Green for these men's lives : 

* ' AccordiDg to the eTidence at the trial, Deasy and Kelly were illegally"ar* 
rested. They had heen arrested for vagrancy of which no evidence was 
given, and apparently remanded ior felony without a shadow of justifica- 
tion. He had yet to leam that in England the same state of things 
existed as in Ireland ; he had yet to leam that an illegal arrest was sofft* 
cient ground to detain any of the citizens of any coontry in the prisons of 
this one. If he were illegally held, he was justified in using enough force 
to procure his release. Wearing a policeman's |coat gave no authority 
when the officer exceeded his jurisdiction. He had argued this before- 
Lord Chief Justice Erie in the Ck>urt of Common Pleas, and that learned 
judge did not venture to contradict the argument which he submitted. 
There was another reason why they should spare these men, although he 
hard]y expected the Government to listen, because the Government sent 
down one of the judges who was predetermined to convict the prisoners ; 
it was that the offence was purely a political one. The death of Brett was 
a sad mischance, but no one who read the evidence could regard the killing 
of Brett as an intentional murder. Legally, it was murder ; morally, it 
was homicide in the rescue of a political captive. If it were a question o£ 
the rescue of the political captives at Yarignano, or of political captives in 
Bourbon, Naples, or in Poland, or in Paris, even earls might be found so 
to argue. Wherein is our sister Ireland less than these P In executing 
these men, they would throw down the gauntlet for terrible reprisals. It 
was a grave and solemn question. It had been said by a previous speaker 
that they were prepared to go to any lengths to save these Irishmen. 
They were not. He wished they were. If they were, if the men of 
England, from one end to the other, were prepared to say, " These men 
shall not be executed," they would not be. He was afraid they had not 
pluck enough for that. Their moral courage was not equal to their phy- 
sical strength. Therefore, he would^ot say that they were prepared to do so. 
They must plead ad vMsericordiam. He appealed to the press, which repre- 
sented the power of England ; to that press which in its panic-stricken 
moments had done much harm, and which ought now to save these four 
doomed men. If the press demanded it, no Grovemment would be mad 
enough to resist The memory of the blood which was shed in 1798 rose 
up like a bloody ghost against them to-day. He only feared that what they 
said upon the subject might do the poor men more harm than good. If it 
were not so, he would coin words that should speak in words of fire. 
As it was, he could only say to the Government : You are strong to-day ; 
you hold these men's lives in your hands ; but if you want to reconcile 
this country to you, if you want to win back Ireland, if you want to make 
her children love you — then do not embitter their hearts still more by 
taking the lives of these men. Temper your strength with mercy ; do no* 
use the sword of justice like one of vengeance, for the day may come when 
it shall be broken in your hands, and you yourselves brained by the hilt of 
the weapon you have so wickedly wielded." 
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In October he had printed a plea for Ireland, strong and 
tamest, asking ^— 

'* Where is onr boasted English freedom when yon croBS to Kingstown 
pierF Where has it been for near two years P The Habeas Corpus Act 
suspended, the gaols crowded, the steamers searched, spies listening at 
^ebeen shops for sedition, and the end of it a Fenian panic in England. 
Oh, before it be too late, before more blood shall stain the pages of onr 
present history, before we exasperate and arouse bitter animosities, let us 
try and do justice to our sister land. Abolish once and for all the land 
laws, which in their iniquitous operation haye ruined her peasantry. Sweep 
away the leech-like Church which has sucked her vitality, and has given 
her back no word even of comfort in her degradation. Turn her barracks 
into flax mills, encourage a spirit of independence in her citizens, restore to 
her people the protection of the law, so that they may speak without fear 
of arrest, and beg them to plainly and boldly state their grievances. Let 
a commission of the best and wisest amongst Irishmen, with some of our 
highest English judges added, sit solemnly to hear all complaints, and 
then let us honestly legislate, not for the punishment of the discontented, 
but to remove the causes of the discontent. It is not the Fenians who 
have depopulated Ireland's strength and increased her misery. It is not 
the Fenians who have evicted tenants by the score. It is not the Fenians 
who have checked cultivation. Those who have caused the wrong at least 
should frame the remedy.*' 

(To be continued) 



By Charles Bradlaugh 



III. 
In the first paper^ I defined Socialism to be that theory or scheme 
in which all individual private property is denied and in which 
society, organised as the State, owns all wealth and compels the 
equal distribution of all produce. That is, a Socialistic State would 
be a state in which everything would be held in common, and the 
results of the labor of oach individual would belong to the State 
which would control and direct all labor. Such a State, if 
realisable, seems to me fatal to all progress as neutralising 
all individual initiative. In any Socialistic experiments which 

1 See Otir Comer, March Ist, 1884 
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have been tried with any approach to even temporary success, 
they have been maintained and the society held togeth^ 
by some "religions" tie or by personal devotion to some man^ 
or the community has been directed by some strong chief; 
even in such cases of so-called success the community, limited 
in number, has held its own property as private and distinct 
from the dwellers around or near. The difficulties of carry- 
ing on such communities have been found to increase with 
their size and the absence of any individual strong enough 
to govern and control malcontents. It is conceivable that in 
an entirely new country a Socialistic State might be built up, but 
even there its maintenance and continuance must, by the paralysis 
of individual effort, prevent any very high degree of progress in 
arts, sciences, or manufacturing enterprise. The successful 
advocacy of Socialism in England appears to me to be pregnant 
with the most serious dangers to our national welfare. To render 
the establishment of Socialism possible in an old country like Great 
Britain it would be necessary to effect two revolutions : — One, a 
.physical force revolution in which all the present property owners 
who might be unwilling to have their holdings merged in the 
common fund should be dispossessed. The other, a moral 
revolution, not only changing and reversing the present forms of 
speech, ideas and practices concerning property, but entirely 
effacing the habit of life resulting from long continued teachings, 
and long enduring traditions. The first revolution would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, and if possible would even in case 
of success be attended with serious immediate crime, and much 
consequent mischief and demoralisation. Property owners are all 
those who have anything whatever beyond what is necessary for 
actual existence at the moment. They are, as I shall presently 
show, not the " mere handful " that some are fond of denouncing. 
They belong to the wage-earning class, as well as to the middle 
class, the capitalist class, and the landed class. Civil war 
with these would be in any case shocking and horrible. During 
the contest, as the Socialists would be in the minority, terrible 
crimes would necessarily occur in the endeavor to equalise the 
opposing forces, and it is sad to find the probability of sudi 
crimes mentioned without reprobation in a document, signed 
amongst others by Miss Helen Taylor and Mr. J. L. Joynes. 
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They and their co-signatories say : " Gunpowder helped to sweep 
away feudalism . . . now far stronger explosives are arranged 
against capitalism." The very statement is mischievous in its 
implication, and if the last half of the quotation has any truth, 
which I do not believe, then those who signed it should at least have 
added the strongest possible word of condemnation of the criminal 
madness of those who dare to encourage the use of these ^^ stronger 
explosives" in a social contest. I do not suggest that Miss 
Taylor and Mr. Joynes approve such weapons in a class war, but 
knowing that equally honest Socialists, as Mdlle. Louise Michel 
and Prince Krapotkin have distinctly defended and encouraged 
the user, I find it necessary to mark this beyond the possibility of 
mistake. 

The second phase— that of moral revolution — involves the 
impossible, if meant as a sudden change. All the educators — 
schoolmasters, journalists, authors, and public speakers — must be 
first converted ; and all the transmitted habits of thought, speech, 
and practice must be contested, in the thousand details of every- 
day life, where their potency is most felt. My house, my horse^ 
my garden, my watch, my plough, my spade, my savings, my 
life-policy, my book — ^the constant affirmations of private pro- 
perty involved in these forms of speech must be all unlearned. 
There would, in a state of pure Socialism, be no inducement to 
personal economy, no check upon waste. Why should anyone be 
industrious, sparing, or thrifty ? Miss Helen Taylor, Mr. Joynes, 
and their co-signatories, say that by less than IJ hours' work per 
day, each man may, if labor be properly organised, live in 
absolute comfort. They do not condescend to statistics to verify 
this optimist statement, which I take leave to doubt ; and they 
add, equally without evidence, that "were machinery properly 
applied, far less than two hours' labor a day for each individual 
would suffice for all to live in comfort." That a Socialistic State 
would be fatal to progress as taking away the incentive to indi- 
vidual effort seems clear. While one or two exceptional men or 
women may, from time to time, be found willing to exert them- 
selves without recognition, and without reward, for the good of 
the general body, ordinarily the spur to exertion is the personally 
expected benefit. 

It is difficult to understand how in a Socialistic State there 
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would be any free expression of opinion, or indeed, any ex- 
pression whatever, except such as should be directed by the Stat 
Now, unpopular views may, with more or less difficulty, be pub- 
lished orally or in print. A man or body of men can at his or 
their private personal risk hire a hall, print a pamphlet or book^ 
or publish a newspaper. If the utterance does not find favor the 
propagandist is discouraged or otherwise, by the personal loss 
or unpopularity ; or in the reverse case is encouraged by the 
personal profit or praise. -But what is to happen when there are 
no private printers owning private presses and type, who may be 
hired out of the private moneys of aspiring publicists for their 
private profit ? Now, an intending author buys the necessary 
paper for his book or journal from the stationer ; the size of his 
edition is determined by his hope of profit and fear of loss, or 
desire of publicity, checked only by his means. What is he to do 
when there is no private paper mill ? no private stationer ? May 
every author, every poet, every waster of ink in a Socialist State, 
have her or his wisdom or folly alike published to any extent at 

' the public cost ? Or is there to be a tribunal to decide what shall 
or shall not be published ? and if anything be published, to what 
extent ? and under what conditions ? And if there be such a 
tribunal, will the people, by plebiscite or otherwise, lay down 
general principles for the guidance of the tribunal, providing 
what may or may not be published ? If there be any restriction, 
what becomes of free speech ? If there be no restriction, how is 
reckless waste of labor and material to be prevented ? 

How are public meetings on public questions to be arranged ? 
All halls will be State property. At present, subject to legal and 
social consequences, any one man may call a meeting upon almost 
any subject, if he can engage a hall and pay for bills and other 

^ announcements. Is the State to incur this expense in every dis- 
trict whenever one person may desire to convene a meeting ? or 
is there to be a limitation as to the topics which the public may be 
allowed to discuss, and as to the numbers who may require and be 
entitled to have a public meeting convened ? 

Then what is to be the procedure as to theatres, music halls, 
popular concerts, and exhibitions such as Madame Tussaud's? 
Now private enterprise caters for the public taste, in the hope of 
private profit ; but, under a Socialist State, how are actors, singers. 
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and dancers to be encouraged to perform in public, and how are 
they to be rewarded for performing ? Henry Irving, Mary 
Anderson, Patti, Wilson Barrett, and even the great Yance, may, 
if we abolish private property here, be tempted to take thefmselves 
and their talents to countries which do specially reward individual 
ability, proficiency, or genius. 

How are literary men, scientists, and artists to pursue their 
studies in private, when there will be no private libraries, no 
private laboratories, no private studios ? 

Ho"^ is railway trslvelling to be regulated ? May every one, 
man, woman, and child, travel freely by any train to any distance ? 
How are railway porters, engine drivers, guards, trafl&c managers, 
and general superintendents to be secured, without private and 
special individual reward ? How is the selection of each indi- 
vidual in the nation for each pursuit in life to be determined ? 
May a man who wishes to be a doctor be compelled by the State 
to be a scavenger or chimney-sweep or an agricultural laborer ? 
Are the thousands who are employed in necessary work which is 
non-producing to share in the production of others, and to what 
extent? 

Will it be possible when there is no private property here to 
acquire goods from foreign countries, and if yes, how ? If the 
State barters with foreign individuals the surplus products which 
it receives from its own individual citizens, may it exchange for 
luxuries ? or only for absolute necessaries ? and if the former, are 
all the citizens to have the luxuries shared out to them indiffe- 
rently ? or what, if any, distinction is to be made ? And how will 
it be possible to obtain foreign products here, when, as there will 
be no internal buying or selling, there will be no home markets ? 
Will the State send out its own citizens as ukipaid buyers, and 
experts of great intelligence and ability, who, without any indi- 
vidual profit, will exert themselves to make the best bargains in 
exchanging home commodities for foreign articles ? 

When the State takes charge of all children, how are they to 
be selected, and specially and diversely trained for different occu- 
pations in life as laborers, teachers, journalists, magistrates, 
scientists ? Now some expend, much, money, or face special toil 
and hardship, hoping for, and encouraged by the hope of achiev* 
ing, success in a particular line. 
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How, nnder Socialism, are inventors to be dealt with ? are: 
any opportunities to be afforded for costly experiments?. In-; 
venters are often very close to the fine line which divides genins. 
from folly. Is there to be some investigating board to prevent 
idiotic waste ? And how are intelligent inventors to be encouraged , 
and rewarded ? 

These are only a few of the many thousand difficulties of detail 
which, at least, ought to be faced by those who propose to annihi- 
late Individualism. # 

Two prominent points in the modem Socialistic programme 
published in this country, are nationalisation of the land and con- 
fiscation of the national debt. In a statement entitled *' Socialism 
made plain," signed also, amongst others, by Miss Helen Taylor : 
and Mr, Joynes, I find this passage : "We now call for the: 
nationalisation of the land — we claim that land in country and 
land in town, mines, parks, mountains, moors, should be owned 
by the people for the people, to be held, used, built over, and 
cultivated, upon such terms as the people themselves see fit to 
ordain. The handful of marauders who now hold possession 
have, and can have, no right save brute force against the tens of 
millions whom they wrong." First, it is best to be quite <^lear 
what is meant. This is directed against all owners of land or 
land and houses, and whether great or small, rural or urban. But 
in the United Kingdom there are — omitting all owners within 
the metropolitan area — 852,438 persons owning small properties of 
less than one acre, averaging about one-fifth of an acre each, and 
probably in the majority of cases small town or suburban plots 
with houses ; and there are 205,358 more persons holding an ^ 
average of 15 acres each; this 1,057,796 persons representing, with 
their families, more than 4,000,000 persons, can hardly be fairly 
called " a handful." Nor are they all marauders ; many of them 
are working-men who have acquired their holdings through land 
or building societies. Now, in 1883, 1,403 societies, with 493,271 
members, made returns in England and Wales alone, and there 
were nearly 300 societies which made no returns. In Scotland about 
28 societies, with 5,386 members, made returns, and 22 societies 
made no returns. In Ireland 31 societies, with 9,714 members, 
made returns. In nationalising, what is to be done with the . 
property of these more than half a million building society's mem- ' 
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bers ? Its value represents, roughly, about £49,300,000. Are these 
to be dispossessed ? And if yes, by whom ? Then there are, in 
addition to these; some scores of thousands of working folk who 
have acquired their small holdings through terminable building 
societies, which having fulfilled their objects have ceased to exist. 
My fear is, that an unmeasured attack on all holders of landed 
property without exception will hinder the reforming legislation 
which might lessen existing evils. I have always contended that 
English land laws are bad, and that the huge landed estates of 
Great Britain are most mischievous. The mere fact that about 
2,238 persons alone own 39,924,232 acres in Great Britain and 
Ireland is startling, especially when it is remembered that these 
landholders and their immediate connexions have had almost the 
monopoly of administrative authority. I have therefore always 
earnestly advocated Land Law Reform, and have always claimed 
that there is not now sanctioned by law any holding if admittedly 
hostile to the general well-being, and that the right of Parlia- 
ment to legislate to meet evils arising from landholding, and not 
already provided against by common or statute law, is undoubted 
With reference to the National debt Miss Helen Taylor, Mr. 
Joynes and their friends say : " The few thousand persons who 
own the National Debt, saddled upon the community by a land- 
lord parliament, exact £28,000,000 from the labor of their 
countrymen for nothing." But is it quite true that a few thousand 
persons own the National Debt ? The Savings Banks alone for 
1881, represent £45,403,569. The total number of depositors 
I cannot give, but the number of deposits in 1881 alone, was 
1,240,312 for England and Wales, 606,906 for Scotland, and 66,906 
for Ireland. These are certainly more than " a few thousand," for 
about 125,000 persons figure for a little over £3,000,000 of the 
above transferred to Post Office Savings Banks during the year, 
from Banks which had closed. The portion of the National 
Debt held by Friendly Societies is £1,397,730 ; this sum is the 
property of at least 1,527,548 members in England ; 69,422 in 
Wales ; 670,255 in Scotland, and 42,000 in Ireland ; probably many 
of these Friendly Society members are also Savings Bank depositors. 
It is probable also many of these may be likewise members of build- 
ing societies, but it is quite clear that these figures show more than 
two and a half millions of persons who awn some portion of the 
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National Debt. I ask whether these are a handful, whose moneys 
are to be confiscated ? To repudiate the National Debt would mean 
ruin to every Life Assurance Society, and to most Friendly 
Societies. A National Debt is most certainly not good for the 
nation, but a national repudiation would be much worse. 

Charles Bbadlaugh. 



Comnivmcaied by Eobebt Lbwins, M.D. 



^* The world is to each man as it affects him ; to each a different world. 
Fifty spectators see fifty different rainbows, and all believe they see the 
same one. Nor is this unanimity delusive, for ' the same ' here means 
the similarity in their states of consciousness." — O. H, Lewei in 
" Problems of Life cmd Mmd" 

Philosophers set problems, which poets and artists, and every- 
day men and women, and little children, unwittingly solve. 
Sjrmbol and song, and healthy sensation, yield a clue not always 
grasped by the weary metaphysician, who wanders amid a cro^d 
of ideas which have too often outgrown all resemblance to their 
parent facts, and of words which have forgotten their ancestry of 
ideas. 

The average " natural man" would probably be less startled 
by the Salvationist's enquiry as to the eternal welfare of his soul, 
than by the Psychologist's question : " What is mind, and how is 
it related to niatter ? " And yet the Salvationist takes for granted 
the acceptance of a whole host of unthinkable dogmas, which he 
may be supposed to believe on the ground of their absurdity ; for 
the boast of TertuUian — "Oedo, quia ineptrnnesV* — ^is not yet 
out of date. The Spirit, the Ghost, the Pneuma, which originally 
signified neither more nor less than that human breath which 
ceases with human life, is transmuted from a mere gas, bound by 
the laws of pneumatics, to an immaterial being, cased and prisoned 
in the body, influenced by physical needs and physical desires, 
tainted by inherited sin, the slave and the lord of matter, the 
offspring- and instrument of an omnipotent deity, yet withal free. 
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Jf .any mortal intellect has power to receive and digest a doctrinal 
.^Uapodrida of this kind, and glibly to answer questions about it, 
, surely there is no reason to be alarmed by the. far more simple 
demand of the psychologist. He asks only for a summary-- 
a concise statement— of elementary experiences, familiar to 
everyone who possesses a mind at all. Everyone has the 
compound in solution ; we want to see it crystallised. It 
is quite possible to be acquainted with common salt in a dis- 
solved state and a powdered state, and to know its taste and its 
general properties, and yet to have no idea of its crystalline 
structure, and to be quite ignorant of its chemical formula. So 
it is quite possible to have an exceptionally active mind, and yet 
to be very hazy in one's notions of its contents and limits. 

Let us begin at the outer courts, where things are plainer, and 
better " understanded of the people " than in the central Holy of 
Holies. But we have entered no Jewish temple, or Christian 
church, or Mohammedan mosque. Overhead, the blue sky ; 
underfoot, the green earth ; around, the invisible air, the Spirit 
or Pneuma of the world. This is a universe built of light and 
colors, of sounds and odors, and impulses multitudinous, different 
in every part, varying every instant, yet still preserving a certain 
unity and continuity. Here is a telegraphic code which all 
understand ; a language of pictures and signs, plain to everyone 
,who can be warmed by the sun or burnt by fire. 

"But," the natural man observes with some bewilderment, 
" we were at once to enter the courts of Self. Surely we are still 
tarrying without the precincts." Not so ; for this pleasure-house 
of poets, this playground of children, this closet for the mystic, 
this market for the merchant, this laboratory for the chemist, is 
in very truth but a part of your mind and of mine. It is a chang- 
ing vision, which changes, not according to caprice, but according 
to law. It is a solid fact, whose very solidity and certainty are 
part of the universal dream. 

Again a difficulty is suggested. Each man's mind, eye, person- 
ality is peculiar to himself. It is his own inalienable heritage. 
Neither enemy nor friend can ever cross the threshold of this 
sanctuary, except, indeed, in a special sense to be later considered. 
There is, no danger that this estate will ever be nationalised. If 
then the Ego be encompassed by impregnable barriers ; if between, 

t2 
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man and man a great gulf be fixed, which none can pass over ;, 
how can the common earth and sky, which belong to the whole 
human race, be an integral part of any individual mind ? These, 
one would think, must be outside, not inside. These phsanomena 
must be due, not in any way to the observer, but solely to their 
own inherent qualities. They yield their meaning, not to one 
pair of eyes and ears, but to all who have hearing and vision. We 
all see the same sun, stars, and flowers ; we all hear the same 
thunder, the same music. How else were conversation possible ? , 
how else could we carry on the ordinary business of life ? 

Science steps in with an answer. She keeps a preparatory 
school for students of philosophy, and patiently teaches us our 
A. B. C. until such time as we can read without spelling. She 
says : " You are wrong. No two people ever see the same 
sun ; and no one person sees the same sun for two 
minutes or two seconds together. There are as many suns as 
human beings, as many earths as brains. Quot mentes tot mimdiy 
Then she tells how a myriad ethereal waves, of inconceivable 
minuteness, enter the tiny window of the eye; and beat against 
the delicate lining of its darkened chamber. The pulsations are 
taken up, and transmitted along the optic nerve to the base of the 
brain, and thence to the grey thought-cells of the cerebral hemis- 
pheres. And in these grey thought-cells lives the God who says,. 
" Let there be light,*' and there is light. If the optic nerve be an 
inefficient messenger ; if, maimed or paralysed, it fail to convey 
the vibrations received from without, the creative fiat will never 
be issued, and the world will remain for the Ood of that one 
cerebrum, without form and void. He is not a First Cause, since 
a stimulus is needed to set him in action ; but he is certainly the 
only authentic Creator of the world as yet discovered by science^ 
philosophy, or religion. 

Each inner deity requires a special stimulus to himself, and a 
new stimulus «very instant. Look at the jewelled arch of the 
rainbow. It is built of countless rain-diamonds, and the waves 
of reflected and refracted light issuing from each are sorted accord- 
ing to their le^hs. But your eye receives only one set of light- 
waves at a time from one drop ; while a friend, half a head taller^ 
will receive from the same source quite a different set of waves, 
corresponding to a different color. The drop which is red to you 
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IB yellow or violet to him. Everyone sees his own rainbow ; 
everyone makes his own rainbow, for the sensation of light and 
color are products of the thought-cells. The how and the where 
of perception are purely subjective; not less subjective is the 
when. We do not get the very latest intelligence even from our 
chief luminary. If you walk briskly for about half a mile, and 
then stop to look at the sun overhead and the pavement underfoot, 
the pavement will give you a nearly instantaneous report of its 
present state ; but the sun telegraphs ai^ account of its condition 
at the time you began your walk, about 8:^^ minutes ago. Jupiter 
l^es 40 minutes to send his despatches, and Sirius takes more 
than 20 years, while you may receive telescopic messages which 
have taken centuries or millenia in their transit. So that our 
universe is a chaos of shreds and patches, not even contempp- 
raneous. Here is a patch of present time ; there is a patch a day 
old ; and here is yet another which may date back to the Norman 
Conquest, or to the birth of the Infant of Bethlehem. But the 
mind weaves and stitches them all together into a seemly garment. 
I have spoken of the Qod within the hemispheres almost as 
though he were a separable being ; but in truth this was mere 
" poetic license," and the cerebrum is its own God. Paralyse the 
brain, and you paralyse the intellect ; intoxicate the brain with 
opium, and you create within it a wondrous new heaven and 
earth ; make the brain dead drunk, and you degrade the inner 
deity to the lowest of brutes. By stimulating certain parts of the 
brain of a dog or monkey, you can produce movements of the 
limbs such as are usually the sequence of volitions. Electricity 
plays the rdle of will. We have thus direct evidence that physical 
forces can originate and modify thought, imagination, action. We 
have no evidence whatsoever that there is any other kind of force 
^hich gives like results. Reasoning from analogy, we may justly 
conclude that thought, imagination, action, are normally originated 
and modified by physical forces. The God within is simply tbt? 
energy stored up in the thought-cells ; and this energy is i-.r. 
separable spiritual being, but a specialised form of that cosmic 
vitality which is inherent in matter called dead, as well 
as in matter called living. The plant, alive but uncon- 
scious, wins its life from earth, air, and water, which 
in ordinary parlance are not even alive ; it yields that life 
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to nourish the tissues of thinking and feeling man. Some goes to 
feed his muscles, and is consumed in muscular work ; some goes 
to enrich his blood, and to form the various secretions ; some goes 
to renew his brain, and is burnt up in cerebration. One process 
is just as natural and just as material as the other. The circle from 
inorganic to organic, and back again from death to life, and from 
life to death, is never interrupted. Nowhere can we point to a 
manifestation of enei^y, and say : — ^This is the work of the pure 
noifSj the spirit ; hyle, the physical agency, here finds its occupation 
gone. The parent of light, sound, odor, also generates the fairest 
imaginings of the poet, the grandest generalisations of the scientist 
or thinker, the noblest deeds of hero and of saint. 

But here domes the most critical point of the enquiry. If the 
Universe be simply a more or less coherent vision ; if its very 
solidity and extension be but parts of the "realistic" drama, 
how are we to know that there is any such thing as Matter ? 
Objective existence of light-waves and sound-waves does not, 
perhaps, much concern us ; for these conceptions were only con- 
venient modes of classifying certain phsenomena. But how are 
we to be sure that the brain itself really exists, and that the all- 
generating cells are not mere illusory appearances ? Matter, in its 
anxiety to escape from the tyranny of Spirit, may possibly 
resemble the Irishman, who, as reported by a sympathetic com- 
patriot, " was to have been hanged, but saved himself by com- 
mitting suicide." 

The puzzle, however, is not so hard as it looks. The uttermost 
sceptic tacitly assumes the possibility of ailment ; that is, of a 
course of reasoning, in which every step is dependent on the 
preceding step, while the origin of the whole is some group of 
observed facts. If this be a delusion, and the last step stand in 
no kind of causal connexion with the first, evidently argument 
is impossible and the sceptic's lucubration shows the general 
invalidity. But a succession of mere mental phaenomena, of mere 
inert pictures, cannot constitute reasoning, because one inert 
picture cannot produce or condition another. If a mental state 
possess no property except the property of being perceptible, it is 
obviously purely passive, and can exert no influence upon sub- 
sequent mental states. Now, as this position is utterly un- 
thinkable, and is not less destructive to scepticism than Uy 
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materialism, we are obliged to assume the existence of some 
active basis of thought, that is, of something which thinks. What 
we assume of the individual self we extend analogically to other 
men, who are to us other selves. And having seen that sensation 
and motion follow upon excitation of the brain, and are suspended 
or destroyed by paralysis of the brain, we are justified in restoring 
our thought-cells to their proud creative eminence, and in pro- 
claiming that they think, and therefore exist. 

From the material proplasm of consciousness we argue by 
analogy to a material proplasm of the objects of consciousness and 
therefore to a real world, which existed before man was, and 
may exist when man is no more. But this does not concern us, 
except as a matter of speculation. Our Universe is made up of 
sensations ; for even thought may be described as the special 
sensation of the cerebral cortex ; and beyond sensation we cannot 
pass ; even hyUy the " substance," the " unknowable " if you will, 
must be defined in terms of thought ; so that we may accurately 
enough style ourselves "hylo-idealists." 

Practically, we may say of self, as Paul of Christ : In it are 
all things created, in the heaven and upon the earth, things visible 
and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions or principalities 
or powers ; all things have been created through it, and unto it, 
and self is before all things, and in self all things consist. I 
hasten to forestall any ingenious antagonist who may nickname 
this the gospel of selfishness. My imaginary foe is welcome to 
the epithet ; but its meaning will have to be considerably 
changed before it can be appropriate. Self, in common parlance, 
signifies a little private enclosure, jealously "walled around ; " in 
philosophic language, it is coextensive with the cosmos. Every 
man his own universe. Ascetics taught self to feel its meanness ; 
we teach self to feel its greatness. The ideal here set forth is 
fulness of life, gained from conscious unity and solidarity with 
the lives of others 

It is true in one sense that no man can cross the frontier of his 
neighbor's personality. But in another sense it is equally true 
that such immigration is continually taking place. 

All with whom we live, all with whom we hold intercourse, 
all of whom we read, hear, or think, are received into the mind 
through the portals of the senses, and become actual parts of the 
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^0. We understand them pnly so far as we are able to idenUfy: 
them with ourselves. Our own thoughts give us a key to their 
thoughts, and enable us to translate their words and gestures. 
Two interlocutors are like opposite mirrors. Each among their 
objects, reflects its vis^a-vis^ and therefore reflects its own reflexr 
ion. The mirrors may be cracked or clouded, convex or concav^ 
or there may be other peculiarities which prevent the image in one 
form perfectly corresponding to the image in the other. Still, in 
however distorted a form, each may be said to contain its qpposite 
neighbor, and were mirrors sentient beings, the mutual inclusion 
would be psychical as well as physical. 

Short of friendship, or even acquaintance, we receive, as tenants 
of the mind, all those members of the human race concerning 
whose character we can form even the vaguest symbolic idea. 
This is sympathy in its most elementary form ; yet it is the germ, 
of all altruistic morality, which is thus unified with egoism. 

It may be said that since the fact of asself ment does not neces- 
sarily produce benevolence towards those whom we asself, the 
theory which emphasises the fact will be similarly fruitless. I 
shall not be induced to feel charitably towards a man by prying 
into his mind while he is living, any more than by dissecting his 
body when he is dead. 

The answer is, that an action accompanied by complete self- 
consciousness has a widely different psychological effect from an 
action not so accompanied. The component parts of human life 
are always the same ; but the emphasis, laid now on one, now on 
another component, is a pressure which changes the centre of 
gravity of the whole. Patience, long-suffering, self-sacrifice, 
existed long before Buddha or Christ, but not until attention was 
especially directed to them could they assume the position of 
cardinal virtues. What is done every day may be like a word of 
entreaty or command repeated in a foreign tongue. We are aware 
that by pronouncing the word we shall gain satisfaction of our 
wants, but its precise interpretation is unknown. By-and-bye we 
learn exactly what it signifies, and then it takes quite a different 
place in our thoughts, and is seen to be related to other phases 
in a way hitherto unimagined. 

In the same way, we may be constantly mentalising our fellow- 
creatures, without being in any way impressed with the solidarity 
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of mankiDd. But when the act is philosophically interpreted, we 
learn for the first time that it is not only an organic necessity, but 
that it also possesses supreme intellectual and moral significance. 
It is not isolated, but representative ; it gives the clue to great 
problems, and is thus brought within the sphere of emotion, as 
well as of reason. All facts owe their importance to their relation- 
ships ; and a truth which is seen to dominate and marshal in 
order a host of minor truths, and to be at the same time a corollary 
of the primary condition of conscious perception, seems well fitted 
tb operate as a powerful motive. 

I have not space to pursue the subject further, and to consider 
all the bearings of Hylo-Idealism upon theoretical and practical 
ethics ; its complete reversal of the theologic standpoint ; and its 
restoration to mankind of their ancient, pre-scientific, imperial 
dignity and freedom. When the theory of Copernicus extended 
the universe, by immeasurable spaces and illimitable aeons, the 
human race seemed to dwindle from monarchs of the world into 
contemptible animalculae, creeping over this insignificant sand- 
grain of a planet. Yet the ephemeron man may reinstate himself 
in far more than his former glory ; for not only does the earth 
which he inhabits owe all its forms and colors to his creative 
eye, but the very spaces and aeons before which he cowered borrow 
their sublimity from his imagination. Eternity and Immensity 
have no awf ulness which he has not conferred. He alone is the 
« fountain of honor." C. N. 



A Review of the Theories and Proposals of Mr. 
Henry George. 



II.— The Definition of Capital. 
After defining land very well, and labor not so well, Mr. George 
says : " Thus we must exclude from the category of capital, every- 
thing that may be included either as land or labor. Doing so, 
there remain only things which are neither land nor labor, but 
which have resulted from the union of these two original factors 
of production." ^ Further on he adds — " But though all capital is 
wealth, all wealth is not capital. Capital is only a part of wealth 
— ^that part, namely, which is devoted to the aid of production." ^ 

1 " Progress and Poverty," p. 26. ^ p. 28. 
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Taking these two statements together, we have as the definition 
of capital — wealth, the produce of land and labor, devoted to the 
aid of production ; and this is, so far as it goes, altogether unex- 
ceptionable. It is true that one of the terms used in this definition 
— wealth — itself requires definition ; and that I am unable to 
accept as satisfactory the meaning assigned to it by Mr. George ; 
but this matters not. We agree in the exclusion of land from 
capital ; and my argument with respect to capital will, therefore, 
not be affected by the inclusion of land in wealth, or its exclusion 
from it. My present purpose is to point out how Mr. George, 
having — ^with the above reservation— correctly defined capitel, 
plays fast and loose with that definition, and thus falls into a 
series " of misconceptions, which vitiate all reasoning in which 
they are permitted, which befog popular thought, and have led 
into mazes of contradiction " ^ so acute a thinker as the author of 
" Progress and Poverty." 

The definitions of capital by Ricardo and John Stuart Mill are on 
the above lines ; but Mr. George, after examining them, says that 
" the great defect which these definitions have in common is that 
they include what clearly cannot be accounted capital, if any dis- 
tinction is to be made between laborer and capitalist. For they 
bring into the category of capital the food, clothing, etc., in the 
possession of the day laborer, which he will consume whether he 
works or not, as well as the stock in the hands of the capitalist, 
with which he proposes to pay the laborer for his work. Yet, 
manifestly, this is not the sense in which the term capital is used 
by these writers when they speak of labor and capital as taking 
separate parts in the work of production and separate shares in 
the distribution of its proceeds ; when they speak of wages 
as drawn from capital, or as depending upon the ratio be- 
tween labor and capital, or in any of the ways in which 
the term is generally used by them. In all these cases the term 
capital is used in its commonly understood sense, as that portion 
of wealth which its owners do not propose to use directly for 
their own gratification, but for the purpose of obtaining more 
wealth. In short, by political economists, in everything except 
their definitions and first principles, as well as by the world at 
large, 'that part of a man's stock,' to use the words of Adam 
Smith, * which he expects to afford him revenue is called his 
capital.' This is the only sense in which the term capital expresses 
any fixed idea — ^the only sense in which we can with any clearness 
separate it from wealth and contrast it with labor. For, if we 
must consider as capital everything which supplies the laborer 
with food, clothing, shelter, etc., then to find a laborer who is not 
a capitalist we shall be forced to hunt up an absolutely naked 
man, destitute even of a sharpened stick or of a burrow in .the 
ground — a situation in which, save as the result of exceptional 
circumstances, human beings have never yet been found.'* ^ 

1 « Progress and Poverty," p. 28. « Pp. 80—3. 
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Now I altogether demnr to having a forced meaning put upon 
the term " capital " so as to make a clean line of division between 
laborer and capitalist ; and, as we shall see further on, Mr. Geoi^e 
fails to find such a definition. If it is true — ^as it undoubtedly is 
— ^that the division of the industrial classes into laborers and capit- 
alists is a merely rough division, like that of human beings into 
good and bad, no advantage to scientific accuracy is gained by 
endeavoring to arrange our terminology so as to hide it. The 
truth is there are few handicraftsmen who are not to some extent 
capitalists, and few capitalists who are not to some extent laborers. 
Indeed, if some of the more intelligent of my readers will take 
up Mr. Giffen's recent paper on the progress of the working 
classes, and endeavor to estimate to what extent the sections 
which have made the greatest advance are capitalists, and to 
what extent the less fortunate are also capitalists, I will promise 
them a striking result. In any case it is quite clear that there is 
no such absolute differentiation of function between workers and 
investors as would justify Mr. George. John Smith is a stone- 
mason. A considerable sum has been sunk on his technical 
education, and he has not only some food, clothing, furniture, and 
tools, but a few pounds invested in a building society. He would 
be classed as a laborer ; but he is certainly a capitalist also to some 
eixtent. It may be quite true that he would consume his food, 
etc., whether he worked or not — ^that if he did not use it produc- 
tively, he would use it unproductively. But this is not to the 
point. The fact is that he uses it productively ^ and it is this fact 
which constitutes it capital. Jacques Bonhomme is a peasant 
proprietor. He owns his land in fee simple, cultivates it with his 
own labor and instruments, and feeds himself and his family on 
his own savings. He is landlord, capitalist, and laborer, all in 
one. Peter Robinson is a shoe manufacturer. He acts as 
manager and foreman in his business, the bulk of the capital 
invested in which does not belong to him. Popularly, he is 
classed as a capitalist ; but the greater part of his income is 
the reward of labor, and only a small part of it comes from 
interest. These instances, which might be multiplied indefinitely, 
are sufficient to show that there is no economic or other law that 
the contributor of one of the agents of production shall not 
contribute more than one. . 

It may be that the definition of " capital " generally adopted — 
with more or less of variation — by economists does not coincide 
with popular usage. This cannot be helped. It is equally true 
of "land," "rent," "wages," etc. Mr. Geoi^e's proposal is to 
mass together the things popularly denominated as " capital," and 
to define them by their common characteristics. He might as 
well propose to a zoologist to define "fish " by the common attri- 
butes of the things popularly known as fish, including lobsters, 
whales, oysters, etc. The definition obtained by Mr. George, after 
generalising the things vulgarly called " capital," is " w^lth in 
course of exchange." If the author of this definition had been 
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a logician^ he would have seen at once how unserviceable such a 
meaning to the word " capital " would be for all the purposes of 
economics. But it is open to the still more fundamental objection 
of being, as a generalisation, both defective and redundant — ^not 
including all it ought to include, and including what it ought not 
to include. It is evident, on the face of this definition, that 
money in the hands of a spendthrift, and money lent to him, 
would be capitaJ. Mr. George does not deal with the latter case, 
though he is bound to do so, for he says that his definition is not 
"inconsistent with the idea that capital is that part of wealth 
devoted to production." How, let me ask, is money used in dis- 
counting bills for mere idlers " devoted to production " ? Still it 
is " wealth in course of exchange." With the former case, money 
in the hands of a person who is about to use it unproductively, 
Mr. Gteoi^e attempts to deal. "Money," he says, " may be said to 
be in the hands of the consumer when devoted to the procurement 
of gratification, as, though not in itself devoted to consumption, it 
represents wealth which is."i 

Now mark where this leaves the distinction between what is 
capital and what is not. Capital, we were told, is wealth in course 
of exchange, and which is not in the hands of the consumer ; 
while non-capital is wealth which is not in course of exchange, 
and which is. in the hands of the consumer. This leads to the 
absurdity that money in the hands of a Prince of Wales is capital, 
and is therefore devoted to production. How does Mr. George 
endeavor to escape from this quandary ? He tells us that such 
money is non-capital, because, though not consumed, it " repre-. 
sents wealth which is." But what is the meaning of "represents" 
in this sentence ? It means " is to be exchanged for," and this 
attribute is the defining one of capital, according to Mr. Geoi^e. 
The reason, therefore, assigned for our considering this wealth 
non-capital is that it has that quality which we are asked to. 
accept as the distinguishing one of capital I 

The proposed definition, therefore, utterly breaks down. It 
fails in the first object of a definition ; for it does not define. 
And even if it did, the distinction drawn would be trivial and 
useless. As the old logicians would say, the defining attribute is 
" not of the essence." I have a bottle of port. A friend has a 
bottle of sherry. If we each drink our own wine, it is not capitaL 
If we agree to exchange bottles, it is capital. Such a distinction 
as this is childish and valueless for scientific purposes ; and so is 
the exclusion from capital of commodities used for the production 
of other commodities for the producer's own consumption, or that 
of his family. Two builders each builds himself a house. Accord- 
ing to Mr. George, the materials, tools, etc., used in the con- 
struction of these houses are not capital ; but if the builders 
exchange dwellings, or each buy that which was made by the 
other, the wealth used in bringing them into existence is capitaL 
It is needless again to characterise such a distinction. 

1 Note, p. 32, 
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Mr. George winds up his discussion of this definition by 
saying it is of no importance. ^ In one sense this is true. As a 
contribution to political economy, its value is considerably less 
than nothing. But from a rhetorical point of view, this definition^ 
with its verbal setting, is of the highest importance. I attribute 
much of the success of Mr. George's book to this preliminary 
muddle, which prepares the way for muddle No. 2 on the wages 
question, and that for muddle No. 3 on the question of poverty. It 
isthe jmi/5 dementat of those destined to logical perdition. 






Early in the afternoon of Tuesday, December 4th, 1883, 1 was 
busily at work in my special sanctum, a room at the very top of 
the house in which we have apartments. Footsteps were heard 
in the passage leading to my room ; I frowned, my companion 
growled — ^those footsteps foreboded disturbance. I was deep in 
the intricacies of my work, and at that moment felt that if it was 
" not good for man to be alone " solitude was certainly desirable 
for woman ; my dog growled because he objected to any one— save 
some four or five favored persons — coming into this particular 
room. However, froym and growl were alike in vain, the foot- 
steps stopped outside my door. I answered the knock which 
followed, with a somewhat vicious " Come in," and the door 
opened to let in Mr. Humphreys, Mr. Bradlaugh's secretary, 
" Mr. Bradlaugh has sent me up to ask if you would be kind 
eoough to step down stairs for a minute. There is an escaped 
prisoner from Siberia with him ; he is a Russian, and can speak 
nothing but Russian and German ; Mr. Bradlaugh says, would you 
be so good as to come down and interpret ?" 

Haatily reviewing njy exceedingly limited supply af (German 
words, I answered quickly and decisively : " I couldn't possibly 
do it." 

As Mr. Humphreys hesitatingly turned to go, I bethought myself 

that Mr. Bradlaugh would not have sent for me had he not wanted 

me, and I might perhaps be able to translate the sense of the 

(German into English, even if I failed to turn the English into 

German. I might even perhaps be able to do that too, I thought, 

as I remembered how I had found enough German to expostulate, 

when, at the refreshment room of a German railway station, the 

waiter wanted to charge me twice over for my bread and wine. 

I regretfully laid down my pen, and said resignedly : " I suppose 

1 had better go and try. I wish my sister were at home, though I" 

: 1 followed Mr. Humphreys downstairs into Mr. Bradlaugh's 

j ' ' ' '" ' 

1 " Progress and Poverty," p. 83. 
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library, "which is on the floor below my room. A stranger "was 
sitting in the chair, which if it were in a doctor's room I should 
call the " patient's chair," but which, for want of a better term, I 
suppose I must call the visitor's chair, since it is the seat usually 
occupied by Mr. Bradlaugh's innumerable visitors. For the 
moment I had no opportunity to observe this latest visitor, because 
directly I came into the room my father said : " Hypatia, this man 
«ays that he is a Russian, escaped from the prisons of Siberia. I 
want to know when he was sent to Siberia, for what offence, for 
how long, how he escaped, when he escaped, why he came to 
England, and what he wants me to do for him. He speaks and 
understands a very few words of English ; beyond that he does 
not speak any languages with which I am acquainted. I will 
speak to him slowly in English ; when our mutual understanding 
breaks down, then you must help with German." " I will do my 
best," I said doubtfully, as I turned to watch the man's face while 
my father began to talk to him. 

"What is your name?" asked my father, at the same time 
referring to the letters of recommendation from well-known men 
in Germany and Belgium, which the Russian had brought to 
him. 

" Alexander Kourbanoff." 

" When did you come to England ?" 

"Three, four day." 

" You want me to get you some work ? What kind of work ? " 

" Any work, Mr. Bradlaugh ; I will do any work, I am strong." 

" But what kind of work can you do ? What kind of work 
-did you do before you went to Siberia ? " 

Here Kourbanoff looked round helplessly, and repeated his 
assurance that he would do any work. My father put his question 
again a little differently, but Kourbanoff still looked bewildered. 

"Ask him, Hypatia," said my father. 

Calling to my aid the remembrance of Otto's German Grammar, 
I constructed my sentence slowly and laboriously. "Was fiir 
Arbeit k5nnen Sie thun ? " 

"Ah, das Fraulein spricht Deutsch ! '.' exclaimed Kourbanoff. 

I hastily said that I could not speak German, but I could, under- 
stand a little. Whereupon Kourbanoff launched forth into such *a 
torrent of words that it was my turn to look bewildered. However 
I had gathered the sense of what he had said, and interpreted ac- 
cordingly : " He is willing to do any work, however laborious ; he 
has had to work very hard in the mines of Siberia ; he knows no 
trade ; before he went to Siberia he had something to do with 
corn. I can't quite gather whether he had a corn shop or what, 
but his business was with corn in some way or other." 

"Tell him," said my father, "that knowing no trade and not 
speaking English it will be very difficult for me to get hina any 
work. . So many people are wanting work." 

Kourbanoff said he would dp anything. If Mr. Bradlaugh 
could not get him work here would it be possible to help him on 
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l^e way to America ? " Ask him when he was sent to Siberia, for 
what offence he was sent and for how long," said my father. 

I plunged desperately into " that dreadful German language," 
my cases went one way, my genders another, and 1 scattered tense, 
person and number to the four winds of Heaven. The result was 
by no means bad, for despite this reckless abandonment of all 
grammatical anchors, my linguistic ship safely weathered the 
storm. I was understood,, and after all that was the main point. 
But although I feel so complacent about my string of questions 
thus valiantly put into German, I am not going to reproduce them 
here for cold blooded criticism. 

As before, Eourbanoff's answer was only partially comprehended. 
" He says that he was sent to Siberia in 1876, he says something 
about a printing press, he was sentenced to the mines for three 
years and to somewhere else — still I think in Siberia, but I am 
not quite clear — for life. He was there for two years, he wanted 
to see his wife and children, and he escaped. He has been two 
years escaping, most of the way on foot ; he went to Germany but 
the police would not let him stay because he had no papers ; the 
same happened in Austria and Belgium." He went to Germany 
because he wanted to send for his wife and children. His wife 
carries on his business and has a house which she could sell, and 
altogether she could raise about 3,000 roubles. He was advised to 
come to England where Mr. Bradlaugh would help him to find 
work, but if Mr. Bradlaugh could help him to Baltimore he had 
friends there, and would be sure to get on all right if he were once 
in Baltimore." 

Mr. Bradlaugh of course easily understood from this that 
Kourbanoff had been connected with a secret printing press and 
that in addition to the three years in the mines he had been sen- 
tenced to deportation for life. 

" Have you seen any Russians since you have been in Lon- 
don ? " was the next query. 

" No" answered Kourbanoff. " I know no Russians'in England, 
and I do not want to go to the Consul." 

" I don't suppose you do," laughed my father. 

We talked to him for some time, but I was not a first-class 
interpreter and Mr. Bradlaugh thought he would like to examine 
into the matter more closely. He then gave Kourbanoff sufficient 
money to keep him till the end of the week, and he was told to 
come on the following Saturday afternoon. We begged a Russian 
friend to act as interpreter, and she kindly consented, although 
she did not feel favorably predisposed towards escaped Russian 
prisoners. The Saturday afternoon came and with it Kourbanoff. 
After the interchange of a few words in Russian, our in-- 
terpreter abandoned that language for German — for like most 
educated Russians she spoke several languages with equal fluency 
— ^and turning to my father she said : " He speaks Russian very 
badly ; he speaks German bettiar, so if you have no objection I will 
use that language." 
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For the moment I must confess that I felt considerably taken 
aback ; a Russian speaking Russian so badly that it was easier to 
understand his German I But I speedily arrived at the conclusion 
that his Russian was '* bad '* in the sense of being a Russian 
dialect ; and this conclusion was afterwards confirmed by my friendL 
The conversation was henceforward carried on in Oerman. As 
far as I was concerned this was much more agreeable, because ^ 
conversation in German between others, in which I was not called 
upon to take part, I could follow with tolerable accuracy. 

I will relate here Kourbanoff's history as far as I can as he 
himself gave it, but leaving out such items as to his former place 
of residence and his offence as would be like^ly to injure him or 
his wife, should they get bruited abroad, and putting into his 
mouth any explanations that I may deem necessary in order to 
make the narrative intelligible. Now and again, in recalling his 
past sufferings, Kourbanoff became terribly excited, and would 
then break off into passionate exclamations in Russian, but for the 
most part he was calm and unmoved. In appearance he was tall 
and stalwart, over six feet in height, and very broad shouldered ; 
his Slav face had a strange " foreign " look to my inexperienced 
eyes, and it bore that peculiar stony expression sometimes seen in 
people who have been face to face with great physical suffering. 
I guessed him at from 45 to 50 years of age, for his hair vras 
touched with gray, but I was a long way wrong, as you will see 
from the following : — 

"My name, Fraiilein, is Alexander Kourbanoff. I was bom in 
1848 ; my father was a Russian, but my mother was a German. 
The history of my childhood and youth could have but little in- 
terest for the Fraiilein and her friends, so I will speak at once of 
the year 1876, when I had the misfortune to be arrested by the 
Russian Government. I had been married a few years, and was 
very happy in my wife and children. My dear, dear wif Cr-when 
shall I see her again ; and my children ! My eldest boy is now 
eleven years old — such a fine lad he is too I My wiife sent me his 
photograph to Germany. I am so anxious to get settled somewhere, 
so that I can send for them and we may all be together once more ! 

" In 1876 I was living with my family in the village of r 

in the government of ICherson, not a great way from Odessa. 
Odessa, you know, Fraiilein, is the great mercantile city of South 
Russia ; it is the great southern corn-port. At Odessa we are con- 
tinually mingling with men of other nations. I have heard it said 
that nowhere are so many nationalities congregated together as on 
the Odessa Exchange.* The town and harbor were originally con- 
structed by Catherine the Great ; the city is built upon crumbling 
limestone, which in the dry weather sends forth such clouds erf 
dust, that it is nearly impossible to dwell in it, at least for the 
rich ; they go to their country houses on the steppe— the poor^^ of 
course, must endure the choMng dust. The corn is brought into 
Odessa from the corn-growing districts by the canals which have 
been constructed for that purpose, or by covered carts drawn by 
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oxen. This carriage of com is the most important indi^istry of 
South Russia and it was in that that I was engaged. My wife often 
aided me in my business, and since I have been gone she has 
carried it on alone. 

"In the March of 1876, 1 was arrested on the charge of having 
aided in the foundation of a revolutionary press and of having been 
concerned in the colportage of political literature. Unfortunately 
for me when I was arrested, some political pamphlets wex e found 
upon me. But if I was arrested, so were hundreds of others about 
the same time. See, Fraulein, in 1874, a mass of popular forbidden 
literature written in our own language, and easy of comprehension, 
showing with marvellous clearness the nature and extent of the 
sufferings endured by the Russian peasantry, was spread quickly 
and silently over the whole of Russia. Thousands of young men 
and young girls, rich and educated, were concerned in this dis- 
tribution. In 1874 the movement began simultaneously in 31 
Governments. Hundreds were soon arrested, but those who 
remained continued to work with unflagging energy, and fresh 
recruits were always coming forward to replace those who had 
been struck down in the midst of their labors for their suffering 
fellow-countrymen. In 1876 a very large number of arrests were 
made and amongst those who were arrested were a number of 
wealthy young girls who had disguised themselves as peasants, 
and undertaken manual labor in order to effectively carry on their 
propaganda. Alas I many of these were sentenced to from five 
to nine years' penal servitude. A young lawyer of St. Petersburg 
was sentenced to eleven years' penal servitude, merely for having 
given a little pamphlet criticising Russian finance to a petty officer 
of the guard. What, then, could I, a poor peasant, hope or 
expect ? 

" I was carried to Odessa and there tried. I was found guilty, 
but sentence was not then passed upon me. For two whole 
months I lay unsentenced in the prisons of Odessa. Two months' 
agony of suspense ! What would be my sentence ? Should I, too, 
be sent to Siberia ? Of that I could feel no doubt. How long 
should I be condemned to remain in that terrible land ? During 
that two months, however, my sufferings were not merely mental. 
I was subjected to the cruellest of treatment, in order to make me 
disclose the names of my confederates, and give information con- 
cerning the secret political association to which it was alleged I 
belonged. First of all, they tried to persuade me to confess by 
promises of a lenient sentence. This failing, I was thrown into a 
horrible dungeon, and kept on bread and water. This also failing, 
the authorities then tried the persuasive influence of flogging; 
but, had I had confederates and association to inform against, and 
had I before felt any inclination so to do, now, at least, a seal 
would have been set upon my lips. The whip does not open true 
men's mouths, although it may sometimes induce the cowardly 
« cur to slander his comrades. Since nothing was to be gained by 
keeping me to help crowd the already terribly-crowded Odessa 
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prisons, sentence was now passed upon me. Such a sentence, 
Fraulein I Three years' hard labor in the gold mine Kara, and 
perpetual banishment to the Yakutsch Oblast.^ 

" The gold mine Kara, is at Nertchinsk, in the south-east comer 
of Siberia, and when political prisoners are sent to any of the 
Siberian mines, it is to Kara they are usually sent ; and I tried to 
console myself with the thought that it was to Nertchinsk our 
famous Russian writer, Tchemichefsky, was sent under sentence 
of hard labor. But that seemed small comfort, when I reflected 
that three-fifths of my co-prisoners at Kara would be murderers, . 
robbers, and men of that description. Full of horror as I felt at 
the thought, yet my thoughts did not picture to me half the horror 
of the^reality. 

"There was yet another sorrow in store for me, which even my 
worst fears had failed to foresee. Deprived of my country, torn 
from my home, I was now to be made wifeless and childless. 
The Government asked my wife if she would follow me to 
Siberia, and, after long and painful thought, my wife, as I desired, 
refused. What could a poor frail woman, with four baby child-- 
ren, do in the bleak wildernesses of Siberia ? At home she had a 
business which, managed with care, would at least enable her to 
support herself and the children comfortably. In Siberia, exposed 
to the rigor of a most terrible climate, without any possible means 
of subsistence during the three years I was condenined to pass in 
the mines, my poor wife and four babies could only pine smd 
droop of cold and starvation, until at length they died by the 
roadside, like frozen birds in winter time. So she refused. And 
because she refused, in spite of all entreaties, for we hoped for, 
better times ; in spite of all supplications, for already we dreamed 
dreams of escape and reunion ; in spite of all, we were divorced 
by the Holy Church. Of course, I might have foreseen this too, 
for I was not unaware of this priestly custom, but I had not, and 
this last drop seemed to overflow my cup of bitterness. Why was 
I permitted to live ? Death seemed sweeter than life. Without 
wife, without child, without liberty, without home, without 
country ; deprived of everything save memory and the capacity for 
future suffering I " 

Hypatia Bbadlaugh. 

(To be continued.) 

1 An Oblast is an extensive district, too thinly populated to be organised into a 
regular Groyernment. 
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Of hardly less importance is the microscope to the geologist 
when he turns from the study of igneous rocks to that of the 
aqueous ones. Since Dr. Sorby, indeed, read his important paper 
to the Geological Society, almost every class of rock which forms 
any portion of the crust of the globe has been subjected to the close 
scrutiny which this method of examination enables us to make. We 
have seen that not only the nature but the probable mode of origin 
of those rocks which have been formed by cooling down from a 
state of fusion — questions often of extreme difiBculty — have been 
made out under the microscope, and that the presence in them of 
certain minerals has been thus proved, with the effect in some 
eases of considerably modifying, if not revolutionising, opinion as to 
the nature and origin of the material, where such results would 
otherwise have been impossible ; and now in concluding the sub- 
ject, some of the more salient points of almost equal importance 
may be mentioned where revelations have been made concerning 
rocks of the stratified series. 

There is a class of rocks which is often described as " interme- 
diate "between igneous and aqueous, namely, metamorphic rocks, or 
rocks which since their deposition have suffered change in their 
mineral constitution or in their structure. One of these is slate. 
Now slate is a rock of a very similar chemical composition and of 
the same origin, one would suppose, as shale. Both are mainly 
silicates of alumina, and practically speaking, are indurated clay 
of a tolerably pure character. But slate has undergone a peculiar 
change of its structure which distinguishes it from all shales. 
The latter are often very full of organic remains, but the change 
which slate has suffered has well-nigh obliterated every trace of 
these, leaving only just a few to prove the prevalent theory as to 
the cause of the metamorphism of the rock. The alteration in 
question consists essentially in the property possessed by slate by 
which it can be cleaved. Shale is often fissile, but only in a very 
irregular manner, and along the planes of stratification, or 
bedding ; but when we have slaty cleavage, the r6ck is susceptible 
of division into thin plates with beautiful regularity— not in the 
lines of bedding, but in a direction more or less oblique to 
this. The explanation of this is that the change is due to pressure 
exerted upon the strata in a lateral direction. The phaenomenon 
has been produced artificially, when, as in slate rocks, the cleavage 
is always perpendicular to the line of pressure. Now a thin 
section of slate examined under the microscope exhibits an 
arrangement of its particles parallel to the direction of cleavage. 
Thus the theory of slaty-cleavage, long a matter of controversy, 
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was set at rest by the efficient aid of the microscope, for it showed 
the same re-arrangement or particles of material as was found 
to be produced by pressure in experimenting with artificial 
cleavage. 

The application of the microscope to the investigation of the 
nature of the deposits dredged up from the floors of the great oceans 
has taught us that the process of rock-building by sedimentation of 
the detritus washed down by rivers takes place only near the shores. 
The material obtained from deep soundings, if not of organic, is 
mostly of volcanic origin, such as sand and ash, or disintegrated lava. 
There is a strengthening opinion amongst geologists that the great 
masses of land and the oceans have occupied, approximately, their 
present relative positions for a very vast period, and that the strati- 
fied rocks have been deposited in comparatively shallow water. This 
idea seems to be borne out by the fact just referred to. The 
ordinary materials of denudation are absolutely wanting in the 
great ocean areas. Amongst other matters which are there present^ 
microscopic examination has revealed a "cosmic dust" which 
corresponds very remarkably with the composition of meteor- 
ites which have fallen upon the earth from space, and the 
extent to which the ocean floor is sometimes found to be covered 
with this dust, shows the extreme slowness of growth of the 
thickness of the deposit. 

The mention of the ocean dredgings, however, brings us to a sub- 
ject of even greater interest than cosmic physics, or at least, one ' 
in which the microscope plays a more sustained part. I have 
before me at this moment three microscopic preparations which I 
always keep together, and which I always exhibit in sequence to 
such of my friends as like to look at these things. They are (1) 

a thin slice of chalk ; (2) a quantity 
of carefully-mounted chalk-grains ; 
and (3) some of the " ooze " of the 
deep Atlantic. If anything within 
the range of science carries an 
air of romance, it is the teaching 
of these three slides. One is from the 
heart of a mountainous mass of simi- 
lar composition, and one is derived 
from a depth of 2,500 fathoms of 
water ; while the third is from the 
" washings " of water which has 
trickled down the side of a precipice ; 
Thin slice of chalk magnified to and all have lived ! What the expla- 
show organisms. nation of the white chalk and other 

limestones would have been but for the microscope, it would 
perhaps be hard to say, but when as a child, living on the chalk 
wolds, I heard some wiseacre declare that the stone had all been 
alive, my wonder was unbounded. Anyhow, examined under the* 
microscope, this piece of chalk is f orpid to be full of shells of tiny 
organisms, crowding so close together that many, many thousands 
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.of them lie in the space of a cubic inch ; moreover, the stony 
matrix in which they are embedded is itself of the same material 
as themselves, but amorphous, being the "disintegrated residuum" 
of untold numbers of similar and other organisms. There is a 
band of limestone in Middleton Dale, in Derbyshire, near the 
** Lovers' Leap," which consists almost entirely of the shells of an 
extinct brachiopod ; it is a large species of Productus, and the rock 
looks like a compact mass of broken cocoanut shells, but for the 
color. The chalk is just such a compact mass of foraminifera 
and other organisms, and their minuteness magnifies the wonder. 
^?he slide containing grains of chalk exhibits a variety of their 
forms. They have been washed out of their matrix, and some of 
them are as perfect as the shells of the pearly nautilus which we 
sometimes see in the dealers' windows or in museums. Here, too, 
are some of identical appearance from the " bed " of the Atlantic. 
These have but recently fallen to their watery grave ; the others 
have helped to form mountain masses for untold millions of years. 
Living specimens of these creatures may be examined, and simple 
enough they are — only tiny specks of protoplasm of no higher 
organisation than amoebae, save that they are able to secrete from 
the sea- water their little shells of carbonate of lime, and to thrust 
through openings in this elongations of their own bodies, in order 
to collect their tiny stores of nourishment. Huxley speaks of 
" the ceaseless rain " of these organisms in. the depths of the 
Atlantic ; and Professor Wyville Thompson says of a sample of 
deposit dredged from a depth of nearly three miles : — " Under the 
microscope the surface-layer was found to consist of entire shells 
of Globigerina, large and small, and of fragments of such shells, 
mixed with a quantity of amorphous calcareous matter in fine 
particles, a little fine sand, and many spicules, portions of spicules, 
and shells of Radiolaria, a few spicules of sponges, and a few 
frustules of Diatoms. Below the surface-layer the sediment be- 
comes gradually more compact, and ae slight gray color, due, 
probably, to the decomposing organic matter, becomes more pro- 
nounced, while perfect shells of Globigerina almost disappear, 
fragments become smaller, and calcareous mud, structureless, and 
in a fine state of division, is in greatly preponderating proportion. 
One can have no doubt, on examining this sediment, that it is 
formed in the main by the accumulation and disintegration of the 
shells of Globigerina ; the shells fresh, whole, and living, in the 
Burf ace-layer of the deposit ; and in the lower layers dead, and 
gradually crumbling down by the decomposition of their organic 
cement, and by the pressure of layers above." 

But it is not chalk alone which resembles the Atlantic ooze, 
in being composed almost entirely of organic remains ; it is not 
chalk alone, or the present deep-sea deposits, which the micro- 
scope has proved to be of organic origin. Many limestones have 
probably originated in this way. In Calabria, there is a yellow 
limestone, extensively used for building purposes, and recently 
some casts of shells of moUusca from this limestone were brought 
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to me, and the substance proved, when ground into thin sections 
and examined by the aid of the microscope, to be largely made mp 
of organic matter. Then there is what is called the Fnsnlina 
limestone, in Russia, entirely built up of a peculiar type of Forami- 
nifera, named Fusulina ; and on the shores of Australia, a deposit 
is being formed by reinains of Orbitolites, Foraminifera almost 
identical with those which play so large a part in the formation 
of the Calcaire Grossier of the Paris basin. . There are also the 
Nummulitic limestones of the Alps and Pyrenees, where a gigan- 
tic form is found which does not need the microscope to reveal 
its presence or to observe its structure. 

Quite another kind of rock has by the same aid been dis- 
covered to consist of an accumulation of the remains of creatures 
closely allied to the Foraminifera, and as minute. These are the 
Polycystina, organisms identical with the others so far as their 
living bodies are concerned, but differing from them in the fact 
that their shells are siliceous instead of calcareous. No such 
mountain masses are built up of their remains as are formed 
by the Foraminifera, but, nevertheless, extensive deposits occur 
in ancient rocks, where they compose nearly the whole substance, 
as in the case of the ^' Barbadoes Earth," in which they attain a 
thickness of 1,100 feet. It was proved during the Challenger ex- 
pedition that these, too, are widely diffused over the oceans at the 
present day. Apart from their geological and zoological im- 
portance, they are certainly amongst the most beautiful, if, indeed, 
they are not the most beautiful, objects which can be exhibited 
under the microscope. Some large models of several species are 
to be seen in the British Museum (Natural History Collections), 
South Kensington, where also is a series of British Foraminifera. 

From the animal kingdom to the vegetable kingdom is at this 
point a natural transition, inasmuch as the first rock-forming 
plant which I wish to name, is one which closely resembles the 
Polycystina in one particular, but one only. Though I call this 
a plant, no one unacquainted with biological studies would ever 
dream, on seeing that organism for the first time, that a Diatom 
was such. Where they resemble Polycystina, is in their siliceous 
frustules. Diatoms are unicellular Algae with an outer coating of 
silex. Some of the rock-forming Foraminifera are sufficiently 
large to be well discernible by the unassisted sight, but Diatoms 
are far too minute ever to have been known but for the aid of the 
microscope. They vegetate both in marine and fresh water. Al- 
most any pond will furnish examples, and very favorite objects 
they are with those who use the microscope more as a scientific 
toy, than as a means to a serious end. The elaborate markings 
which they exhibit, are indeed very extraordinary, only more 
extraordinary than the wonderful variety and symmetry of their 
forms. In the fossil state, the markings are as sharp and distinct 
as in recent specimens, and the very highest powers of the micro- 
scope, and the greatest finish which can be given to the lenses, do 
not appear to have exhausted their availabilities as tests of the 
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perfection of the instrument. In the neighborhood of tiie Medi- 
terranew S^a their frustnles form strata, which are alternate 
with beds composed of the remains of Foraminifera. The city of 
Richmond, in Virginia, is built upon a layer of rock, eighteen 
feet thic^ composed entirely of Diatoms. In Wales, in Ireland, 
in Scotland, Norway, Sweden, etc., diatomaceous deposits also 
occur. In the two last-named countries, the rock is known as 
" mountain-meal," and is actually mixed with flour in times of 
'scarcity. Dr. W. B. Carpenter thinks that as the material loses 
from a quarter to a third of its weight by exposure to a red heat, 
there seems to be some probability Siat it contains organic matter 
enough to render it nutritious. 

The vegetable origin of coal was of course well ktiown before 
the microscope revealed the fact that very often the minute cel- 
lular structure of the plants has been preserved. Not only have the 
spore cases and spores of many of the plants of the coal period 
been distinctly made out under the microscope, but important 
results have been obtained by an examination of sections of their 
stems. 

These are some of the cases where the microscope has been of 
value in geology. The reader must not suppose that their enume- 
ration has nearly exhausted the subject. Our purpose has merely 
been to give a general idea of the application of the microscope 
to the science in question, and we have seen its importance as a 
method of recognising the minerals occurring in igneous rocks, 
and the probable origin of igneous rocks themselves. We have 
seen, likewise, that the organic nature of rocks, forming sometimes 
huge masses of the earth's crust, has been demonstrated. These 
are, to the geologist, no small matters, as they underlie some of 
the theories by which some people have been startled and alarmed, 
perhaps so needlessly. W. MAWBlU 
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" The despotism of custom," says John Stuart Mill, " is every- 
where the standing hindrance to human advancement ;" and in 
another passage of his great " Essay on Liberty," on which I cannot 
at this moment lay my finger, he contends that it is often useful 
to be vehement in one's individuality, if only as a protest against 
the tyranny of convention. I have the honor to agree with Mill ; 
and in an age like this, which is so void of real belief, and so full 
of hypocritical profession, I hold it is a good thing to deliberately 
shock Mr. Bumble and Mrs. Grundy. I have not lightly taken 
this position, nor shall I lightly abandon it. It has subjected me 
to twelve months' imprisonment in a Christian gaol, but that ter- 
rible experience has not converted me. Nor will it ever do so ; 
for if I did not quail when the prison lay before me, I am not 
likely to quail now the prison lies behind me. 
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Every friend of progress, to which liberty is the only road, is 
bound to resist the despotism of custom in the sphere of intellect, 
even though he is not prepared to defy it in the ordinary course 
of life ; for there lies the citadel of our freedom, and if it be 
maintained intact, it is always possible to attempt the occupation 
of the enemy's outposts and the subjection of his territory ; while, 
if we lose thaty we lose at once our possession and our hope, our 
present and our future. 

This effort is incumbent on us even when we are confronted 
with honest custom, but it is a still more imperative duty when 
the custom is dishonest. There is an immense moral difference 
between prejudice and hypocrisy, and we are bound to treat them 
with different measures of respect. I would simply refuse to 
obey the one ; I would despise and defy the other. 

Now I contend that what Freethinkers have to face at present 
is not prejudice but hypocrisy. The masses of the people are 
profoundly indifferent to religion. But there are special classes 
who are very much interested in its maintenance, and others who 
regard it as the touchstone of respectability. All the privileged 
orders know it is the cement of the social edifice in which they 
enjoy their prosperous lives. Bishop Warburton well said of the 
Church of England, for instance, that it has been from of old the 
cradle and the nursery of the younger aristocracy ; and we might 
go still farther, and say that the Church has been a mere outpost 
of the Peerage and the Throne. All the official classes, too, look 
upon religion as the sanction of the only system they can imagine 
as fulfilling the conditions of social order ; and, with very few 
exceptions, this applies to every grade, from a prime minister to 
a policeman. Next come our great middle class, against whom 
Mr. Arnold is always inveighing for their low ideal of life. They 
find in religion their chief source of excitement; they fill the 
churches and chapels, according to their social grades ; and they 
are the most illiberal section of society outside the narrow field 
of Dissenting politics. They are not dogmatists ; they know little 
of theology ; they patronise High, Low, or Broad Church, just 
according to the fashion of their social circles ; and they are in- 
different to almost everything except the name of Christian, the 
costume of clergymen, and the weekly meeting in some conse- 
crated " house of God," where they see their friends, criticise the 
fashions, and take a spiritual anodyne from the man in the pulpit, 
who persuades them to rest satisfied with the great gospel of 
"getting on," and, after bestowing a propitiatory trifle on the 
poor, to leave all the rest to their Maker. 

Dare anyone call the motives respectable that induce these 
people to support Christianity ? Has anyone the audacity to call 
their motives honest when they answer opposition with imprison- 
ment, rob their antagonists of political and social rights, answer 
every appeal for fair play with derision, and eke out their want ol 
logic with the most unscrupulous slander ? 

The masses of the people, I have said, are profoundly in- 
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different to religion, yet their early training has induced emotions 
in them, which may lie dormant all their lives, but may also be 
roused into activity on critical occasions. They pay a kind of 
deference to " the cloth ; " and, although at a very respectful dis- 
tance, they display a kind of veneration for " sacred subjects." 

Does not this suggest to us a danger and a duty ? The danger 
is that these masses may be incensed against us by the designing 
charlatans of orthodoxy, who can so easily play upon their uncon- 
scious prejudices. The duty is to destroy the reverence with 
which they contemplate religion. Reason is useless, for, as I have 
said they are mentally indifferent. The only effective means is 
ridicule, and ridicule is blasphemy. Whether it be fine or coarse 
does not affect the question. Blasphemy of some kind is clearly 
necessary, if Freethought is to reach the masses who are the great 
depositories of power. As George Meredith says somewhere, we 
cannot create force ; he is the wise man who discerns it, and he is 
the strong man who employs it. Let us, if we can, be wise and 
strong. 

Recurring now to the classes who are interested in supporting 
Christianity, I say that they exhibit the grossest hypocrisy. Now 
hypocrisy cannot be confuted, but it may be shamed ; and this 
idea has been the motive of all great satire from Juvenal to Pope 
and from Lucian to Voltaire. And even if we fail to shame it, there is 
a clear gain in holding it up to the scorn and hatred of mankind. 
This is the task for our powers of ridicule, and I repeat that 
ridicule is blasphemy. 

Reason is for the most part useless among the educated classes 
also, simply because it is unnecessary. I appeal to every man who ever 
m.oves in professional, scientific, literary, or artistic circles, whether 
he does not find nearly all their members sceptics. The fact is 
generally taken as a matter of course. Piety would be regarded 
as the sign of a weak mind in such quarters. But the pity is 
that these people, whose influence on the masses would be so 
potent if they only exerted it, remain silent ; partly because, 
with all their professed scorn of Mrs. Grundy, they are miserably 
under her thraldom, and partly because their somewhat artificial 
lives stultify their manhood, making them usually fastidious, and 
sometimes finical. A good strong, and even violent, breath of 
satire is perhaps as wholesome for these people as for their 
" inferiors." 

Let us now view our subject from a different standpoint. 
Why was I sent to gaol ? The common answer would be for 
" outraging people's feelings." But this answer is entirely false. 
My indictment charged me with being wicked and profane, with 
being instigated by the Devil to displease Almighty God, with 
having published certain " blasphemous libels." And the judge 
who sentenced me to twelve months' imprisonment, plainly stated 
that he did so because I had prostituted the talents God had 
endowed me with to the service of the Devil. I was sent to gaol 
for no other crime than my uncompromising Freethought. 
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Mr. Justice Stephen contends — and I thoroughly agree with him 
— ^that according to the law of England any attack on Christianity 
is blasphemy. Lord Coleridge takes a different view, but one 
sentence of his summing-up on my third trial in the Court of 
Queen's Bench is a virtual surrender of his novel position. " It is 
perhaps worth observing," he said, " that this law of blasphemous 
libel first appears in our books — at least that cases relating to it 
are first reported — shortly after the curtailment or abolition 
of the jurisdiction of tiie Ecclesiastical Courts in matters 
temporal. Speaking broadly, before the time of Charles II. 
these things would have been dealt with as heresy, 
and the libellers so-called of more recent days would have 
suffered as heretics in earlier." Does not this admission confirm 
my statement to the jury that the blasphemy laws are a relic of 
the law of heresy ? Does it not confirm Mr. Justice Stephen's 
argument that they are simply founded on the " hateful principle 
of persecution ? " 

What, I ask, is to be done when honest men can be imprisoned 
under such a law ? Many will reply, Agitate for its repeal. Good ! 
but that is a very slow work, and we may have to wait long before 
we achieve any practical reform. Something is needed in the 
meanwhile. Our very agitation may die away unless we feed it 
with something more substantial than hope. We must show more 
than a Platonic love for freedom, and prove our devotion by deeds 
as well as words. When the Abolitionists in America strove to 
abolish slavery, they did not rest satisfied with passing resolu- 
tions. They gave their protest against the vile law a more prac- 
tical turn. They protected the runaway slave. How much 
grander than the most eloquent resolutions is the spectacle of a 
Theodore Parker writing his sermon, with a loaded revolver on 
the desk, and a fugitive slave concealed in the back room ; or a 
Walt Whitman, with his loaded rifle, at the cabin door, calmly 
standing sentinel over a sleeping slave exhausted with his flight. 
I say it is not the conveners of public meetings who do most to 
abolish iniquitous laws, but those who defy them, and fan the 
sacred fire of insurrection with the breath of their heroism. And 
so with the Blasphemy Laws, it is our wisdom no less than our 
duty to violate them ; and if we do this deliberately rather than 
tentatively, courageously rather than timidly, defiantly rather than 
apologetically, we- shall win another victory for Freedom, in the 
precise way in which all her former conquests were achieved. 

When the Blasphemy Laws are repealed, and equal justice is 
shown to all forms of opinion, I will consider the question of 
taste. Until then I hold it a duty to go on doing the very thing 
which is forbidden, because it is forbidden ; to persist in the line 
of attack which is most distasteful to privileged orthodoxy, because 
it is distasteful ; to resist tyranny at the point of its assault, 
because that is necessarily the point of danger. 

In the whole history of the world liberty was never conceded ; 
it was always conquered ; and until the law of England no longer 
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protects one form of opinion and menaces another, until, in short, 
the partial and odious law under which I and my friends were 
imprisoned like felons is repealed, blasphemy is our duty. To 
sum up in a sentence, I hold that the proper answer to a blas- 
phemy prosecution is to blaspheme. 

6. W. FOOTB. 



JEpitaitfts (cmrionft) ^ncieiit ati& Sllod^vtt. 

Oompiled by Chables Hebbbbt.^ 



** My own Bjpitofph.^ 

'' Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought so once, but now I know it." — (Toy. 

Ths late Walter Sa/vage Lamder wrote the followmg Imea as Ma otvn Bjpitojph, 

** I strove with none, for none were worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and after Nature, Art 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart." 

From TexctSy America. 

" Here lies my poor wife, 
A sad slattern and shrew. 
If I said I regretted her, 
I should lie too." 

On a Welsh Wife. 

" This spot is the sweetest IVe seen in my life. 
For it raises my flowers and covers my wife." 

On the Death of Stephen Bem/na/nt, Esq,, of Woolwich. 

" Here's a remnamt of life, and a remnam,t of death 
Taken off at once in a remnant of breath. 
To mortaUty this gives a happy release. 
For what was the remnant proves now the whole piece." 

On Isabella Yotmg. 

** Beneath this stone, a lump of clay. 
Lies Isabella Young, 
Who, on the twenty-fourth of May, 
Began to hold her tongue." 

Old Men's Hospital Norwich* 

In Memory of Mrs. Phebe Crewe, who 

died May 28, 1817, Aged 77 years. 

" Who during fortv years' 

practise as a midwife 

in this City, brought into 

the world nine thousand 

seven hundred and 

thirty children." 
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In Melrose Church, 

" Earth builds on earth, castles, and towers ; 
Earth says to earth, all shall be ours ; 
Earth walks on earth all clad in gold ; 
Earth goes to earth sooner than earth wold." 

On a Butcher, whose name was Lamb, 

" Beneath this stone lies Lamb asleep, 
Who dy'd a Lamb, and lived a sheep ; 
Many a Lamb and She^p he slaughtered. 
But Butcher Death the scene has alter'd.** 

On Dr. Haines, in Bvdgwich Church, Sussex. 

" Without this wall 
Lyeth the body of Craudley Dr. Edw. Haines, 
For to maintain his family spared no pains 
To ride and to run, and to give reliefe 
To those which were in pain and griefe. 
Who the 30th April entered Death's strait gate, 
From the birth of our Saviour 1708 ; 
And about the age of 33, 
And had his father's virtues in every degree. 
And left behind him, when he left this life. 
Two likely sons and a loving wife, 
And about thirty-six weeks after 
His wife and relick was brot to bed with a daughter. 
Which 3 we desire to live 
Not to beg, but to give. 

His eldest son Edw. was then 6 years and 10 months old, 
And John about 3— rboth dufEer and bold. 
Amongst all the doctors, tho' there were many, 
He is as much missed as any ; 
Like to most mortals to his practice he was a slave 
He catched the small-pox and died — ^and lies here in his graye.' 

On a Lawyer. 

** Here lies John Shaw, 
Attomey-at-Law ; 
And when he died. 
The devil cried, 
* Give us your paw, 
John Shaw, 
Attbmey-at-Law.* " 

In Berkley ChwrchycMrd. 

" Here lies the Earl of Suffolk's Fool, 
Men called him Dicky Pearce ; 
His folly served to make folks laugh 

When wit and mirth were scarce. 
Poor Dick, alas, is dead and gone. 

What signifies to cry P 
Dickys enough are still behind 
To laugh at by-and-by. 

Buried June 18th, 1728, aged 63." 
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An Engine'Driv€r*8 Epitaph. 

in the cemetery at Alton, Illinois, there is said to be a tombstone bear- 
ing the following inscription :— 

** Mj engine is now cold and still, 
No water does my boiler fill, 
My coke affords its flame no more. 
My days of usefulness are o'er ; 
My wheels deny their noted speed. 
No more my guiding hand they heed ; 
My whistle — it has lost its tone. 
Its shrill and thrilling so and is gone ; 
My valves are now thrown open wide, 
My flanges all refuse to glide ; 
My clacks — alas ! though once so strong, 
Befuse their aid in the busy throng ; 
No more I feel each urging breath. 
My steam is now condensed in death ; 
Life's railway o'er, each station past, 
In death I'm stopped, and rest at last." 



Parental Rights. 

A mother sobb'd over a seven year child — 
My babe, my boy, my bedfellow ! This day 
bitter — ^bitter — snatches thee away 

From mother's breast and kisses ! I am wild, 

Thinking of what will be. My boy, beguiled, 
Will grow to manhood, and his love will stray, 
Mine now, mine only. All the pretty play. 

The lisping lessons, all the times he smiled 

Or pouted, will come back to me, alone. 
O the long torture ! He^ being truthful, said, 
" We part, keep you the babe. In seven years' time 

** I take nim." And he takes thee ! 

They are gone. 

Gone. O my heart ! O English law I crime ! 

Justice will kill that law, when I am dead. 

Omicbon. 




The serious riotings at Cincinnati, involving heavy loss of life, and 
the statement that these riots arose out of a widespread belief amongst 
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the citizens that the administration of justice had been persistently tam- 
pered with, most give serious concern to every lover of Bepublicanism, • 
and well-wisher to the United States. America, which receives each year 
millions of discontented from all parts of the world, has at the best no ^ 
easy task in moulding these discordant elements into earnest law-abiding 
citizens. Judge Lynch is bad enough in the unsettled extreme west, but 
we had hoped that his day had passed in Cincinnati. 

The miners' strike at Anzin, in France, has been complicated by some 
collisions between the people and the authorities, and there have been 
several arrests. In three or four cases explosives have been used against 
obnoxious workmen. 

The rejection by the French Senate of the Paris Municipality Bill, 
twice passed by the Chamber and notwithstanding the endorsement of the 
Bill by MM. Jules Ferry and Waldeck-Bousseau, is an unpromising inci- 
dent. Strife between Senate and Chamber would be unfortunate, if all 
else were peaceful. 

It is seriously stated that the French Government have instructed 
Admiral Courbet to seize certain islands belonging to China, in order to 
compel an indemnity from the Celestials for the cost of the war in 
Tonquin. But will Cfhina pay or fight P 

Leave has been given by the Belgian Chamber of Bepresentatives 
to introduce a Bill for the suppression of the religious oath in judicial 
proceedings. The Deputies of the Eight opposed the introduction, and 
declared their intention to contest the bill at every stage. The oati^ 
struggle raised by the Northampton contest has now its counterpart, more 
or less accentuated, in most civilised countries. 

In Spain more rumors of conspiracy and numerous arrests. Senear 
Sagasta, who represents an exceedingly influential minority, and Senor 
Zorilla, who is supposed to be the active cause of every stef) against the 
Monarchy, are just now two of the most important men in the Feninsula. 
All Spaniards who take any interest in reasonable politics are working 
hard in view of the general elections ; bat it is possible even now that a 
f^ronunciamievvto may precede the dissolution of the Cortes. 

In Egypt the outlook is not encouraging. At Cairo English officials 
and Egyptian officials cannot work together. In the Soiman we have 
killed some thousands of Arabs, with absolutely no useful result to our- 
selves or to anv one else. The evil of secret diplomacy is illustrated in 
Mr. Gladstone s declaration on April 7th, that there exists in the archives 
of the Foreign Office some written covenant by the late Tory Government 
to support the Government of the Khedive in Egypt. 

The second reading of the Franchise Bill has been carried by •& niuo- 
rity of 130, the Irish members voting en masse for the Bill, aflft Mr* 
Goschen — amidst ironical cheering — voting against it. The Lordd abeuld 
think twice before afEronting such a majority. It is, however^, thought 
that they will reject the Bill. In Committee, Mr. Woodall is t»4Bave 
(and may, perhaps, have moved before this is published) a woman's 
suffrage amendment, in which he has my heartiest good wishes a^ 
my regret that I am, by mere brute force, hindered from recording ' 
my vote in favor of his amendment. I am told that if women had votes 
I should not b& returned for Northampton. Even if this be tme I sboold 
support their having votes. 
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As a supplement to the Govemment Franchise Bill, the Commons 
have read a &rBt time a Tory Bill for the redistribution of seats, in which 
the doctrine is laid down of an approach to one seat for every 55,000 
persons. The title of the bill is ** to adjust the number of electors in 
some constituencies of the United Kingdom, and to provide for a more 
e<|ual distribution of the duties of the representatives, having considera- 
tion to population and taxation." How long is it since ** equal electoral 
districts figured as one of the six points of the People's Charter P 

Just at the moment the French Senate destroyed the Paris Municipal 
Eeform Bill, the English House of Commons gave leave to Sir William 
Harcourt to introduce the Bill for reform of tbe London Corporation, ana 
for the creation of a new municipality. There is grave doubt as to whether 
the measure will pass this session ; but its introduction is at any rate a 
notice to the wealthy city companies, and the practisers of great feasting, 
that their day of rejoicing is passing away. 

The Northampton struggle continues. Many provincial Liberal and 
Badical Associations have protested by formal resolution against the 
infringement of Northampton's constitutional rights, but the London 
press refuses to give any publicity to these protests. The Crown suit to 
test the legality of the votes given on February 11 bh is to have a solemn 
trial at bar, and Sir Hardinge Giffard is entrusted with the congenial task 
of endeavoring to prove that "heretic" is the equivalent of outlaw. 
Possibly before the next Comer appears a judgment may have been given 
on this point. 

Sevebal arrests have been made which apparently gi^e some hope that 
the police are on the track of at least some of the reckless criminals who 
injure L*eland by using dynamite in England, regardless of whom it may 
injure, and who practice individual murder in L'eland as a means of terror. 
Besides the terrible results to person and property from the use of dyna- 
mite, there is arising a most serious, and possibly long-enduring, injury 
to liberty. Under pressure from ^the Austrian, Russian, and French 
governments, Switzerland— which has given free home to the political 
refugees of all Europe, affrighted and indignant that her hospitality has 
been abused to plan outrage — is now arresting and expelling those said to 
be Nihilists and Anarchists. In England a new secret ijolitical police, 
under the special direction of the Home Office, is developing to meet the 
new form of monstrous perversion of chemical knowledge as an agency in 
political warfare, and in America a strong feeling is being aroused against 
the right of asylum hitherto so freely accorded and recently so much 
abused. Chables Bbadlaugh. 



SCIENCE 

DRNER 




Noiktre for April 10th says that a '' human skull has just been discovered 
in a bed of clay near Podbaba in the neighborhood of Prague. A few 
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days previonsly a mammoth tusk was f onnd in the same locality. The 
color of the skull proves that it was lying in yellow diluvial loam. It is 
remarkable on account of its very flat forehead and the thickened eyebrow 
bones, thus closely approaching the well-known Neanderthal skull. Its 
facial angle seems to be even smaller than that of the latter, although an 
exact measurement is impossible on account of the absence of part of the 
jawbones." 

The same number contains a most deeply interesting article from the 
pen of Dr. Marshall Ward on the investigations lately made by Professor 
Sachs on the formation of starch in leaves. The general results of his experi- 
ments are that the formation of starch goes on with extreme rapidity during 
hot bright days — from 20 to 25 grains of starch per square metre of leaf- 
surface bein^ by no means an excessive quantity per day; during the 
nights foUowmg such days vigorous growth takes place. Certain practical 
suggestions flow naturally from these experimental results. If leaves are 
wanted for fodder, they should be gathered towards evening, when fullest 
of starch ; if they are wanted for stimulants or sedatives, as tea and to- 
bacco, then thev should be gathered in the morning, by which time the 
starch, formed during the preceding day, will have been to a great extent 
changed into the alkaloids which give to these plants their characteristics. 



In the obituary of the month we must place, with extreme regret, the 
name of Mr. Nicolas Triibner, the well-known Orientalist and the great 
publisher of Ludgate Hill. Mr. Triibner died at the age of 67. His loss 
will be seriously telt by all interested in Oriental literature, for no man in 
the world had done so much to make the riches of Oriental genius acces- 
sible to the Western student. The English reader also owes to Mr. 
Triibner the translations of many great German philosophic works, and 
his well-known *' English and Foreign Philosophical Library " found a 
welcome in all thoughtful and cultured homes. It is to the discredit of 
the English press that while it gave column after column to the death and 
funeral of a very ordinary young man, because he happened to 
be a prince, it has scarcely noticed the death of this eminent and 
useful Grerman. During the month have also died: Dr. Siegfried 
Aronhold, a Germcui naturalist ; Emanuel Griebel, a German poet, 
said to be the greatest lyric genius produced by G-ermany since 
Heine ; Francois Mignet, the French historian, the oldest member of the 
French Academy; Elias Lounrot, the Finnish poet, who collected and. 
published the myths of Finland ; Charles Eeade the well-known novelist ; 
H. J. Byron, the equally well-known dramatist; Jean Baptiste Dumas, 
the great French chemist, the pupil of CandoUe and Pictet and the friend 
of Humboldt. 

The International Ornithological Congress at Vienna, the first ever 
held, was opened on April 7th. England was not represented there, i 
regret to say, but Germany, France, Austria, Russia, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and Sweden were to the fore, while far-ofE Japan and Siam had also 
sent exhibits. The Congress closed on April 11th, and the next will be 
held in Switzerland, three years hence. 



Dr. Clement Godson contributes to the Illustrated London N&ws of 
April 12th an interesting article on ** A Thermostatic Nurse,*' which he 
has in use at the City of London Lying-in- Hospital. "It is constructed 
on the same principle as the Champion Incubator for eggs, now so largely 
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employed ; it differs from it in being arranged with a cradle above the 

water-tank, instead of having a drawer below The case of the 

Thermostatic Nurse is of wood, divided horizontally into an upper and 
lower compartment by a shallow inclosed tank of ^water, which extends to 
within two inches of the woodwork all round, this interval being left to 
allow of free access of air from the lower to the upper part. Above the 
water tank, and supported on slips of wood, is a cradle for the reception of 
the infant, which is kepc in view through a glass window on the top of the 
a^fjaratus/' By various arrangements the heat is regulated automatically. 
This '* nurse " is in use at Lille and at Brussels, as well as in London, and 
is found most useful, especially in the case of delicate children. A similar 
apparatus, the ** Incubator,'' at Paris, has been very successful in rearing 
sickly infants ; Auvard says, that " infants suffering from cedema, or a 
serous infiltration of the tissues, caused by the low state of vitality at 
birth and the effects of the external temperature, who under ordinary 
circumstances died at the rate of sixteen out of twenty, were reared in the 
Incubator in the pKroportion of seventeen out of twenty-one infants so 
treated.'' Such artificial nurses would conduce enormously to the health 
and comfort of babies left at a creche. 



The German Cholera Commission has had its labors rewarded with 
considerable success. The bacilli found by Drs. Koch, Fischer and Gaffky 
in the intestines of persons who died of cholera in Egypt, have also been 
found by them under similar circumstances in India, and a ;jroung English 
surgeon has succeeded in inoculating a pig with the cholera virus. X trust, 
however, that the doctors may not insist on vaccinating us against cholera 
by introducing cultivated bacilli into our unfortunate arms. 



On March 31st, Professor Huxley, P.R.S., presided over a meeting 
held at the rooms of the Royal Society, called for the object of founding 
an association to form and support a marine biological station on the 
southern coast of England, similar to the one near Naples, which has been 
of such rare use to students. 

Annie Besant. 




The invasion of England, dramatically, by America continues, prosper 
•ously to all concerned. England has gained in the matter of new and 
quaint forms of art ; America has gained dollars. Mr. Lawrence Barrett 
has appeared, first at the Langham Hotel, second at the Lyceum. The 
connexion between gastronomies and things theatrical, has thus been 
made; more close than by Mr. Mowbray's reproaches to the critics in re 
chicken and champagne. I am writing in an out-of-th6-way Derbyshire 
village, and know nothing as to Lawrence Barrett's success, faint praise, 

X 
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or failure, on Saturday, April 12th, at the Lycemn. Bat I do porotest 
against the growing practice of fattening up the dn^matic critics with din- 
ners and sappers, before they know whether they are to greet a prodigal 
son, or one tnat is virtaoas, histrionically speaking. Amongst the motley 
crowd that responded to Wilson Barrett's invitation to meet his namesake 
at feeding time, were maltitadinous critics, very few of whom would have 
the courage to write post-prandial adverse notices, if adverse writing 
were deserved. These ante-ludal meals discount criticism, and place it at 
a discount 

Wilson Babkett's Claudian *' grows by what it feeds on." That is, it 
improves as the run of the piece len^hens out. In *' Progress " of this month 
I give an account of the play and its bearing upon AHi generally, as ex- 
haustive as my study of it permits. 



Eboab Bbuce has been most unfortunate at the Prince's. He has had ^ 
succession of failures. And this, although he depended upon such well? 
known authors as Gilbert and Henry A. Jones, such notable actors as 
Beerbohm Tree and Miss Lingard. Through all the succession of reverses^ 
me former admirable artist has steadily advanced, growing in favor with 
'*gods," and men in other parts of the house tha^ the gallery. Befor^ 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, despite his inartistic name, lies a great artistic , 
future. For Edgar Bruce I can only wish one more reverse — a reverse of tiie^' 
picture. Mr. Bruce relied upon '* Breaking a Butterfly " to catch and replace 
the falling fortunes of the theatre, after Gilbert's post-dated cheque, *' The 
PiJace of Truth,'* had been dishonored. The piece was called an adapta- 
tion of nsen's ** Norah." It was a mutilation. The dramatists describe it 
as founded on the Swedish drama. They should have described themselves 
as foundered on the wonderful play. They have made themselves no- 
torious by nearly rendering Ilsen, who ought to be known by all English 
readers, commonplace. 

It is impossible in the disject/wm membrum of a single note, to give even 
those who have read Norah an idea of the way in which, once again, the state- 
ment of a great social problem is missed by the averse English mind, and 
the more t£m hint at its solution in the Now or the Hereafter, is ignored. 



The problem is the relation of woman to man, the solution is equality 
of the two sexes, in place of the subserviency of the one. Norah, never 
instructed of her husband, has, in pure ignorance, forged a bill. Under 
Ilsen, the husband reproaches, condemns her, and then the storm blowing 
over, would have her as before, the doll of their doll's house. She leaves 
the house and him. Under Jones and Henman, the husband takes the 
crime on his own shoulders, the storm blows over and they live happily 
ever after. —,,,.,,- 

The sad death of Henry J. Byron reminds us that we have passed 
beyond the age (or hour), or dramatic writing, in which smart dialogue 
atoned for want of character and incident. The work of Messrs. 
Jones and Herman t^lls us that the time of fruit on the dramatic fig-tree 
is not yet come. 

Maxt Andsbsok has left us for a time. The impression she has left is 
one of a woman of surpassing loveliness with some taste for acting. I 
jMbW her Galatea in the last week of her stay at the Lyceum. It was statueflqoe 
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all thraagh ; not once was I moved even towards the tears into which Mrs • 
Kendal was wont to plunge me. Miss Amy BoseUe and the scenic artists 
alone had can^ht the greater inspiration of Mr. Grilbert's idea. In '* Oomedy 
and Tragedy,' the fundamental chord is a discord. No one can sympathise 
with the deceitful husband and wife ; the only person who invites our 
evteem, and he does not command it, is the Begent or villain of the play. 
Nevertheless a great actress would have carried all these and us away on 
tkte whirlwind of passions that the author has dreamed in that speech 
when, her husband engaged in deadly combat, the actress is laughing and 
crying at heart with her frivolous guests. But Miss Anderson is not a 
great actress, and the dream of the author is not realised. 

Edward Avbling, D.Sc. 




MAY. 

Grass lawns are such an indispensable feature in modem gardens, that 
few possessors of a villa, with however small a piece of ground attached to 
it, but aims at having a section of it laid out in grass. Now, as the time 
is at hand when lawns will give unmistakeable signs that they require 
attention, that the scythe and the mowing machine must be set to work to 
keep them in order, and as this also is the time when many small gardens are 
laid out or altered, and as, more or less, grass enters into the composition 
of all, or nearly all of them, a word on the subject may not be inappro- 
priate. And here we urge upon all who have it in view to lay out new 
ground, or to make alterations in old, that a matter of consideration for 
them is to take care that they lay off their grass, so that it shall be easily 
worked and kept. We have, in our time, seen many illustrations of ama- 
teurs neglecting this, and who, in consequence, have been greatly taken 
aback at the expense involved in keeping it in proper order during the 
growing season. Large quantities of turf are had in such a maimer that 
neither scythe nor machine can be used on it. It is formed into such 
sharp angles, both horizontally and vertically, so thickly planted with 
shrubs, etc., or roots and rocks form such intricate passages, that nothing 
but the small hand-shears can be made to cut it, and this, it is well known, 
is a very slow method of grass cutting, and yet, in some localities, it must 
(te somewhat extensively practised. Many years ago now, in Dublin city, 
we had occasion to look out for a garden laborer to mow short grass, and 
one applicant who put in an appearance, gave us to understand he had had 
long experience at the work, but when we offered him a scythe to give 
proof of his handiwork, he answered : " Ah ! bedad sir, I can only clip 
with the shears ;*' but, as it was a scythesman we wanted, we had to tell 
him that he was too like the clown in '' All's well that ends well," who 
said: 

*< I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir, 
I have not much skill in grass." 

x2 
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We have known instances of amatenrs, who, with an eye to the fanciful 
in gardening, have had their gardens laid out in such a single that although 
nearly the one-half was turf, there was scarcely a part where anything but 
the shears could be used. Such places may look fairl]^ well while the grass 
was inactive, but when the growing season arrived it was found that the 
ordinary labor was not sufficient by two thirds to keep them in order, and 
as their owners had not calculated on the additional expenses of employing 
the extra help required merelvto clip the grass, they found they had com- 
mitted a grand error, for of all things that tend to make a garden un- 
attractive nothing is more effectual than neglected turf, and that still more 
BO when formed into steep banks, narrow windings, fanciful edgings, or 
fantastically formed figures or beds on lawns. In very small gardens 
which take less to manage, such intricacies of turf in certain situations 
may be excusable, as it can be more easily controlled, but even here some 
consideration ought to be given to the time that can be spared during the 
summer for keeping it close and neat, as, where this can be done some of 
the prettiest effects can be produced by a well-planned combination of turf, 
shrubs, and flower-beds. 

In gardens of some size, where turf is extensively used, it is of im- 
portance to apply it to the best effect without incurring such an additional 
expense as may become irksome to the owner, or the chance of the turf 
proving a source of trouble and vexation to the gardener, for if true taste 
IS economical in any one thing it certainly is so in the matter of laying 
down turf, and we cannot see wh^ it cannot be done to the best 
effect where the scythe or the machine can be used effectively. Gentle 
slopes and undulations of turf generalljjr look well, and these can be 
mown, but steep banks are, as a rule, neither attractive to the qjq nor 
comfortable to traverse, and we are certain they do not compensate in any 
way for the extra time necessary to keep them in order. In laying out 
new grounds, and where turf m sufficient quantity cannot be secured, 
then resort must be had to the sowing of grass seeds'. Where possible, 
however, all edgings should be laid with old turf. Where this is at hand, 
all walks, clumps, beds, borders, eto., can be neatly defined with it, and 
l^e ground being levelled to the inner edges of the turf, and soothed off 
and sown, it gives the place so far a finished appearance. 

Of grass seeds there are an immense variety, since the genus is the 
most extensive, constituting, as it is said to do, according to Lindley, 
perhaps a twelfth part of the described species of flowering plants, and at 
least nine-tenths of the number of individuals comprising the vegetation 
of the world. We could give the names of the grasses that should go to 
constitute a good ** Lawn Mixture " for sowing down ornamental grounds, 
but we could not guarantee to the amateur who might be ready to adopt it 
and to order the varieties we should name, that the seedsman to whom he 
might entrust the order would supply them true to name ; but, to the 
credit of the seed trade in general, we will say this, that upon an order for 
any number of pounds weight of the •* Best Lawn Mixture " being en- 
trusted to a respectable member of it, the amateur is likely to receive in 
return seeds which, if properly sown on well-prepared soil, will enable 
hito soon to say, with Gronzalo, in " The Tempest " : 

<< How lush a green the grass looks." 

Or, with Lysander, in '* Midsummer Nights Dream: 

" Phcebe, doth behold 
^ Her silver visage in the watery glass, 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass. 

In -the kitchen garden, this month should be a busy one, and all favor- 
able weather should be taken advantage of to push on operations. Where 
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any main crops have failed, more seed should be sown ; where they hare 
partially failed procure plants, if possible, to fill up. Beet: thin the 
plants to a foot apart when they are small ; fill up vacancies with those 
orawn out — they will make as good plants as the others. Brocoli : make 
another sowing of both early and late sorts, the former to come in in 
October and November, and the latter late in Spring. Cabbage : earth up 
those that were planted early in Spring. Leeks may be sown in a square 
patch, from which to be afterwards planted in lines for winter use. reas : 
stop the early sorts as soon as the firat blossoms are well set ; it will hasten 
the filling of the pods. Parsnips require to be thinned to nine inches 
apart,* if wanted well grown. 

In the flower garden, push forward late propagated stock, and endeavor 
to keep the whole healthy, and growing slowly in the pots. Our own 
practice is to expose such to the weather as freely as circum6ta^ces will 
admit, but never to such an extent as to brown the foliage and dry up the 
tissues. 

In the greenhouse, the amateur should look well after all stock in- 
tended for next winter's work. With this in view, he will attend to the 
early-sown Chinese Primroses and Cinerarias to bloom in October and 
November. Sow another pan of each some time this month, to come in 
for Spring decoration. Although, in hot sunshine, a slight shade may be 
necessary for the sake of the greenhouse plants, this must be used 
sparingly when the weather is unsettled, for, without abundance of light, 
flowers never color properly, and they soon fade if kept in too shady a 

Sosition. Attend carefully to watering. The New Holland Twiners, when 
one flowering, ought to have their shoots well trimmed in before growth 
commences. W. Eldeb. 
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In Psyche,^ "Ida" has an article on "What is Truth?" A useful 
point is well put in connexion with prayer for fine weather ; but the 
article is marred by meaningless references to ** God." 

The Ghristiom Socialist^ is always instructive reading ; and for us, who 
are neither Christians nor Socialists, it has this advantage, that it is 
equally free from the superstitious bigotry of the ordinary Christian, and 
from the brutal bigotry of the ordinary Socialist. 

We have received two pamphlets ' which are worth reading, but with 
much of which we profoundly disagree, from the pen of Mr. S. Smith, 
M.P. 

1 Psyche. Edited by Ida. London: W. Reeves, 186, Fleet Street, E.G. 
a Christian Socialist, London : W. Reeves, 186, Fleet Street, E.C. 
8 " National Progress and Poverty." " Fallacies of Socialism Exposed." By 
Samuel Smith, M.P. London : W. Reeves, 186, Fleet Street, E.G. 
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Mr. Smith, M.P., shows in a third pamphlet^ that he has not grasped 
the distinction between raw material and wealth. Two letters, one from,, 
Mr. Alfred Wallace, and one in answer from Mr. Smith, form an interest-^ 
ing appendix. 

Six more of Colonel Ingersoll's lectures ' are in the market, imd we 
merely draw attention to them. 

Mr. Mawer, pleasantly known to oar readers, issues a chatty pamphlet 
for dwellers on the Lincolnshire Wolds.* 

A new venture in Freethou^ht literature has been fairly floated. It 
consists of a fortnightly publication, each issue containing a lecture, com- 
plete in itself, of some well-known Freethought advocate.^ 

Two useful pamphlets have been published by Mr. Bradlaugh. Onot 
containing the correspondence between himself and Sir Stafford North- 
cote, is an interesting addition to the growing literature on the Constitu- 
tional Bights' question. The other will prove a useful weapon against the 
lundom member for Woodstock, when he has the impudence to solicit the 
votes of the Birmingham " dregs."' 

Yves Guyot's remarkable work on " Prostitution,"* exposing the hann^ 
of Parisian regulation of vice, is now issued in English, and deserves a: 
very wide circulation. 

• Wide and varied reading is shown by Dr. Hardwicke's " Popular Faith 
Unveiled,"^ a book that would have deughted the heart of the late Myles 
McSweeny. Much valuable information for the controversialist is here 
put in convenient form. 

We have received a pamphlet in favor of the Deceased Wife's Sister 
BiU,^ and one against Socialism.^ 

Mr. Campbell's pamphlet ^^ is instinct with humanity, and generous 
longing for a nobler state of society. It is a pity that he, like Mr. Greorge, 
talks of '' conditions laid down by the Almighty Maker." One very true 
remark, however, he makes ; after eloquently describing the joy of beauty, 

^ << Nationalisation of the Land." By S. Smith, M.P. London : Kegan, Paul, 
Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square, £.C. 

2 " What Must I do to be Saved ? " Parts I. and II. « The Spirit of the Age." 
Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. " Orthodox Theology." 
Tunbri^ Wells : H. Seymour, Science Library. " The Dying Creed.** Progresdve 
Publishing Co., 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. " Interview with Ingersoll." Paine 
Press, 8 and 9, Finsbury Street, E.C. 

« " How the River Lud cut through Hubbard's Hills.*' By W. Mawer, F.G.S. 
Louth : J. Mawer, 91, Eastgate. 

* The Atheistic Platform. "I. What is the use of Prayer?*' By Annie 
Besant. <'IL Mind considered as a bodily function." By Alice Bradlai^. 

« « Correspondence between Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., and Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P.** '* John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough ; the Mob, the Scum, and 
the Dregs." London : Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 

« "Prostitution." By Yves Guyot Translated by E. B. Truman, M.D. 
London : Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 

7 "The Popular Faith Unveiled." By H. J. Hardwicke, M.D. Sheffield: 
published by the Author, at 69, Wostenholm Boad. 

8 " A Burning Question.*' London : A. Kingdon and Co., 62, Moorfields, E.C. 
» " Socialism a Snare." London : Wade and Co., Ludgate Arcade, E.C. 

w "The Robbery of the Poor." By W. H. P. Campbell. London: The 
Modem Press, 13 and 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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the elory of natnre, the delight of poesy and of song, Mr. Campbell says : 
•• Of all power to nse it— and sadder, more bitter thought still— of all wish 
to nse it, yon rich men and women of England have robbed the poor/' 

*' D " has issued two fine songs with music for the use of musical 
unbelievers.^ 

Mss Constance Naden has a very graceful and cultured poetic muse 
1 her songs ' would be pleasant comrades in a sprinetide ramble. 



and her songs 




Bacon auotes an ancient story, to the effect that a sceptic in Pagan 
times was led into a temple, and was bidden to look at a picture of all 
those who had been saved from shipwreck after having offered up prayers 
and vows to the Grods. *' Do you not now acknowledge," he was asked, '^ the 
power of the immortal (JodsP " " Aye," he answered quietly, " but where 
IS tljB picture of those who were drowned after they had paid their prayers 
and vows P " " Men mark when they hit," says Ibacon, " but they never 
mark when they miss." 

A CLEB6THAN observiu^ a member of his flock about to drink off a ^lass 
of brandy, arrested him in the act by exclainung : *' Don't drink uiat ; 
brandy is the worst enemy you have." ** I know that," replied the erring 
one, " but you know we are commanded by Scripture to love our enemies.^ 
** That," said the clergyman, ** is perfectly true, but I am not aware of 
any command that we should swallow them." 

In an old English primer, the whole edition, by the omission of the letter 
c at the beginning of a word in the third Hne, was printed as follows : — 
*' When the last trumpet soundeth. 
We shall not all die ; 
But we shall all be hcmged 
In the twinkling of an eye." 

The ConsUUbUoncbl tells a story of an American young lady, who had 
just been married to a captain in the navy. The bridegroom having been 
ordered to join his ship, the bride wrote to the Secretary of the Navy, and 
referred him to the 5th verse of the 24th chapter of Deuteronomy, which 
says : — ** When a man hath taken a new wife he shall not go out to war, 
neither shall he be charged with any business ; but he shaU cheer up his 
wife which he hath taken.*' 

1 " A Hymn of Futurity. Humanitas permanet" By J. H. l^rj. London : 
City Music Store Company, Moorgate Street, E.C. 

2 « Songs and Sonnets of Springtime." By C. C. W. Naden. London : C. 
E^;an Paul and Co., 1, Paternoster Bow, E.C. 
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IKfl^ StotQ of Ifiiordftno Bruno. 

♦ 

(^Cdntinued from page 251.) 
Of the stay of Giordano Bruno in Lyons we know nothing. At 
that time Lyons was a centre of printing, and from the presses of 
Lyons poured out books which spread over Europe carrying light. 
Did Bruno long to see with his own eyes those printing presses 
which then seemed so wonderful ? We cannot say. But we 
know that his stay in Lyons was very brief, and that he passed on 
to Toulouse. But in Toulouse was no safe resting place for Bruno. 
Toulouse boasted itself the bulwark of the faith against there- 
forming tide, and soon threats resounded from every side against 
this heretic visitor, who, coming from the city of Calvin, was 
worse infidel than Calvin himself. Thirty-six years later a fellow* 
countryman of Bruno, Vanini, the Neapolitan, was burned alive 
for heresy in that same city of Toulouse, and Bruno was wise in 
quitting it, and in seeking rest in more liberal Paris. An exciting 
journey was that of our young Italian through France, " A long 
and vast tumult," he himself styled it. Papist and Huguenot 
Were fighting against each other with equal religious ferocity, 
equal religious fanaticism. " The Papists rased the churches of 
the Huguenots ; the Huguenots pillaged the sacristies of the 
Papists ; blood flowed in town and in country ; fanaticism stifled 
family affection and civic friendship ; the priests excommuni- 
cated with ringing bell and extinguished torch ; the pastors 
anathematised pharisaism and idolatry." ^ Through this Babel of 
wavering creeds the heretic went on his way, noting how religion 
desolated a beautiful land, and how Catholic and Protestant alike 
robbed and murdered to the glory of their gods. 

In 1582, Bruno saw stretching before him the long-dreamed- 

1 "Jord. Bruno." Par C. Bartholmess. A book that you young folk should 
read when you are old enough to understand it. 
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of city of Paris, Paris where he hoped to find an asylum, perhaps 
a welcome. There the Sorbonne stood as the type of unyielding 
bigotry, of protest against all new thought ; face to face with i* 
was the Royal College of France, welcoming the scientific spirit' 
welcoming the new light. Here, indeed, was a fair field for the 
knight-errant of Freethought, and here he put lance in rest to 
ciarge gallantly down on his old foe Aristotle, the idol of the 
Sorbonne. He asked permission to teach philosophy in public, 
and this being granted the young Italian was soon surrounded by 
crowds of adoring pupils, attracted by " his ready wit, and the 
Neapolitan warmth of his oratory." (Ibid.) Here was a teacher 
who made the dryest study attractive, the hardest subject easy. 
The king, Henry III., bade the young scholar attend his court ; 
for the monk's cell he had the splendor of the palace, for weary 
cloistered hours the joy of intellectual combat, of vivid Parisian life. 

" Giordano," said Henry brightly to him one day, entering his 
favorite's room, " Giordano, mon ami, I have good news for you. 
In the University a chair of Philosophy is vacant, and they tell 
me none can fill it better than a certain eloquent Italian, one 
Bruno, who has taken the town by storm." 

Bruno, who had risen to his feet as the king entered, flushed 
over brow and cheek. " A chair, sire," he faltered. *' A chair for me 
in the University of Paris ! I have dreamed of this at some future 
day, but I am yet too young, too unknown " — 

"Tut, tut," interupted the king. "Who better than you can 
draw the youth of Paris, or better control the same turbulent 
youth ? no easy task it hath been found, I warrant you. No 
hesitation, Giordano mio ; I will that a countryman of my mother 
shall fill a chair that he can fill so worthily." 

" Sire, I can but accept," answered Bruno, gratefully. " I shall 
indeed have found rest and peace here, after my long wanderings. 
And when will my duties commence, my royal and generous 
friend ? " 

"Commence? Oh at once," replied the king. "There are a 
few necessary formalities to be gone through, the signing of the 
papers, and so on. And, by the way, Giordano, you are careless of 
your religious duties. I do not remember me to have seen you at 
mass. Do not forget, my dear professor, that attendance at mass 
is one of the duties of your position." 
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Brnno started, and his bright eager face clonded, and became 
dark and set as flint. 

f " Did I understand your majesty rightly," he said, gravely:; 
as a professor I must attend mass ? " 

" Yes, surely,'* quoth the king, unnoticing the change of his 
companion's tone and face. " You would not have the professor 
set an example of irreligion to the university ? Oh, it is not a 
long business^ I assure you. You need not grudge such short losft 
of time, you busiest of men." 

■ Bruno turned and walked to the window, a sore conflict raging 
in his heart. The professorship gave him an assured position, an 
adequate income. After all, what was a mass ? A number of 
foolish words, of senseless phrases. He need only pretend belief 
in it all, and he would be safe, and might pursue his philosophical 
studies in peace. If he refused, not only would he lose the 
professorship, but the fickle and bigoted king might turn agamst 
him, and he might be driven from Paris, as from Italy and 
Switzerland, from Lyons and Toulouse. Only a mass. " Only a 
lie," muttered Bruno to himself between his teeth, and then hid 
brow cleared and his eyes shone out again bright and true ; he 
turned back to the king, who was gazing at him with surprise : 
' " Sire," he said gently, " you are goodness itself to an Italian 
exile ; be not angry that I cannot accept the condition annexed to 
the gift you honor me with." 

" The condition ? " questioned the king. " What condition ? " 

^^ Sire, the attendance at mass." 

" That is folly, Bruno. I have told you the service is brief, and 
however indifferent you may be to religious duties, no good 
Catholic should object to attending mass." 

" But sire," answered the young man, low and grave, " I am 
not a Catholic, and I cannot in honesty attend mass. Stay," he 
said pleadingly as the king started back in horror, " I have not 
wilfully deceived you ; my lectures have been on philosophy not 
on theology, and no question of my personal faith has arisen. 
Long ago 1 1 began to doubt ; I became a monk in '72, but study 
made my faith waver" — 

He stopped, for his pleading was unheard. Henry was pacing 
up and down the room, his face black as night. At last, he stopped 
and faced the young Italian. 
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** Do I understand you rightly?" he said sternly. "Do I 
underBtaaid that yon are not a Catholic ? that yon reject the 
atithority of Holy Chnrch, and are a heretic, a Lutheran, or a 
CaWinist, or perchance, one of the accursed Huguenot fanatics ? '^ 

" I auL not a Catholic," answered Bruno, steadily, " nor do I 
follow Luther, or Calvin, or any of the Huguenot Protestants. I 
am a philosopher, a man of science, and my thought fits not into 
any creed I know*" 

There was silence for awhile ; then the brave face and pleading 
^yes touched the king's heart, despite his religion, and he stretched 
out his hand to the young man bold enough to hold his own face 
to face with danger and with royal wrath. 

"Adieu I " he said gravely. " Be silent on your heresy, if you 
value your life. Holy Church has sharp arguments wherewith to 
convince the unbeliever, and there are seats more uncomfortable 
than that of a professorship burdened with a mass. I will pray 
our Blessed Lady to bring you to a better frame of mind, but if 
the doctors of the Sorbonne hear of your impious folly, even my 
favor may not avail to shield you." 

And as the door closed, Giordano's head drooped, and a weary 
look clouded the brightness of his face. Was he again to be a 
fugitive, a wanderer ? Was there no rest for the man who had 
outgrown the superstition of Christianity ? ANNIE Bbsant. 

{To he continued) 



Wlt^td 9l^ro^»« 



O A L I L f! O . 
Part H. 
The saddest part of Galileo's story begins with his stay in Rome. 
The Inquisition, the body of remorseless bigots who hated the 
bright, pure light of truth as bats hate the sunshine— these men 
began to persecute Galileo. They sent for him and formally 
^accused him of having taught and written that the sun moves 
round the earth, a doctrine, as they declared, utterly opposed to 
the holy scriptures. He was ordered, under pain of imprison- 
ment, to at once abandon and to discontinue teaching the truths 
that were so dear to him, and for whose sake he had toiled and 
watched and hoped through many long nights and days. For 
awhile he obeyed the church, and for sixteen years was silent. 
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But although during all that time his voice was not heard in the 
great world, yet his thoughts and pen were ever busy ; and at 
last he openly set the church at defiance by publishing a book 
called " The System of the World," wherein he explained and 
proved both his own views and those of Copernicus. 

Then was the Church indeed angry. This time Galileo had 
offended the Inquisition past all forgiveness, and must be punished 
accordingly. An old man, seventy yeiars of age, broken down by 
ill-health and trouble, he was a second time summoned before- 
the Inquisition. Then to him was opened the same choice, that 
once, in that very hall, had been offered Bruno. He was bidden 
to either deny the truths that were dear to him, and thus undo the 
noblest work of his life, or to suffer imprisonment, probably ta 
endure torture and death for their sake. Crushed by remem- 
brance of the cruel death that Bruno had been forced to suffer, 
dreading the terrible Inquisition who had him at their mercy,, 
and whom he knew to be utterly pitiless, he did what to us seems 
a shameful thing. 

One by one, he denied the facts and discoveries which he 
knew in his heart to be true, and which he must have felt were 
of immense value to the world, then and for all time. Kneeling 
before the assembled cardinals, and clothed in the sack-cloth robe 
of a penitent, the old man was goaded to give the lie to his most 
cherished beliefs, and to assert that the earth was stationary ; but 
it is said that when he at last rose from his knees, he stamped his 
foot and whispered to a friend, " E pur si muove ! " " And yet it 
moves ! " 

After a time Galileo was allowed to return to his own home^ 
but for many years he lived there as in a state-prison, watched 
by the Inquisition, and not even allowed to see his friends without 
the express permission of his tyrants. His was indeed a sad 
old age, for in addition to his public misfortunes, he was bur* 
dened with a weight of private grief and care, of which the 
outside world knew little or nothing. 

On the death of his father, while he himself was still little 
more than a youth, the care of an old mother, a brother, and two 
sisters, had fallen upon him as being the eldest son. The phi- 
losopher, the astronomer, who should have been spared all such, 
anxieties, was seldom free from care as to the money-matters of 
his family. Often, when needing rest after his manifold studies- 
and labors, he used to tax his overtasked brains as to how to find 
money for his married sisters, who wished to adorn themselves 
and their houses with a splendor befitting the dignity of the 
ancient and noble race of Galilei. But his greatest trouble was 
his younger brother, one of those selfish ne'er-do-well's who seem, 
born only to torment other people. This scapegrace was ever 
getting into debt or trouble of some sort, ever taking fresh ad- 
vantage of his elder brother's generosity and forbearance. But, 
again and again Galileo helped, forgave, encouraged him, giving^ 
up time, money, and thought to him and his affairs. 
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The chief interest of Galileo's home life centred, however, in 
liis daughter, Maria Celeste. For her, poor girl, there was no 
such thing as home life, for her father, in a foolish moment had 
placed her and her younger sister in a neighboring convent ; 
when little more than children these girls had been bidden to 
renounce the world and live to God alone ; henceforward convent 
walls had shut them out from all the "love and beauty and 
delight" that, had they but known, they might perhaps have 
found in that very world which the nuns told them they must 
hate and utterly renounce. But Maria Celeste, though wearing a 
nun's habit, was no nun at heart. All her thoughts, her time, her 
hopes, her love were devoted not to God, but to her father, whom 
she idolised with that self -abandoning love of which some women 
are capable. Forbidden by her vows to form any nearer ties, she 
lavished all the wealth of love that was in her heart on the father 
who had doomed her to the weariness and uselessness of convent 
life. When she ought, so might have said her fellow-nuns, to 
have been praying to the Virgin or Saints, she was writing tender 
little notes, full of love and devotion, to her old father ; often 
when she should have been studying some holy book, she was 
absorbed in one of Galileo's scientific treatises. Many a time when 
she might have been working for the good of the convent, she was 
stitching for him one of the deep linen collars then in fashion, or 
making some dainty little cake that she hoped might tempt his 
failing appetite. 

A most refractory nun was Maria Celeste, utterly and 
thoroughly worldly in her love and her life. There was nothing 
she would not do for the old father who was so dear to her — she 
even undertook to learn and recite in his stead the seven peni- 
tential psalms, imposed on him as a weekly pet^^ce by the Inqui- 
sition. But the hardships and poor fare of convent life had tried her 
health, and the terrible anxiety and sorrow that she suffered on her 
father's account when he was summoned before the Inquisition, 
brought on an illness from which she never recovered. The week 
after Galileo's return from the Inquisition she died, leaving her 
father nearly heart-broken. Writing of her to a friend, he 
described her as " a woman of exquisite mind, singular goodness, 
and most tenderly attached to me." 

The next trouble that beset Galileo was blindness, for him a 
terrible misfortune, since it prevented him not only from studying 
the w^ritings of other great thinkers and discoverers, but also 
from reading in the great book of Nature. 

One day he received a visit from a young Englishman, hand- 
some, full of life, youth, and hope, with beautiful blue eyes that 
must have gazed with reverent pity upon the blind, grief -stricken 
face of the aged philosopher. This was no other than the poet 
Milton, who little thought then that he himself would also know 
an old age embittered by persecution, saddened by blindness and 
painful memories. 
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G^ileo lived to be seyenty-eight years old. Up to the last he ^ 

continued to grapple with the scientific questions ohat had been the 
delight and solace of his long life. ^, 

The hatred of the Inquisition pursued him even beyond the < 

grave. This body of tyrants disputed his right of making a will 
and forbade that any Mnd of monument should be erected to his 
memory. But none such was needed. During his long and 
busy life, Gralileo had earned for himself a monument more 
glorious^ more enduring than any fashioned by sculptor's 
chisel. And just as we sometimes see a dark spot or streak stain- 
ing the fair white purity of marble, so the noble perfection that 
might have been in the life of Gralileo is sullied by that one hour 
of shame^ when he knelt on the hateful floor of the Inquisition 
Chamber. Yet while we blame^ let us remember that he was old, 
out of healthy and that he held, at least in part, the same creed as did 
his persecutors, and that he probably had that intense horror of 
the mere f acf^of death which is felt by many. Remembering how- 
much the world owes Gralileo on account of his great inventions and * 
discoveries, it is well to think tenderly and pitifully of the one 
sin that dims the glory of his life. 

No wonder the priests hated him, for did he not invent the 
telescope ? And the telescope, simple instrument as it seems to us 
now-a-days, when anyone can have it for the buying, is in reality 
a mighty power that has kindled in the world a great flame, 
scorching and withering errors that have long thriven, as foul 
things will thrive in darkness. 

In Gralileo's day the Bible taught, as it still teaches, that every- 
thing had been created for the ss^e of this world ; the sun to give 
her light by day, the moon by night, and then — as a sort of after- 
thought, " the stars also." 

But Galileo, gazing through his wonderful glass, discovered 
that some of these very stars, seemingly so small on account of 
their enormous distance from the earth, are in reality so immense 
that the earth is but a speck in comparison with them. Then, when 
he discovered Jupiter's moons, in common with other thinkers of his 
day he began to reflect that if, as the Bible says, the moon had been 
made to give light to the earth, no less must the moons of 
Jupiter have been created expressly for the benefit of that planet. 
Not this earth alone, but also many another planet, had, declared 
Gralileo, its attendant moons, or satellites, and possessed, like our 
world, its sun, the centre of its planetary system . 

Such facts as these were fatal to the narrow creed, based on 
falsehood and bigotry, taught by the priests of that day. Oalileo 
did giant service to tiie cause of progress, by gaining for men 
wider, truer knowledge of the great Universe, and of the laws that 
regulate its being. And if, as some fancy. Superstition and Ignor- 
ance, those grim monsters that too long have sucked the best 
heart-blood of humanity, are now in £eir last agonies, it was 
surely from Gralileo that they received some of their severest 
death-blows. J. 
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mSTOBIOAL SIMPLE AOEOSTIO. 

One of England's greatest sons, the friend of Milton and the foe of 
Charles L 

1. 
Sat on a throne and bade the sea stop. 

2. 
Eldest son of a conqueror, and brother of two kings. 

3. 
A devoted follower of Mahomet, and second caliph. 

4. ^ 
Empress of Germany, and for a brief space Queen of England. 

5. 
Four of this name reigned in England ; two were Normans, one a 
Dutchman, one a German. 

6. 
Oharing Cross recalls the name of this queen. > 

7. 
A great English archbishop, who defended English liberty against 
papal aggression. 

8. 
The father of French chemistry, slain by his country in a moment of 
madness. [8 marks.] 

CHARADES. 

1. My first is a possessive pronoun; my second is an obstruction to 
progress ; my third is the record of the past. [4 marks.] 

2. My first is the reverse of sell ; my second is the name of a king of 
BBshfUi ; my third and fourth together form the botanical name for the 
adherent stalk of the ovule ; my whole is descriptive of life. [4 marks.] 

BURIED BIRDS. 

1. What you do with your dinner. 2. Beating unhappy William. 

3. He makes fun of you. 4. Meat-seller. 5. Portion of a mountain. 

6. Two words for a quarrel. [6 marks.] 

[This list counts as two puzzles.] 

NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 

If 1^ 0Z9. of tea be worth | lb. of sugar, and ^ of a cwt. of sugar 
be worth ^ of a gallon of brandy, and i^ of a pint of brandy be worth 
15*75d. less than 1 lb. of tea ; what is the value of 12 lbs. of sugar ? 

The head and neck of my dog Jack measure 6 inches, his back is 
as long as his head and neck and twice his tail, his tail is as long as 
half his back less ^ of his back. How long is Jack ? 



ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES. 
HisTOEiCAL Simple Acrostic. — ^Vanini. 
Victor (Hugo). 
Ascham. 
Nero. 
Ivry. 
Nantes. 
Inca. 
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Ghabades. 
1. Maypole. 2. Wat-er-wag-tail. 

BiDDLES. 

Because they are stationary (stationery). 
Because it is full of jars. 

Okacked Nxtts. 

1. 1 acre produces 5 qrs. = 40 bushels. 

.*. If 1 acre produce 40 bushels, and 1 bushel weigh 60^ pounds, 
1 acre will produce 2,420 pound>^ ; and as 1 acre contaiins 43,560 
square feet 
.'. 1 square foot will produce -^^^ or ^. Answer -^ lb. 

Hawketb. 

2. Let the price of a sheep be represented by a;, and that of a pig 
by y. Then : — 

13a:+lly=49 and 7a:+33y=67. 
91a;+42dy=871 
91a;+ 77y=343. 
352^^=528 

y=528 ^£iiOs. 
852 
Andl8a;=49-16^ 
=82i 

''"^^ =£2 108. 
Price of sheep, £2 10s. 
)> „ pig, £1 lOs. 

Total MABks Possible;, 32. — Hawkeye, Quicksilver, Hypatia, Our 
Corner Man, Cetewayo, Thasso, Beelzebuh, Scheherezade, 32 marks; 
Aladdin, 31 ; Ottilie, Ajto, 28 ; Olivia, Wanda, 26 ; Albigeoise, 24 ; Crom- 
well, 22 ; Mignonette, ^1 ; Eureka, 18 ; Snowdrop, 14 ; ZeHe, 12 ; Bose- 

bud, 11 ; Jumbo, Munn, 8. 

To CoRRESPOMDENTS. — Cbomwell and Eureka. You made a slip 
just at end of Nut 1, giving 18 instead of ^, but as you showed your 
working, you only lost one mark. — Zelie. Look carefully at the 

A. worked- out 3ums. 

Young Folks' Puzzle-Ooenee Eules. 

Any girls and boys under 16 ^rears of age may send answers to any 
five (not more) of the puzzles given on page 319. Each must choose 
a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one or 
these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, but 
quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who have gained most marks during the year. 

London : Printed by Annie Besamt and Chables Bbadlaugh, 63, Fleet St., E.C. 
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June 1, 1884. 



By Annib Bbsant. 



VI. 

In December, 1867, I was married at St. Leonards, and after a 
brief trip to Paris and Southsea, we went to Cheltenham, where 
Mr. Besant had obtained a mastership. We lived at first in 
lodgings, and as I was very much alone, my love for reading had 
full swing. Quietly to myself I fretted intensely for my^mother, 
and for the daily sympathy and comradeship that had made my 
life so fair. In a strange town, among strangers, with a number 
of ladies visiting me who talked only of servants and babies — 
troubles of which I knew nothing — who were profoundly un- 
interested in everything that had formed my previous life, in 
theology, in politics, in questions of social reform, and who 
looked on me as "strange" because I cared more for the great 
struggles outside than for the discussions of a housemaid's young 
man, or the amount of " butter when dripping would have done 
perfectly well, my dear," used by the cook — under such circum- 
stances it will not seem marvellous that I felt somewhat forlorn. 
I found ref age, hbwever, in books, and energetically carried on 
my favorite studies; next, I thought I would try writing, and 
took up two very different lines of composition ; I wrote some 
short stories of a very flimsy type, and also a work of a much 
more ambitious character, "The Lives of the Black Letter Saints." 
For the sake of the unecclesiastically trained it may be well to 
mention that in the Calendar of the Church of England there 
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are a number of Saints' Days ; some of thes<i are printed in red, 
and are Red Letter Days, for which services iWe appointed by the 
Church ; others are printed in black, and are Black Letter Days, 
and have no special services fixed for then?/ It seemed to me 
that it would be interesting to take each of lihese days and vn-ite 
a sketch of the life of the saint belonging to it, and accordingly 
I set to work to do so, and gathered various books of history and 
legend wherefrom to collect my "facts.** I don't in the least 
know what became of that valuable book ; I tried Macmillan's 
with it, and it was sent on by them to someone who was pre- 
paring a series of church books for the young; later I had a 
letter from a Church brotherhood oflEering to publish it, if I 
would give it as an " act of piety " to their order ; its ultimate 
fete is to me unknown. 

The short stories were more fortunate. I sent the first to the 
Family Herald, and some weeks afterwards received a letter 
from which dropped a cheque as I opened it. Dear me ! I have 
earned a good deal of money since by my pen, but never any 
that gave me the intense delight of that first thirty shillings. 
It was the first money I had ever earned, and the pride of the 
earning was added to the pride of authorship. In my childish 
delight and practical religion, I went down on my knees and 
thanked God for sending it to me, and I saw myself earning 
heaps of golden guineas, and becoming quite a support of the 
household. Besides, it was " my very own," I thought, and a 
delightful sense of independence came over me. I had not then 
realised the beauty of the English law, and the dignified position 
in which it placed the married woman ; I did not understand 
that all a married woman earned by law belonged to her owner, 
and that she could have nothing that belonged to her of right.^ 
I did not want the money, I was only so glad to have something 
of my own to give, and it was rather a shock to learn that it was 
not really mine at all. 

From time to time after that, I earned a few pounds for stories 
in the same journal ; and the Family Heraldy let me say, has one 
peculiarity which should render it beloved* by poor authors; it 



^ This odious law has now heen altered, and a married woman is a person, not 
a chattel. 
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pays its contributor when it accepts the paper, whether it prints 
it immediately or not ; thus my first story was not printed for 
some weeks after I received the cheque, and it was the same with 
all others accepted by the same journal. Encouraged by these 
small successes, I began writing a novel ! It took a long time to 
do, but was at last finished, and sent off to the Family Herald. 
The poor thing came back, but with a kind note, telling me that 
it was too political for their pages, but that if I would write one 
of " purely domestic interest," and up to the same level, it would 
probably be accepted. But by that time I was in the full struggle 
of theological doubt,]and that novel of "purely domestic interest" 
never got itself written. 

I contributed further to the literature of my country a theo- 
logical pamphlet, of which I forget the exact title, but it dealt 
with the duty of fasting incumbent on all faithful Christians, and 
was very patristic in its tone. 

In January, 1869, my little son was bom, and as I was very 
ill for some months before, and was far too much interested in the 
tiny creature afterwards, to devote myself to pen and paper, my 
literary career was checked for a while. The baby gave a new 
interest and a new pleasure to life, and as we could not afford a 
nurse I had plenty to do in looking after his small majesty. My 
energy in reading became less feverish when it was done by the 
side of the baby's cradle, and the little one's presence almost 
healed the abiding pain of my mother's loss. 

I may pass very quickly over the next two years. In August, 
1870, a little sister was bom to my son, and the recovery was 
slow and tedious, for my general health had been failing for 
some time. I was, among other things, fretting much about my 
mother, who was in sore trouble. A lawyer in whom she had 
had the most perfect confidence, betrayed it ; for years she had 
paid all her large accounts through him, and she had placed her 
money in his hands. Suddenly he was discovered by his partners 
to have been behaving unfairly ; the crash came, and my mother 
found that all the money given by her for discharge of liabilities 
had vanished, while the accounts were unpaid, and that she was 
involved in debt to a very serious extent. The shock was a very 
terrible one to her, for she was too old to begin the world afresh. 
She sold off all she had, and used the money, as far as it would 

y2 
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go, to pay the debts she believed to have been long ago discharged, 
and she was thus left penniless after thinking she had made a 
little competence for her old age. Lord Hatherley's influence 
obtained for my brother the post of under-secretary to the Society 
of Arts, and also some work from the Patent Office, and my 
mother went to live with him. But the dependence was intoler- 
able to her, though she never let anyone but myself know she 
suffered, and even I, until her last illness, never knew how great 
her suffering had been. The feeling of debt weighed on her, 
and broke her heart ; all day long while my brother was at his 
office, through the bitter winter weather, she would sit without 
a fire, lighting it only a little before his home-coming, so that she 
might save all the expense she could ; often and often she would . 
go oiit about half -past twelve, saying that she was going out to 
lunch, and would walk about till late in the afternoon, so as to 
avoid the lunch-hour at home. I have always felt that the winter 
of 1870-71 killed her, though she lived on for three years longer ; 
it made her an old and broken woman, and crushed her brave 
spirit. How often I have thought since : " If only I had not left 
her I I should have seen she was suffering, and should have 
saved her." One little chance help I gave her, on a brief visit to 
town. She was looking very ill, and I coaxed out of her that her 
back was always aching, and that she never had a moment free 
from pain. Luckily I had that morning received a letter con- 
taining £2 2s. from my liberal Family Herald editor, and as, 
glancing round the room, I saw there were only ordinary chairs, 
I disregarded all questions as to the legal ownership of the 
money, and marched out without saying a word, and bought for 
£1 15s. a nice cushiony chair, just like one she used to have at 
Harrow, and had it sent home to her. For a moment she was 
distressed, but I told her I had earned the money, and so she was 
satisfied. " Oh, the rest I " she said softly, once or twice during 
the evening. I have that chair still, and mean to keep it as long 
as I live. 

In the spring of 1871, both my children were taken ill with 
hooping-cough. The boy, Digby, vigorous and merry, fought 
his' way through it with no danger, and with comparatively little 
suiffering ; Mabel, the baby, had been delicate since her birth ; 
there had been some little difficulty in getting her to breathe 
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after she was bom, and a slight tendency afterwards to lung- 
delicacy. She was very young for so trying a disease as hooping- 
coughy and after awhile bronchitis set in, and was followed by 
congestion of the lungs. For weeks she lay in hourly peril of 
death ; we arranged a screen round the fire like a tent, and kept 
it full of steam to ease the panting breath, and. there I sat all 
through those weary weeks with her on my lap, day and night. 
The doctor said that recovery was impossible, and that in one of 
the fits of coughing she must die ; the most distressing thing was 
that at last the giving of a drop or two of milk brought on the 
terrible convulsive choking, and it seemed cruel to torture the 
apparently dying child. At length, one morning when the doctor 
was there, he said that she could not last through the day ; I had 
sent for him hurriedly, for her body had swollen up rapidly, and 
I did not know what had happened ; the pleura of one lung had 
become perforated, and the air escaping into the cavity of the 
chest, had caused the swelling ; while he was there, one of the 
fits of coughing came on, and it seemed as though it would be 
the last ; the doctor took a small bottle of chloroform out of his 
pocket, and putting a drop on a handkerchief, held it near the 
child's face, till the drug soothed the convulsive struggle. "It 
can't do any harm at this stage," he said, "and it checks the 
suffering." He went away, saying that he would return in the 
afternoon, but he feared he would never see the child alive again. 
One of the kindest friends I had in my married life was that 
same doctor, Mr. Lauriston Winterbotham ; he was as good as he 
was clever, and like so many of his noble profession, he had the 
merits of discretion and of silence. 

That chance thought of his about the chloroform, verily, I 
believe, saved the child's life. Whenever one of the convulsive 
fits was coming on I used it, and so not only prevented to a great 
extent the violence of the attacks, but also the profound exhaus- 
tion that followed them, when the baby would lie as though 
almost dead, a mere flicker of breath at the top of the throat 
shewing that she still lived. At last, though more than once we 
had thought her dead, a change took place for the better, and the 
child began slowly to mend. For years, however, that struggle 
for life left its traces on her, not only in serious lung-delicacy, 
but also in a form of pileptic fits. In her play she would 
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suddenly stop, and become fixed for about a minute, and then 
go on again as though nothing had occurred. On her mother a 
more permanent trace was left. 

Not unnaturally, when the child was out of danger, I collapsed 
from sheer exhaustion, and I lay in bed for a week. But an 
important change of mind dated from those silent weeks with a 
dying child on my knees. There had grown up in my mind a 
feeling of angry resentment against the God who had been for 
weeks, as I thought, torturing my helpless baby. For some 
months a stubborn antagonism to the Providence who ordained 
the sufferings of life had been steadily increasing in me, and this 
sullen challenge, " Is God good ? " found voice in my heart during 
those silent nights and days. My mother's sufferings, much 
personal unhappiness, had been intensifying the feeling, and as 
I watched my baby in its agony, and felt so helpless to relieve, 
more than once the indignant cry broke from my lips : " How 
canst thou torture a baby so ? What has she done that she should 
suffer so ? Why dost thou not kill her at once, and let her be at 
peace ? " More than once I cried aloud : " God, take the child, 
but do not torment her." All my personal belief in God, all my 
intense faith in his constant direction of affairs, all my habit of 
continual prayer and of realisation of his presence, were against 
me now. To me he was not an abstract idea, but a living reality, 
and all my mother-heart rose up in rebellion against this person 
in whom I believed, and whose individual finger I saw in my 
baby's agony. 

At this time I met a clergyman — I do not give his name 
lest I should injure him — ^whose wider and more liberal views of 
Christianity exercised much influence over me during the months 
of struggle that followed. Mr. Besant had brought him to me 
while the child was at her worst, and I suppose something of the 
** Why is it ? " had, unconsciously to me, shown itself to his keen 
eyes. On the day after his visit, I received from him the follow- 
ing letter, in which unbeliever as well as believer may recognise 
the deep human sympathy and noble nature of the writer : — 

" April 21st, 1871. 
" My DBAS Mbs. Besant, — I am painfully conscious that I gave you 
but Httle help in your trouble yesterday. It is needless to say that it was 
not from want of sympathy. Perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say 
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that it was from excess of sympathy. I shrink intensely from meddling 
with the sorrow of anyone whom I feel to be of a sensitive nature. 

^ The heart bath its own bitterness, and the stranger meddleth not therewith.' 
It is to me a positively fearful thought that I might awake such a reflec- 
tion as 

* And conunon was the common place, 
And vacant chaff well meant for ^^rain.' 

Conventional consolations, conventional verses out of the Bible, and con- 
ventional prayers are, it seems to me, an intolerable aggravation of 
suffering. And so I acted on a principle that I mentioned to your husband, 
that * there is no x)ower so great as that of one human faith looking upon 
another human faith.' The promises of Grod, the love of Christ for little 
children, and all that has been given to us of hope and comfort, are as 
deeply planted in your heart as in mine, and I did not care to quote them. 
But when I talk face to face with one who is in sore need of them, my 
faith in them suddenly becomes so vast and heart-stirring that I think I 
must help most by talking naturally, and letting the faith find its own 
way from soul to soul. Indeed I could not find words for it if I tried. 
And yet I am compelled, as a messenger of the glad tidings of God, to 
solemnly assure you that all is well. We have no key to the * Mystery of 
Fain,' excepting the Cross of Christ. But there is another and a deeper 
solution in the hands of our Father. And it will be ours when we can 
understand it. There is— in the place to which we travel — some blessed 
explanation of your baby's pain and your grief, which will fill with light 
the darkest heart. Kow you must believe without having seen that is 
true faith. Ton must 

'■ Beach a hand through time to catch- 
The far-off interest of tears.' 

That you may have strength so to do is part of your share in the prayers 
of yours very faithfully, W. D ." 

During the summer months I saw much of this clergyman, 
Mr. D and his wife. We grew into closer intimacy in con- 
sequence of the dangerous illness of their only child, a beautiful 
boy a few months old. I had gained quite a name in Cheltenham 
as a nurse— my praises having been sung by the doctor — ^and Mrs. 

D felt she could trust me even with her darling boy while 

she snatched a night's sorely needed rest. My questionings were 
not shirked by Mr. D , nor discouraged ; he was neither horri- 
fied nor sanctimoniously rebuking, but met them all with a wide 
comprehension inexpressibly soothing to one writhing in the first 
agony of real doubt. The thought of hell was torturing me ; 
somehow out of the baby's pain through those seemingly endless 
hours had grown a dim realisation of what hell might be, full of 
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the sufferings of the beloved, and my whole brain and heart 
revolted from the nnntterable cruelty of a creating and destroying 
3od. Mr. D— lent me Maurice and Robertson, and strove to 
lead me into their wider hope for man, their more trustful faith 
in God. 

Everyone who has doubted after believing knows how, after 
the first admitted and recognised doubt, others rush in like a floods 
and how doctrine after doctrine starts up in new and lurid light, 
looking so different in aspect from the fair faint outlines in which 
it had shone forth in the soft mists of faith. The presence of evil 
and pain in the world made by a ** good God," and the pain falling 
on the innocent, as on my seven months' old babe ; the pain here 
reaching on into eternity unhealed ; these, while I yet believed, 
drove me desperate, and I believed and hated, instead of like 
the devils, "believed and trembled." Next, I challenged the 
righteousness of the doctrine of the Atonement, and while I 
worshipped and clung to the suffering Christ, I hated the God 
who required the death-sacrifice at his hands. And so for months 
the turmoil went on, the struggle being all the more terrible for 
the very desperation with which I strove to cling to some planks 
of the wrecked ship of faith on the tossing sea of doubt. 

After Mr. D left Cheltenham, as he did in the early 

autumn of 1871, he still aided me in my mental struggles. He 
had advised me to read McLeod Campbell's work on the Atone- 
ment, as one that would meet many of the difficulties that lay on 
the surface of the orthodox view, and in answer to a letter 
dealing with this really remarkable work, he wrote (Nov. 22, 
1871) : 

'' (1) The two passages on pp. 25 and 106 you doubtless interpret quite 
rightly. In your third reference to pp. 117, 188, you forget one great 
principle — that God is impassive ; cannot suffer. Christ, qu& Qod^ did not 
suffer, but as Son of M<m and in his hmmamty. Still, it may be correctly 
stated that He felt to sin and Ednners *as GUkL eternally feels' — ».d.» 
abhorrence ofsm amd love of the eirmer. But to infer from that that the 
IVither in his Qodhead feels the sufferings which Christ experienced solely 
in humanity, and because incarnate, is, I think, wrong. 

" (2) I felt strongly inclined to blow you up for the last part of your 
letter. You assxmie, I think quite gratuitously, that God condemns the 
major part of his children to objectless future suffering. You say that if 
he does not» he places a book in their hands which threatens what he does 
not mean to inflict. But how utterly this seems to me opposed to ihe 
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gospel of Christ. All Christ's reference to eternal punishment may be 
resolved into reference to the Valley of Hinnom, by way of imagery ; with 
the exception of the Dives parable, where is distinctly inferred a moral 
amendment beyond the grave. I speak of the unselfish desire of Dives 
to save his brothers. The more I see of the controversy the more baseless 
does the eternal punishment theory appear. It seems, then, to me, that 
instead of feeling aggrieved and shaken, you ought to feel encouraged 
and thankful that Grod is so much better than you were taught to believe 
him. You will have discovered by this time, in Maurice's * What is Reve- 
lation ' (I suppose you have the ' Sequel ' too P) that God's truth is our 
truth, and his love is our love, only more perfect and full. There is no 
position more utterly defeated in modem philosophy and theology, than 
Dean Mansel's attempt to show that God's justice, love, etc., are different 
in kind from ours. Mill and Maurice, from totally alien points of view, 
have shown up the preposterous nature of the notion. 

*' (3) A good deal of what you have thought is, I fancy, based on a 
strange f orgetfulness of your former experience. If you have known Christ 
(whom to know is eternal life) — and that you have known him I am certain 
— can you really say that a few intellectual difficulties, nay, a few moral 
difficulties if you will, are able at once to obliterate the testimony of 
that higher state of being P 

" Why, the keynote of all my theology is that Christ is loveable because, 
and Jtiet because, he is the perfection of all that I know to be noble and 
generous, and loving, and tender, and true. If an angel from heaven 
brought me a gospel which contained doctrines that would not stand the 
test of such perfect loveableness — doctrines hard, or cruel, or unjust — I 
should reject him and his trumpery gospel with scorn, knowing that 
neither could be Christ's. 

"Know Christ and judge religions by him; don't judge him by 
religions, and then complain because you find yourself looking at him 
through a blood-colored glass. ...» 

** I am saturating myself with Maurice, who is the antidote given by 
God to this age against all dreary doubtings and temptings of the devil to 
despair." 

On these lines weary strife went on for months, until at last brain 
and health gave way completely, and for weeks I lay prostrate and 
helpless, in terrible ceaseless head-pain, unable to find relief in 
sleep. The doctor tried every form of relief in vain ; he covered 
my head with ice, he gave me opium — ^whioh only drove me mad 
— ^he used every means his skill could dictate to remove the pain, 
but all failed. At last he gave up the attempt to cure physically, 
and tried mental diversion ; he brought me up books on anatomy 
and persuaded me to study them ; I have still an analysis made 
by me at that time of Luther Holden's ** Human Osteology." He 
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was wise enough to see that if I were to be brought back to 
reasonable life, it could only be by diverting thought from the 
currents in which it had been running to a dangerous extent. 

No one who has not felt it knows the fearful agony caused by 
doubt to the earnestly religious mind. There is in this life no 
other pain so horrible. The doubt seems to shipwreck every- 
thing, to destroy the one steady gleam of happiness "on the 
other side " that no earthly storm could obscure ; to make all life 
gloomy with a horror of despair, a darkness that may verily be 
felt. Fools talk of Atheism as the outcome of foul life and 
vicious thought. They, in their shallow heartlessness, their 
brainless stupidity, cannot even dimly imagine the anguish of 
the mere penumbra of the eclipse of faith, much less the horror 
of that great darkness in which the orphaned soul cries out into 
the infinite emptiness : " Is it a Devil who has made this world ? 
Are we the sentient toys of an Almighty Power, who sports with 
our agony, and whose peals of awful mocking laughter echo the 
wailings of our despair ? " 

(To be continued.) 



Sotialiftitu 



I HAVE been requested to criticise, from the Socialist point of 
view, the articles which Mr,. Bradlaugh has recently contributed 
to this magazine. Now to break a lance with Mr. Bradlaugh must 
always be a hazardous task, and the attempt can only be justified 
by confidence in the excellence of one's cause ; but since I, as a 
Socialist, do feel this confidence in the cause of Socialism, and 
since Mr. Bradlaugh has referred tome by name in his attack on our 
principles, I cannot refuse to accept the challenge and to champion 
the cause which he attacks, even on the enemy's ground. I must, 
begin by expressing my extreme regret that he should ever have 
adopted his present attitude of antagonism, and my sincere hope 
that this antagonism will not be permanent. That Mr. Bradlaugh, who 
has long been honorably known as the foremost advocate of the 
rights of a minority against the well nigh invincible bigotry and 
prejudice of the vast majority of his countrymen, should attempt 
to daunt the band of thinkers and workers who have taken up the 
defence of the rights of the producers of wealth against the 
arrogant claims of the privileged class which consumes without 
producing, and that he should do this by marshalling the figures 
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•which prove that our opponents are numerous and our enterprise 
correspondingly difficult, this is in our eyes a deplorable thing 
indeed. " What a falling off was there," we may well exclaim 
when we contemplate his present position. 

But since he insists on throwing down the gauntlet to Socialists 
all and sundry, it is not for us to decline to pick it up. And as a 
sort of preliminary shake-hands before the encounter, let me 
repeat the remark of a clergyman, himself a complete igrnoramus 
on the subject of Socialism, who has been prejudiced against even 
examining into its merits by the mere fact of Mr. Bradlaugh's 
opposition. Dismissing the subject as beneath his contempt, he 
unwarily let slip the words : " If there were anything in it, Mr. 
Bradlaugh would have been sure to take it up." It seems to me 
that these words are no small tribute, coming from his natural 
enemies the clergy, to the general belief in the honesty of his 
parposie, the power of his intellect, and the courage with which he 
has always maintained his opinions. 

With Mr. Bradlaugh's two first articles I have very little 
reason to disagree. For they deal almost exclusively with various 
Utopian Socialistic schemes, wherein bands of high-minded co- 
operative enthusiasts have attempted, with more or less — and 
generally less — success, to enable small communities, planted on 
principles of Socialism, to struggle for a season against the fatal 
environment of a stifling atmosphere of cut-throat competition. 
Obviously, the comparative success or complete failure of these 
interesting little experiments in what may be called the dilettante 
hot-house cultivation of Socialism on unnatural forcing-beds, and 
in abnormal conditions of growth, have no bearing whatever upon 
the question at issue between us, which is the historical develop- 
ment in due time of the hardy plant of organised international 
Socialism. For it is the main contention of the disciples of Karl 
Marx that the relentless evolution of economical force is im- 
placable in its purpose and unalterable in its march, by any 
schemes or dreams of an idyllic Utopia, that the progress of com- 
petition itself has only paved the way for Socialism, and that the 
tendency of the times towards the displacement of individual 
by collective effort, which has been working unrecognised beneath 
the surface of society for centuries, has at last become completely 
manifest to all. The ** company " is already the dominant factor in 
every department of the commercial and industrial world, while 
the individual is relegated to a position of considerably less im- 
portance than any single cog which plays its part in the mighty 
revolutions of the whirling wheels of our modern machinery. 
What scope for individuality is left to the farm-laborer who plods 
wearily at the plough-tail all day long ? What opportunities for 
intellectual developmenj are provided for the capitalist's toiling 
drudge, at hi§ perpetual round of the wearisome work of creating 
the wealth which others enjoy ? The voice of the factory wage- 
slave from out the ceaseless din and the choking atmosphere of 
his crowded workshop returns a derisive reply to all such queries. 
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Ask Mr. Fawcett himself^ th^ champion of in-diyidnalisniy if any 
sach opportunities exist ; he has embodied the most distinct of 
n^^tives in his latest book. With very few exceptions, the 
command of capital is absolutely necessary to preserve the indi- 
vidual from being crushed beneath the millstone of routine. 
Even the successful quack — ^that type of all that is basest in 
modem society-— cannot commence his swindling career without 
the command of borrowed capital wherewith to advertise his 
quackeries. But it is useless to dwell upon a point which has 
already been conceded by the enemy. It is denied by none that 
the great forces of society are wielded at will by companies of 
capitalists, with a view, not to the well-being of the workers, but 
to the accumulation of " profit " for themselves. The railways are 
a typical instance. Porters and pointsmen may be exploited to 
the uttermost, but so long as the shareholders can safely draw the 
resulting dividend their conscience sleeps. That the dividend 
rightly belongs to those who have produced it by their labor — 
tMs is a heresy which does not raise its head at the directors* 
annual dinner, and remains entirely unreferred to in the 
treasurer's report. 

Mr. Bradlaugh has especially directed his attack upon two of 
the publications of the Democratic Federation to which my name, 
among others, is appended. I have not the slightest wish to shirk 
the responsibility for either of these documents, and I will pro- 
ceed to examine the points attacked, though, as they cannot fairly 
be dealt with piece-meal, I would strongly urge the readers of 
this magazine to study the originals themselves. They are en- 
titled " A Summary of the Principles of Socialism," and " Social- 
ism made Plain," the last being merely a manifesto, and not an 
elaborate exposition or a reasoned proof. From the first of these 
Mr. Bradlaugh quotes, and denounces as mischievous in its im- 
plication, the statement that '^ gunpowder helped to sweep away 
feudalism, while far stronger explosives are arrayed against 
capitalism." I am glad to endorse his strong condemnation of 
^Hhe criminal madness" of those who would encourage the use 
in England of those weapons which the oppressed have been 
driven to employ in Russia. The Democratic Federation deplores, 
as much as he. can do, the fruitless attempts of anarchists to 
terrify society into taking the right turn by means of the spas- 
modic explosion of dynamite in its path ; but our opposition to 
the anarchists is sufficiently emphasised by the succeeding 
sentence, which he forbore to quote : " To avoid alike the crush- 
ing anarchy of to-day, and the fierce anarchy of to-morrow, we 
strive to help forward the workers to the control of the State, as 
the only means whereby such hideous trouble can be avoided, 
and production and exchange can be organised for the benefit of 
the country at lai^e." And the context {)roceeds directly with 
the advocacy of universal suffrage as the only way in which a 
peaceable issue is possible for the possessing classes. 

It is somewhat amusing to note that, except in a single sen- 
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tence, Mr. Bradlaugh keeps clear of the question of surplus-value 
altogether, although it is the key-stone of the Socialist argu- 
ment. The fact that " the iron law of wages" acting through, the 
competition of the labor-market, always tends to reduce the 
reward of the work of the ordinary unskilled laborer to what 
will suffice for his family's bare subsistence, however great may 
be the value of his work, this it is, which is the final condem- 
nation of the competitive system. For it follows from this that 
the working classes give back to the idle and employing classes 
the full value of their day's work in its first few hours, while for 
the remainder of the day they continue to create wealth, not 
for themselves, but for others to enjoy. And this remains true, 
as I have recently shown in the columns of the EchOy 

" even though particular employers of labor fail to secure any of the 
spoil for themselves, and consequently are reduced to bankruptcy. For 
the name of the non-producing classes is legion, and every one of them 
takes his tithe of the wealth which the workers produce. The share of the 
actual employer maybe little or nothing, but none the less does the lender 
of capital secure interest on his loan, the broker exact his brokerage, the 
lawyer make o£E with his fee, the middleman of every description pocket 
his profit, and the landlord make sure of his rent. Nor does even this 
es^ust the list of people who fatten upon the wealth which others pro- 
duce. For besides the profit which is cleared by the middlemen on every 
transaction, and besides the rent that goes to the landlord of the concern, 
we have alEK> to reckon up the rents that go to the various landlords of the 
different middlemen themselves, and finally the rate that is paid awav to 
support the paupers who have been thrown out of work by the introduc- 
tion of the last machine. All these numerous persons, whether willing or 
unwilling to work productively, are ultimately supplied with food and 
clothing, luxuries and necessaries, by those who do actually so work.'* 

Mr. Bradlaugh complains that in our statement of the theory 
of surplus- value, which is merely a necessary deduction from the 
theory of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, and all the noted econo- 
mists, that labor is the measure of value, we do not condescend to 
statistics, and give no proof that the amount of necessary daily 
labor for each individual is one hour, two hours, or three. But 
he must know very well that the exact amount cannot be precisely 
determined, simply because it is constantly diminishing with 
every fresh improvement in machinery, and is certain to diminish 
much more in the near future. The displacement of steam by 
electricity will diminish it largely, though under the present 
system it will, as J. S. Mill says, fail to lighten the day's toil of a 
single laborer, and will only dislocate the present organisation of 
numerous industries, throw numberless workmen into the work- 
house, ruin many employers, and present " the possibility of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice" to a few favored 
individuals of the privileged class. Since Mr. Bradlaugh *' takes 
leave to doubt" the statement that less than 1^ hours' woi-k per 
day might enable all to live in comfort, and since he will be 
naturally indisposed to give credence to a Socialist like Karl 
Marx, I will refer him to Mr. William Hoyle, who, in an un- 
guarded moment, being carried away by his zeal for temperance, 
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and forgetting that his figures may be used to furnish forth the 
armory of Socialism, makes precisely the same statement as the 
result of his deliberate calculations. But such is the strength of 
our position, that the miscalculation of one or two hours does 
nothing to weaken the force of the argument. Suppose, for an 
instant, what Mr. Bradlaugh will hardly dare to deny, that five 
hours' work is the necessary amount to keep all in comfort. The 
question then arises why a certain large number of people should 
be compelled to work for ten hours in order to exempt another 
large number from doing any work at all. The only answer to 
this is that the latter set of persons are in possession of the means 
of production, and that the rights of property demand that they 
should remain undisturbed. In reply to this we distinctly de- 
clare that such rights of property are merely wrongs, and are 
entirely incompatible with the laborer's true rights of property in 
the fruits of his own toil, since the claim to be allowed by society 
to live in absolute idleness at the expense of the workers, by 
consuming what they produce without doing anything in return 
for the boon, can only be characterised as an outrage upon equity 
and common sense. I have heard that Mr. Bradlaugh himself 
once declared that he intended to maintain the rights of those 
who labor as against those who " leech." Alas, the leeches more 
and more abound in spite of his declamation, and when Socialists 
suggest the application of the pinch of salt which will put an end 
to their powers of suction and compel them to disgorge their 
stolen goods, Mr. Bradlaugh's hands are held up in holy horror, 
and we learn with astonishment and regret that the divine right 
of property in other people's labor is as great a fetish in his eyes 
as was ever to others in olden times either the divine right of 
kings, or that divine right of priests which he has helped to 
destroy. 

With respect to the attitude of Socialists on this question of 
private property, Mr. Bradlaugh has a theory of his own. He 
asserts that Socialism necessarily involves its absolute denial, and 
tries to pose us by asking how we are going to get on without it 
in the ordinary business of life. Now although I look forward 
confidently to some future period when the idea of brotherhood 
will be realised by the whole human race even more strongly than 
it is at present by the family, yet the immediate aim of Socialism 
is not the abolition of private property, but its establishment, by 
means of the emancipation of labor, upon the only sound basis. 
It is private capital which we attack, the power to hire laborers 
at starvation wages, and not the independent enjoyment of the 
fruits of labor by the individual who produces them. Conse- 
quently Mr. Bradlaugh's manifold questions are manifestly irrele- 
vant to the issue, and fall purposeless to the ground. It is to be 
regretted that in his study of our manifesto, ** Socialism made 
Plain," he neglected to pay any attention to an important para- 
graph on private property, which might have set his mind at rest 
on that point. I will give the words : " Do any say we attack 
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private property?'* — ^Mr. Bradlaugh, to wit — "We deny it. We 
attack only that private property for a few thousand loiterers and 
slave-drivers, which renders all property in the fruits of their own 
labor impossible for millions. We challenge that private property 
which renders poverty at once a necessity and a crime." This 
single short quotation might have spared Mr. Bradlaugh the waste 
of a considerable amount of time, ink, and paper, which he has 
unnecessarily devoted to the explanation of the difi&culties of 
regulating newspapers, theatres, trades, travelling, and many other 
items, without a mental and moral revolution as sudden as it 
would be complete. Such a revolution is already growing apace 
in our midst, but it is by no means a necessary factor in the 
process of securing to the laborer the fruits of his toil. 

I refuse to be frightened by the menacing array of Mr. 
Bradlaugh's small army of statistics, intended to prove that the 
owners of property are more numerous than they seem. A large 
number even of these owners will have greatly more to gain than 
to lose by a revolution which would put an end to their "in- 
terest " in the National Debt, and ensure to them the full reward 
of their labor. For instance, Mr. Bradlaugh announces that the 
portion of the National Debt held by Friendly Societies is 
£7,587,218, and that this sum is the property of at least 2,309,225 
members in the United Kingdom. Consequently, the share of 
each individual is on the average little more than three guineas, 
and the dividend which annually accrues to each of these pro- 
pertied persons is slightly over two shillings. It does not re- 
quire a very high standard of intelligence to enable a man to 
perceive that Socialists, who intend to deprive him of these two 
shillings, and at the same time to secure to him the full value of 
his work, are proposing, not to diminish his income, but on the 
contrary, to raise it in a very large degree. So much for the 
statistical ninepins which Mr. Bradlaugh contentedly exhibits as 
an army of defence against the Socialists' assault. Not that I 
mean to assert that all his figures prove equally flimsy under 
examination. I am well aware that the organised opposition to 
oui" organised attack will be bitter and strong. But what then ? 
We fight for the principle of justice in a great international cause, 
and if we fall there will be others to sacceed us. We believe 
that the right will at last prevail, and we rejoice to give practical 
testimony to the truth that there is a higher motive power among 
men than the desire of individual advantage. 

'I cannot do better than conclude with a quotation from the 
" Summary of the Principles of Socialism " : " There are many 
difi&culties and dangers, the power of wealth is great, the un- 
scrupulousness of property knows no bounds. We are well aware 
of this : we see and do not shrink from the inevitable struggle. 
But the numbers over against us, the hosts who may be bribed to 
fight for their oppressors, even to their own hurt — there are 
thousands, perhaps millions of such men ? There are. We know 
that too. But in a cause like ours we refuse to recognise difi&cul- 
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ties ; with such misery; aronnd us we cannot stop to calculate 
forces ; with such a future before us we will never count heads." 
J. L. JOYNBS. 



All the cases of flowers in their relations to insects that have 
been examined hitherto, have been taken from the class of that 
great sub-kingdom of flowering plants which is usually regarded as 
the lower of the two. Every instance that has been studied is of 
the class Monocotyledones. Now we turn to the class known as 
Dicotyledones. The long name is given because the plants arti- 
ficially grouped together under that name have in the embryo 
within tibeir seeds two cotyledons or embryo-leaves. Correlated 
with this peculiarity of structure are leaves that are net- veined, 
not parallel- veined, and flowers whose sepals, petals, stamens are 
generally in twos or fives, or some multiple of two or five. 

Still pursuing the plan of subdividing the groups of plants — 
a plan so useful if we always bear in mind that it is man^s plan, 
not Nature's— our botanists make out two divisions of the Dicoty- 
ledones. Of these the lower is the OymnospermesB, the higher, 
the AngiospermesB. yv/Avos (gumnos) == naked, (nrtpfia (sperma) = 
a seed. The Gymnosperms, such as the pines and firs, hAve seeds 
that are not shut up within seed-cases or ovaries. A cone of a 
fir or a pine, if shaken, lets fall numbers 61 brown, winged seeds. 
This division includes only two orders, the CycadacesB and the 
Coniferse. The Cycads are tropical plants, only known to the 
English stay-at-home by certain trees that are met with in our 
green-houses. In the Crystal Palace many are to be seen labelled 
Cycas or Zamia. 

The ConifersB or cone-bearers are very rare, although not wholly 
absent in the tropics. They haunt especially the cold regions. 
33 genera and some 300 species are known. In this country we 
have three indigenous trees that are coniferous. (1) The Scotch 
fir, really a pine (Pinus aylveairis). This familiar red-brown, 
resinous tree, with the lai^e conical cones, extends as far south a^ 
Borneo, as far north as the Arctic Circle. (2) The juniper. A. 
shrub rarely rising to a greater height than 5 feet, with flaky, 
fibrous bark, crowded leaves, short, fleshy, blue-black cones. (3; 
The yew, whose height in England is from 15 to 50 feet, in India 
often twice as lofty. This March-flowering conifer is best known 
by its red, fleshy "berry." The "berry" is in reality a fleshy 
disk, within which lies the olive-green seed. 

Other members of the order are known as cultivated plants in 
our gardens, but are not " native here and to the manner bom.'' 
Cypresses, deodoras, thujas, are cases in point. The reader who 
has grasped that which was said in the earlier articles on the 
structure and functions of plants generally will see at once thac 
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the conifers are anemophilons, or dependent on the aid of the 
wind for fertilisation. From the spiked, yellow catkins of male 
or stamen flowers of the Scotch fir, a quarter of an inch long, the 
globose catkins of the juniper, and the small one with its single 
stamen of the yew, quantities of pollen are constantly ejected in 
the months of early spring ; and some of this must be carried by 
the winds — ^that, as we are only too painfully aware, abound at that 
doubtful season of the year — ^to the cones, where the seeds lie only 
half hidden. 

Angiosperms, the higher and larger division of the Dicotyle- 
dones, take their classification-name from ayytos (aggios)=a vessel, 
and oTr€p/ia(sperma)=a seed. Their seeds are enclosed within the 
ovaries, or seed-cases, that are the lowest swollen parts of the 
gyncecium or female organ of the flower. 

This division is a much larger one than its fellow, the Gymnos- 
permese. So many are the plants comprised under it that we cannot 
at once group them in orders without flrst marking off four sub- 
classes. These, with their long names, IncompletsB, CoroUiflorse, 
Calyciflorae, Thalamiflorse, are distinguished from each other by the 
way in which their petals, or the leaves of the corolla, are grouped 
in respect to one another and to the other organs of the flower. 
Thus the sub-class IncompletsB have no petals at all. Its members 
have flowers that are incomplete. One whorl, the corolla, is always 
wanting. Only three at most — calyx, androecium, gyncecium — 
are present, and in some cases only two, as the calyx has in these 
instances followed the example of the corolla, and vanished. Thus 
are left only the stamen and carpel whorls. But these are all that 
are absolutely essential to the reproduction of the flower. 

As the IncompletaB are destitute of the colored petals that are 
the eye-attraction to insects, we might expect that they would not 
as a sub-class be dependent upon insects for the transference of 
pollen. Birches, willows, mistletoes, elms, the beet, the nettle, 
the dock, are not names that conjure up ideas of color or of sweet 
scent. Again, when we remember that a large part of the plants 
ranged under the Incompletse are members of the natural order 
Amentaceae, we shall be reminded by that name that anemophilism 
is the rule in this group. For the Amentaceae are the catkin 
order (amentum = a catkin), and catkins or cats' tails, as the 
children call them, are the long yellow spikes of stamen 
flowers that you will see on the oak and beech in April 
and May and on the hazel a month earlier. Clouds of 
pollen are constantly emitted from these catkin flowers ; the 
catkins themselves are pendulous, easily stirred by the lightest 
breath of wind; the leaves do not, as a rule, appear until 
after the flowers and therefore do not interfere either with 
the carrying away or with the deposit of the fertilising dust ; the 
projecting stigmas of the female flowers are admirably placed and 
constructed for the catching and for the retention of stray pollen- 
grains ; in a word, you have in the AmentacesB the most complete 
set of wrangements for cross-fertilisation via the wind. 
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The order that is thus named after its male inflorescence com- 
prises four sub-orders, each of -which, so uncertain is our whole 
system of classification-nomenclature, is by many botanists 
regarded as ranking itself as an order. These are the Myricacese, 
including only one plant, the Sweet Gale or Bog myrtle (Myrica 
Qale)y a fragrant shrub of bog and moorland, greatly in vogue as a 
'^ herb '' among country folk ; the BetulaceaB, including two genera, 
Betula or the birch, and Alnus or the alder ; the Salicacesey whose 
genera are only two (Salix, the willow, Populus, the poplar), but 
whose species are nearly a hundred times that number ; and 
Cupuliferse, the cupule or cup bearing order. This last has its 
name from the '^cup'' of bracts more or less hardened in which 
rests the seed. In the oak {QiMrcus) this cup is of several hard 
scales that overlap one the other ; in the beech {Fagtbs) it is a 
leathery assemblage of four conjoined scales ; in the hazel 
(Corylus) it forms the husk, and in the hornbeam (Carpinus) the 
green, woody, strongly-nerved fruit with its single seed is enclosed 
by a single, leafy little bract. 

Of the twelve other orders of the sub-class Incompletse, that 
are met with in Great Britain, only one or two call for comment 
here. The order Tbymelacese has in this country only one genus 
(Daphne). This, known as the spurge laurel {D. Lav/reola) or the 
Mezereum (D.Mezereum), dwells only in England, and is a habitant 
of copses and woods. Its flowers are very fragrant and the calyx 
is as beautifully colored as many a corolla. We cannot doubt, 
therefore, that this order is entomophilous. 

In the AristolochiacesB the entomophilism is still more certain. 
Asarabacca (Asarum) and Aristolochia (Birthwort) are the two 
genera of the five that are known as members of this order that 
are to be found in England. The former uglily-named plant is a 
perennial herb with rather large, dark green leaves ; its flowers are 
solitary and of a lurid purple hue. In the month of May 
Asarabacca is visited by insects. 

Birthwort is still more interesting. It flowers later in the 
year than its companion genus, for June to September is its time. 
Its flowers appear in a cluster of from four to eight. They are 
yellow in color. The calyx is long and tubular. It is inflated 
below, and the expanded portion is succeeded by a contracted 
part immediately above. A narrow opening still higher up the 
flower admits small flies. These can pass down within the flower 
easily enough. True, the interior is lined with hairs ; but the 
hairs all point downwards, and allow the intruder to make its 
way down to the lower part of the calyx-tube. But they forbid 
the return of the insect. He is a prisoner. By and bye the 
gynoecium ripens ; for Aristolochia is one of those rare plants in 
which the gyncecium is ripe before the pollen of the same flower 
is ready. If the fly has been a visitor to another Birthwort ere 
the one in which he now is, he may have carried thence pollen, 
and this is now placed upon the stout, short, six-lobed stigma. 
Cross-fertilisation has taken place. After this, the stigma be* 
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comes no longer capable of fertilisation. Then the six anthers 
of the flower grow ripe, and cover the imprisoned insect with 
their discharged pollen. Now also^ the hairs shrivel and the 
prisoner can escape. He carries with him pollen that may be 
deposited on the stigma of the next Birthwort visited by him. 

Only one more order remains for consideration amongst our 
Incompletae ; this is the order that is regarded by many botanists 
as the most highly organised of all those ranked in this sub-clas^, 
the Polygonaceae. The order takes its name from the many knots 
or swellings to be seen on its stem. woXvs (polus) = many, yovw 
(genu) = Imee. In England, only one-eleventh of the thirty-three 
genera of Polygonaceae are known. These three are Polygonum 
(knotgrass, bistort), Persicaria, (black bindweed), Rnmex (dock, 
sorrel), Oxyria (mountain sorrel). How importaiit relatively to 
other Incompletse is this order in relation to insects, will be 
understood, if it is stated, that of the pages devoted to the Incom- 
pletse in the late Hermann Mtlller's "DieBefriichtungderBlumen 
durch Insekten " (The fertilisation of flowers by insects), one-half 
are occupied by an account of the Polygonaceae. 

Oxyria and Rumex are wind-fertilised, although they are at 
times visited by insects. And here it may be well to point out 
that insects do occasionally pay visits to flowers without neces- 
sarily benefiting the plants by way of helping their fertilisation. 
The insects find the pollen of value as food, or as yielding 
materials for such structures as the comb of the bee. It is certain 
that the heavily-pollened flowers of the Coniferae (cone-bearers), 
and of the A.mentaceae (catkin-plants), are visited for the sake of 
the pollen they afford, whilst as the female flowers are in no 
sense attractive, since they are without color, odor, or honey, the 
insect never frequents them. 

The genus Polygonum is of interest, as its twelve English 
species differ one from another in respect to their methods of 
fertilisation. Knot-grass {Polygonum aviculare) is anemophilous. 
It has tiny flowers, from -^th to |^th of an inch in diameter, 
generally white, or at best pink, in color. It has no honey-glands 
that might attract the insects that flit over the waste places where, 
from May to October, its inconspicuous, odorless flowers are open. 
On the other hand, some either species have larger flowers, more 
color, and honey. Bistort or snake-root (P. bistorta) has much 
larger and more attractive leaves ; its flowers are larger and always 
pink or red, and its anthers ripen, discharge their pollen, and 
decay before the stigmas are ready. So also buck-wheat 
(P. fagopyrum), beloved of so many animals, is not neglected 
by the insects. It is entomophilous. It grows as high as 2 feet 
6 inches, and its arrow-shaped leaves and purplish flowers are a 
good guide to the honey that is secreted by certain glands within 
the flower. 

On the whole, however, the sub-class, Incompletae, is one not 
very closely related to insect life. But the other three divisions 
of Angiospermeae, the CoroUiflorae, the Calyciflorae, the Thalami- 
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florae are groups in which we shall encounter scarcely any 
anemophilous plants. Let me explain the meaning of each of 
these- names. We use the word Corolliflorse for all orders whose 
members have the petals of the corolla united to one another, 
and not attached to the calyx. The dead nettle and the primrose 
are examples. We use the word Calyciflorse for all orders whose 
members have the petals attached to the calyx, whether the petals 
themselves are joined to each other or not. Roses and fuchsias 
are examples. We use the word Thalamiflorae for all orders 
whose members have the petals free one from another, and free 
also from the sepals. The chickweed and the buttercup are 
examples. 

The CoroUiflorse, whose petals are united, and are also not 
attached to the calyx, will engage our attention next, and as they 
include such plants as the periwinkle, sage, coT^slip, foxglove, 
nightshade, bindweed, forget-me-not, and heath, it is clear that 
there will be much to study in their relations to the insect world. 

Edward Aveling, D.Sc. 



(To he continued,) 



tftroimfi Siberia^ 

CConttnued froni page 290.J 
II. 

After passing sentence the Government did not delay long in 
removing me from Odessa. A day or two of waiting — I was 
hardly conscious whether the time was long or short ; I felt a 
stupid indifference to all that might now befall me ; I had 
nothing more to risk, nothing more to hope for, nothing more to 
gain or lose, I had only to endure — but it was only a day or 
two, and then I was sent, with forty-four other political prisoners, 
to Moscow. Poor fellows ! they were all under sentence like 
myself, but just then I felt no sympathy with them. I was too 
much stunned by the completeness of my own fall to care from 
what heights or to what depths others had fallen. 

" As we entered Moscow — * dear mother Moscow ! ' — in the 
bright Jifeiy-day sunshine, my stupor seemed to vanish and my 
mind was torn with a passion of emotion. The dazzling white- 
ness of the palaces, the gleaming brilliancy of the gilded church 
domes, the shining glitter of the Moskva winding its way merrily 
through the city, seemed to madden me by their air of wealth, 
sanctity, and freedom. These palaces sheltered my oppressors 
free, and mocked at me passing in bonds under the shadow of 
their walls. The ceaseless harsh clangor of the bells rang a 
triumph over me, whom the priests dwelling in those golden- 
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domed churches had divorced. Oh I if I were but free like the 
river, it would be my turn then ! Free ! free like the river I free 
to revenge ! And as we passed into our Moscow prison the 
thought of escape once more entered my mind, and for that I have 
lived and endured. 

" Well, Fraulein, we waited in Moscow until enough prisoners 
had been sent in from the different Russian districts to make up 
a transport to Siberia. We did not have to wait long, and on the 
27th of May we started. A few years ago all the prisoners exiled 
to Siberia had to make the entire journey on foot, and were 
herded in wooden barracks erected at distances of from twelve to 
sixteen miles along the road. But as the journey from Moscow 
to Siberia is rather long, it took many months to accomplish, and 
hundreds of prisoners died on the road from starvation or ex- 
haustion. We were packed in special trains, and went by rail to 
Nijni-Novgorod, a distance of about 30O miles. Thence we were 
conveyed in a convict steamer down the Volga and up the Kaama 
to Perm, another 900 miles. Here we waited two weeks while 
arrangements for our further conveyance were made. These 
finished, we were sent in covered carts 300 miles over the Urals 
to Ekaterinburg, and thence a further drive of 200 miles brought 
us to the central prison at Tinmen, the first town of Western 
Siberia. This part of the journey took many days, and now I had 
my first personal experience of those Eddapps, or wooden barracks, 
of which I was speaking just now. Fraulein, the horrible, filthy 
condition of these sheds is beyond description ; they are only 
built just to give a batch of sentenced prisoners a night's prison 
while on their way to the place of sentence. The prisoners them- 
selves have to sleep on the floor, which is usually nothing more 
than the ground itself. During this time we were given each 
morning a small sum of money, and with it we purchased our 
food from the peasants who came flocking round the Eddapps at 
night. You may well imagine, Fi'aulein, that the allowance made 
us by the Russian government did not include luxuries — indeed 
with it we could not buy enough black bread, the cheapest food 
we could purchase, to keep us from the gnawing pangs of hunger. 

" We stayed at Tinmen a fortnight, and then were sent thence 
to Tomsk, where we had another fourteen days' halt ; the journey 
of 750 miles from Tinmen occupied several weeks. From Tomsk 
we went another 300 miles in the covered carts to Krasnojarsk, 
and here we waited eight days. At the expiration of that time 
we once more mounted into the carts, and journeyed by Nij- 
Udinsk to Irkutsk, a distance of 850 miles, which we covered in 
about a month. 

"How wearisome was this seemingly endless journey. 
Travelling all day, and at night cooped up in prisons, which 
were for the most part entirely innocent of windows or other 
ventilation than that afforded by bad building, and whose walls 
were saturated with moisture and covered with dirt and vermin, 
I for the moment succumbed beneath the fatigues of the journey 
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and ill-treatment of my gnardians. At Irkutsk I fell ill of fever. 
It was now late in November ; we had been travelling by rail, 
by boat, by cart ; ever moving, moving, moving, for the last six 
months, with two so-called *' rest days " in each week, when we 
were not in the train or boat. And the cold, Fr§.nlein, the bitter 
cold I Only those who have experienced it can tell the rigors of 
a Siberian winter. I had never been ill before ; but even the 
strongest cannot face exposure in such bitter climate, with insuf- 
ficient food, with impunity, without counting the fatigues of so 
lengthy a journey, and the ever present chafing, galling sense of 
bondage. I was too ill to be taken any further then, and was left 
at the prison hospital to live or die as best I could, for no one 
cared what became of the poor, unknown prisoner. 

" At the end of February I was pronounced sufficiently re- 
covered to be sent on to Kara, and once more I resumed my 
journey, which was henceforth attended by such fatigues and ill 
usage as cast all that I had previously undergone in the shade. 
All the prisoners sent to the eastern part of Siberia are sent to 
Irkutsk, and from there the Governor sends them off in batches 
— political and criminal mixed together indiscriminately — to 
their different destinations. Irkutsk is the last place to which 
prisoners are taken by conveyance, thenceforward their journey 
has to be completed on foot. Here, too, our guard of Russian 
soldiery was exchanged for one composed of wild and barbarous 
Cossacks, who, when not drinking and gambling, maltreated the 
prisoners under their guard. At the end of February, then, we 
left Irkutsk in the bitterest cold. We were 420 in all, 300 pri- 
soners and 120 Cossacks. Four abreast, we toiled painfully 
through the deep snow fields, till we came to the Baikal Sea, 
whose thickly frozen surface afforded us a road to the other side. 
The Baikal Sea, or Lake Baikal, is 400 miles long, and varies 
from 20 to 70 in breadth. We crossed this and then went 
on, always on foot, through Werchne Udinsk, over the mountains 
to Chita, and thence to Nertchinsk, at the east of which lies the 
gold mine Kara. 

" Ah ! Fr^ulein, I can hardly command myself sufficiently to 
speak of the horrors of this journey on foot from Irkutsk to 
Nertchinsk, a distance of 540 miles, and lasting through two 
months. We, ill-fed, ill-clothed, many weak with illness, were 
driven across the deep snow fields by the well-fed, warmly-clad 
Cossacks, who spared neither lash nor oath in their desire to 
hurry any faltering feet. I have seen men drop in the snow from 
sheer weakness and exhaustion. Any such were roughly cast upon 
a rude sort of litter, carried to the next Eddapp, and left there to 
live or die ; most probably to die, but who cared ? Death was 
very busy amongst us during those two months, and it was a 
much smaller party that arrived at Nertchinsk than left Irkutsk. 
There was one poor fellow, whose relations had contrived that he 
should have a little money to purchase more nourishing food, 
who met with a terrible death at the hands of our brutal guard* 
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The Cossacks, finding he had a little money, tried to persnade 
him to join in their gambling and drinking, but he would not, 
nor could he be induced otherwise to part with his money, except 
in purchase of food. He was placed in the last rank of the party, 
and bound to three of the worst criminal prisoners, who were 
instructed to pick a quarrel with him. This was soon done, and, 
in the height of the quarrel, a Cossack ran the poor wretch 
through the body with his lance. The Cossacks rifled the corpse 
of clothes and money, the dead man's name was struck off the 
list, and his body left at the next Eddapp. The ample explana- 
tion given to the authorities was, that the man had tried to leave 
the ranks and escape. Of course, this reason was more than 
sufficient to exonerate the Cossack. 

" Nertchinsk is a wretched looking place mostly built of wood, 
but it is in some degree lively ; it c^uries on a trade in furs with 
outsiders and is the centre of a wide mining district, thus it comes 
in contact with the outer world occasionally. E[ara also is 
wretchedly built of wood, but it is composed mostly of barracks 
and prisons, and is surrounded by vast dense forests. The number 
of prisoners generally accommodated at Kara varies from 800 to 1,000, 
but seldom exceeds the latter number. Our chief work in the 
mines was gold washing. After such rest as the weary learn to 
get dven on a plank bed, we were roused at four o'clock in the 
morning in summer time and marched off to the mine, where we 
had to do general mining work, such as digging, washing and 
barrow- wheeling. Our day's work lasted until 8 p.m., with but one 
break in the 16 hours, and that was at mid-day. We worked all 
the week through, Sunday included, and were only allowed two 
rest-days in the month. For half the prisoners these fell on the 
1st and 15th of the month, for the other half they came on the 2nd 
and 16th, because half the men were always kept at work in the 
mines. When the weather was too intensely cold for mining 
operations, which happened pretty often during the winter months, 
we were employed in breaking stones, felling trees or chopping 
wood. The work which the prisoners in the mines are obliged to 
perform is so severe that men seldom leave without having their 
health injured for life. The enormous loads that have to be 
lifted, the heavy burdens that have to be carried, result in the 
most serious accidents. 

"All the time that I was at Kara we were very harshly 
treated, both by superintendents and underlings. The Cossacli 
applied the knout with the most unsparing freedom. We were 
always hungry, but if any one complained about his food to a 
Cossack, he was tied to a plank, and to satisfy his hunger was 
given from 25 to 75 stripes with the knout. A complaint as to 
the severity of the work, or harshness of the treatment, met with 
the same gentle answer. If a man seized a rare opportunity to 
complain to the superior ofl&cer, he was coldly told that his treat- 
ment was only what he deserved, and he must perform whatever 
work he was appointed to do. If an act of extra barbarity on the 
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part of one of our gentle Cossack guards was brought under the 
notice of the superior officer, the most trivial excuse served ^& a 
justification of the Cossack's conduct, and his victim was treated 
as the culprit. Although we soon learned not to complain, that 
every complaint brought increased ill-usage, that the knout was 
our answer, still it seldom happened that a man spent three years 
in the mines without receiving from 500 to 700 stripes with this 
instrument of degradatioxi. Fraulein ! the blood boils in my 
veins, when I remember the cruelties I myself suffered, and saw 
constantly practised upon oth^rb. One day as I was wheeling a 
barrow past a fellow prisoner and Cossack wjarder, for some rea- 
son — I know not what — the Cossack suddenly kicked my comrade. 
He, poor fellow, losing his self control, drew himself up and 
raised his arm defiantly. The enraged warder lifted his sword, 
tod with one stroke severed my companion's right ear from his 
head. Seeing the blood streaming from my mutilated com- 
rade, I uttered an involuntary exclamation of hate and horror. 
For this I was tied to a plank and punished with 50 stripes of 
the knout. The Cossack warder was neither punished nor 
reprimanded. 

" Fraulein, the thought of these outrages maddens me ; I can 
speak of them no more. If I were to let myself brood over my 
sufferings I should forget that it is a peaceful home that I am 
seeking, where I may live with my dear wife, and only remember- 
ing my wrongs I should be consumed with the burning thirst for 
revenge. Comrades working in health at our sides one day were 
missed the next, and never seen or heard of more. No one ever 
felt sure that he himself would not be the next victim^ — ^that he 
too was riot fated to suddenly disappear. Of course one also met 
prisoners who had spent years and years — some the best part of 
their lives — in the mines, and one got to feel a sort of comradeship 
with all one's associates. They were fellow-sufferers in the present, 
and one did not care to enquire into their antecedents. In the 
mines I could not, if I would, choose my companions, and we 
were all linked together by the powerful bond of common 
suffering. 

** I was always turning over plans for escape in my mind, but 
a few months' experience soon showed me that escape from the 
mines was impossible. I must wait until my term at Kara was 
finished. I cannot say that I felt very cheerful about success even 
then, for so many have attempted to escape from Siberia, but so 
few have succeeded. When anyone is caught escaping he is always 
sent back to the mines. There was one old man at Kara when I 
was there, who was 80 years of age, and had spent nearly all his 
life in the mine. Seventeen times he had tried to escape over the 
Urals into Russia, and seventeen times he [had been caught, and 
been brought back again. The last time he was arrested the judge 
before whom he was brought grimly told the old man that really 
he ought to be a little more considerate ; he begged him to think 
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well in the future before he again put the Russian Government 
to this continual expense of having him sent back to Siberia. 

" At last my term of hard labor was over. I was immediately 
drafted back, with some others whose sentence to the mines was 
also completed, to Irkutsk. We had to return as we came — on 
foot. At Irkutsk we were separated, and sent off in different 
directions. I, with several others, was despatched to the Yakutsk 
Oblast, in whose solitary wildernesses the Government had deter- 
mined I should spend the rest of my life — ^a determination which 
did not at all coincide with my views. We were to go to the 
town of Yakutsk,' nearly 2,000 miles down the Lena, and be sent 
to our final destination from there. For that purpose we were 
embarked upon rafts, and went down the river Lena to Kirensk, 
a jomney which occupied five days. The whole of this t?me we 
were not permitted to leave the raft, and were exposed to the 
weather — ^which was throughout exceedingly inclement — night 
and da>. After we had reached Kirensl^ the chances of our 
Cbcape were considered to be reduced to a minimum. Our 
military guard was therefore withdrawn, and we were handed 
over to the chief man of the village. . He took charge of us until 
we reached the next village,^^ when he too gave us in care 
of the head man of the placo, who in like manner 
passed us on to the next, and so on through Vitimsk, until we 
reached Yakutsk. This journey occupied more than a month, and 
in consequence of the extreme cold and small quantity of food, we 
suffered intensely, the more especially that we had a great deal of 
wet weather throughout the whole time. At Yakutsk we left the 
rafts, and were taken before the Governor, who sent us to different 
parts of the district at his discretion. I was sent eastward to the 
river Amga with a party of men. This journey was also made on 
foot. At the chief village we were received by the authorities, who, 
after entering our names and divers Qther particulars, pointed to 
the gloomy forests and frowning mountains, and told us that 
henceforth there was our home. We could start on our different 
ways as soon as we liked ; there was plenty of land for us to 
cultivate, plenty of game in the forests,, plenty of fish in the 
rivers ; we had now every opportunity to spend the rest of our 
lives comfortably, and it only depended upon ourselves to show 
by our exceptionally good behavior that we repented of our 
crimes, and then we might once more be enrolled as loyal subjects 
of his Most Gi'acious Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 

" Oh I what bitter mockery I The bitterest of bitter mockery, 
Fraulein ! An exile to Siberia has no civil rights ; he is civilly 
dead. He may not engage in any commercial or industrial pur- 
suit save agriculture. Even should he be once more enrolled 
amongst the Czar's Moyal subjects,' he never recovers his civil 
rights in full, nor indeed any part of them until after a very long 
probation. 

" Meanwhile I marched off to the district which I was com- 
manded to consider henceforward as my world, but which I was 
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determined npon quitting as soon as I had recovered snf&cient 
health, to enable me to encounter the difficulties which must of 
necessity lie before me. For the present, however, I was so over- 
whelmed by the troubles which were upon me that I was not able 
to give much thought of those that would cojne when I should 
find an opportunity of escape. I had been told, * There is plenty 
of land for you to cultivate.' Oh, yes I there was the land, but 
I had no tools, I could not dig it with my hands and feet ! I had 
been told * there is plenty of game for you to shoot.* No doubt 
that there was plenty of game, but I had no gun, the birds 
would not come to me of their own accord for me to 
wring their necks ! Bears and such four-footed *game' were in 
a much better position for making a meal off me than I 
off them ! Catching fish was an easier matter, and it was the fish 
I caught, and the young birds I contrived to snare, which consti- 
tuted the luxuries of my table. Sometimes, when my fishing and 
snaring expeditions were unfortunate, I was obliged to remain 
days without other food than grass, leaves, or a mushroom-like 
fungus, which latter, however, did me more harm than good, 
although I was continually obliged to eat it, to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger. I had no other shelter than that afforded by the forest, 
and my clothes were insufficient to protect me from the incle- 
mency of the seasons. From November to April, the temperature 
averaged below zero (Fahrenheit), and May and June alternated 
with snow and sunshine." Hypatia Bradlaugh. 
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II.— THE BUG. 

This unclean creature, whose name our forefathers gave to it 
because of its unwelcome nocturnal visits, excites in one a feeling 
of disgust and repugnance. " Bug " is a Celtic word signifying 
" ghost," " spectre," or "goblin," and is used in that sense by early 
writers. Matthew's Bible, about 1537, Ps. xci., 5, reads—" Thou 
Shalt not nede to be afraid of any bi^gs by night." So Shakspere 
— " Winter's Tale," Act 3, Scene 2 ; 

" Sir, spare vour threats. 
The Jmg which you would fright me with, I seek." 

" Hamlet," Act 5, Scene 2 : 

'* Importing Denmark's health, and England's, too. 
With HoT such htbgs and goblins in my life." 

" Henry VI.," Act 5, Scene 2 : 

'' So lie then there— die thou, and die our fear. 
For Warwick was a ¥ug that fewed us all." 
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We, of this degenerate age, don't believe in goblins and ghosts, so 
that the name by which we designate the creature in question, 
carries , with it no imaginary terrors, no superstitious fancies 
superadded to those which are real and actual. Else we might 
prefer, in our timidity, to call it by its older and less suggestive 
name of ^^ chinchey^ meaning wall louse. 

The young bug {Acanthia lectularia) does not encounter so many 
changes in early life as the young flea. He develops from the egg 
in the conventional fashion it is true, but he is a bug from the very 
beginning — ^neither larval maggot, nor inactive pupa at any stage 
of his existence. Merely increasing in bulk, he goes through the 
periods of infancy, youth, and full-grown bug-hood with decent 
propriety. He casts off his old clothes from time to time, but 
never changes his habitudes, nor his outward semblance, remain- 
ing from first to last a flat conservative. When he dies he leaves 
a savory reputation behind, and the posterity who inherit his 
name and fame are, to the very smallest of them, chips of the old 
block. 

There is nothing very striking about his figure or his personal 
appearance. His body is very flat and broad, a form very suitably 
adapted to the insinuating manners of his life. His limbs seem 
well proportioned for pedestrian purposes, and there is no marked 
difference in their relative sizes, as there was in those of his near 
neighbor and bedfellow, the flea. The margins of the segments 
of his body, his legs and even his antennsd, are all covered with 
short hairs, not stiff and bristly, but somewhat downy in charac- 
ter. With his rusty red coat he looks a quiet sort of insect, one 
moreover possessing an individuality less pronounced than many 
other forms. 




llg. 1. Bug magnified, a, head ; b, prothorax; c, mdiiiieiitaij wings. 
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Now look at his mouth. It isn't much like that of the flea, 
and still less like that of the beetles. It looks for all the world 
like a proboscis, or a beak ; hence the name given to the order of 




Fig. 2. Head of bug magnified, a, rostrum ; 6, hair-like mandibles ani 
maxillae ; c, eye ; d, antenna. 

insects of this class : " Bhynchata " or " beaked insects." But 
it isn't a beak at all, but what scier'tific gentlemen call a " ros- 
trum." It is in plain English, the bug's numth. Rather a queerly 
fashioned mouth, we admit, but oje must learn to discard all 
preconceived notions gathered from human anatomy when study- 
ing entomology. Those four filaments which are drawn aside 
from the "beak" might possibly be taken for lingual organs. 
But no, those hair-like bristles are i\iQJaw8 themselves, the repre- 
sentatives of the mandibles and maxillae of the- beetles, and they 
are the organs which the bug employs for the piercing of the 
tissues whose juices he imbibes, muscles at their base furnishing 
the retractile power. And the containing beak or sheath itself is 
the labium or lower lip, with its palpi, prolonged, developed, 
metamorphosed. The upper lip, or labium simply forms a pro- 
tective covering for the sheath when drawn back and at rest. 
Visible palpi there are none ; all have been so metamorphosed as 
to become unrecognisable, absorbed in the one piercing organ. 
What a transformation and development this means. What a 
broad gap separates the mandibles of the beetles from the fine 
hair-like bristles of the bugs, yet the fundamental type is still the 
same as it is in other families of insects whose outward semblances 
•are if possible still more diverse. 

Those two pointed filamentous organs at the sides of the head 
are the antennae, organs which every perfect insect possesses. 
Their uses to their possessors are not certainly understood, but from 
the manner in which they "reconnoitre" they are believed to bie 
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special sense organs, or, according to popular expression, the crea- 
tures' '* feelers." 

His eyes belong to a different type from those of the flea, that 
known as " compound," a type which finds its highest develop- 
ment in the larger Diptera and Neuroptera. In the bug the lenses 
are not numerous, but tbey stand out from the head, as though to 
compensate by their prominence for the linlited area of the range 
they command. 

Has the bug wings ? " What a foolish question to ask ; of 
course he hasn't " I hear a chorus of voices exclaim. But what 
are those little disc-like patches on each side of the scutellum ? 
Well, one would hardly notice them certainly, but they are not 
wings. But does it not strike one as being rather singular that 
those tiny processes should exist just in that particular spot where 
the wings ought to be. What does the creature want wing root- 
lets at all for, since they never become actual wings ? They are of 
no use to him ; neither, I imagine, would the female bug be dis- 
posed to regard them in the light of sexual ornament. Well, this 
is just one of those anomalies which science could not explain, 
until Mr. Darwin sketched his marvellous theory of development. 
What are they, if not the atrophied remnants of wings which the 
bug possessed once, in common with the greater number of species 
of his order ? Is he not a creature of a degenerate type, who,, 
through the gradual abandonment of the aerial habits of his Liassic 
or Tertiary ancestors for the ways of civilisation, has lost not only 
the faculty of flight which they once possessed, but also the very 
organs of flight themselves ? 

Now there is a peculiarity in the manner of classification 
adopted by naturalists in reference to bugs which is puzzling at 
first sight ard requires explanation. The bed bug has no wings,, 
yet he is placed in a sub-order of the Rhynchata called Heteroptera 
which signifies " different winged," or, as applied to this sub-order, 
an insect, one half of whose wing is horny or coriaceous, while 
the other is membranous. The mitre insects are the best known 
representatives of this class. The older Linnsean classification 
which gave them the name of Hemiptera^ or half -winged insects^ 
bore reference to the same peculiarity. The definition is very 
good in itself, and the diverse winged appearance is unmistakeable 
where it exists. But when the bug possesses the barest rudiments 
of wings only, how can he be placed in an order founded on a 
distinction such as this is ? Now this is just one of those cardinal 
distinctions which naturalists have learned to recognise as of the 
utmost importance in classification, but which casual observers 
surely overlook. If you have a bug, place him on his back, under 
a low microscopic power, and note where the base of the rostrum 
originates. It commences where you would expect to find it, at 
the front of the head, and this is so distinguishing a characteristic 
of the sub-order Heteroptera that we relegate the wingless bug to the 
dissimilar winged sub-order immediately. Degenerate and shorn 
of his ancestral possessions, he still retains sufficient of the old 
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family resemblance to enable us to recognise him in his changed 
condition. In the second snb-order, Homqptera or uniform winged 
insects, the rostrum invariably springs from the base, of the head, 
close to the sternum or breast, a distinction sufficiently marked to 
enable us to identify creatures of that class also whose wings are 
imperfectly developed. 




Fig. 8. Underside of head of homopterous insect, showing the rostnim 
springing from the base. 

The bug has six legs, so has the flea, so have all insects of all 
orders, all the world over. Is it not strange, varying as they do 
in almost infinite modifications, they yet have certain constant 
characteristics, certain structures in common, which never vary ? 
Six legs — ^never more, never less ; body composed of three parts — 
head, thorax, and abdomen ; legs invariably articulated to the 
thorax ; respiration carried on by means of spiracles and tracheal 
tubes — ^these broad features characterise insects wherever they are 
found, from regions of arctic cold, to steaming tropical forests, 
from the tiny thrips that roam among the florets of the marigold, 
to the goliath beetles and the walking-stick insects. Only in the 
light of the development theory does this marvellous unity of 
structure become explicable. It points to a far-off time when the 
primary insect structure was essentially what it is to-day, a struc- 
ture which is so eminently fitted for their peculiar mode of 
existence, that though their outward forms, their wings, jaws, 
limbs, have been modified exceedingly, the main type has been 
preserved by reason of its singular adaptability. 

There are bugs and bugs, some attractive and some disrepu- 
table, land bugs and water bugs, carnivorous bugs and herbivorous 
bugs, bugs that swim and bugs that fly, bugs with wings and bugs 
without wings. Many would be classed by casual observers 
among the beetles whom certain of the species resemble in out- 
ward form, and in the possession of two pairs of wings. When 
we say that the order Rhynchata includes the tiny black and 
green plant-lice that infest the roses and the beans, the " blight " 
of the gardeners, the nimble gerris that darts over the surface of 
our ponds and streams, the interesting but predaceous water 
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boatman, the cochineal insect^ the lantern flies, and the diflgosting 
creatures -which infest the homan frame in certain diseased and 
filthy conditions, our readers will see tliat the bed-bug is a 
member of a large and diversified order, whose chief charac- 
teristic is the possession of a mouth formed on one special type. 

3. HORNBR. 



A Rbvibw op the Thboribs and Proposals op Mr. 
Hbnrt Oeorgb. 



III.— Thb Theory op Wages. 

Therb is no part of political economy which is, at the present 
time, more in need of elucidation than the theory of wages. The 
student who refers for guidance to the ordinary text books will 
find himself amid a perfect Babel of contradictions, out of which 
emerges nothing but confusion ; and he will get no assistance out 
of his perplexity from Mr. George. That writer has contributed 
not the slightest crumb to the table of economic science. He has 
occasionally shown the unwholesomeness of the fare at present 
spread on it, but his proposed substitutes are even more in- 
digestible and innutritions, and this is especially so with refer- 
ence to his theory of wages, one of the most flatulent of verbal 
hashes which have ever been swallowed by people who do not 
discriminate readily between words and things. * 

Before criticising Mr. George's contributions to the solution of 
the wages difficulty, let us first say what we believe to be the true 
solution. And, first, it will be necessary to clear up the various 
senses in which the term '^ wages '' is used. In its widest sense, 
it means the remuneration of labor. As we have already ex- 
plained, the primary requisites of the production of wealth are 
two— -land and labor ; the former term being used by economists 
so as to include all the contributions of external nature, and the 
latter so as to include all the active contributions of man. But 
so soon as production proceeds beyond its elementary stage, 
capital becomes more and more necessary. The requisites of 
production are thus said to be three in number — two primary 
requisites, land and labor, and one secondary or auxiliary re- 
quisite, capital. The contributors of each of these three requisites 
may stipulate for a share of the resulting produce, and these 
shares are called rent, wages, and interest. We do not mean to 
imply by this that there is any economic or other necessity that 
these contributions should be made by separate persons ; but that 
the power of withholding them enables their contributors to 
demand a portion of the produce. Economists assume, for the 
purposes of their ailment, that each contributor will try to get 
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as large a share as he can ; and the laws of wages, profits, and 
rent are generalisations inferred from this conflict of interests. 
It mDSt not, however, be thought that economists assert that 
persons do or ought to get as much as possible for themselves. 
No economist, as such, would be justified in saying anything of 
this sort, for* the questions to which these assertions would be 
replies are beyond the range of economics. What the economist 
does, ;s to insist that facts shall be looked at straight in the face, 
and shall not be regarded as other than they really are for any 
sentimental considerations, however worthy the sentiments may 
be. As auditor of humanity's accounts, he declines to pass a 
trumped-up balance sheet because people may call him harsh 
names, and complain that he has made no allowance for 
generosity, religion, etc. Either a person in making a bargain 
obtains the best terms for himself which he can, under the cir- 
cumstances, or he does not. If he does, cadit qiccestio ; if he does 
not, he — from some motive or other — gives the difference to the 
other party to the bargain ; and the economist calls upon him to 
recognise the compound nature of the transaction. A father lets 
to his son for £30 per annum, a house for which he could obtain 
£50. In reckoning his income, he puts this house down for £30. - 
" No, sir," says the economist, " you must reckon the rent of that 
house as £50, and put £20 on the expenditure side of your account, 
as a yearly gift to your son." The annual value of that house 
for income tax, local rates, or other economic purposes is properly 
£50, and any amount less than this which its owner chooses 
to accept nominally as its rent is quite irrelevant. A person, for 
pity's sake, buys of a poor woman for sixpence some stationery 
which he could have obtained, with equal convenience to himself, 
for f ourpence. When he arrives at the office at which he and his 
partner carry on business, he deposits his stationery, and takes 
sixpence out of the till. " Stop," says the economist, " do you 
give alms as a firm ? " " No," replies our purchaser, " it is agreed 
between us that anything of that sort shall be given by us as 
individuals." " Then put back twopence of that money," says 
the economist ; " you gave only fourpence for that stationery ; 
the remaining twopence was given out of commiseration for the 
woman, and you are not justified in charging your partner with 
half of it." 

If the principle for which we are contending be conceded — 
and it is really only one of honest bookkeeping — it follows that 
economists may ignore all deviations from strict bsurgaining on 
account of mixed motives, or rather may insist that they shall be 
entered in their true character. Indeed, were this not so, political 
economy, as at present understood, would be the delusion which 
those muddle-headed persons, the so-called inductive school,, 
esteem it to be. There could be no laws of wages, interest, or 
rent. 

It was necessary to indulge in the above digression, in order 
to clear away misapprehension and ambiguity. If we now con* 
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stantly assume the volition of the market-place, it will be under- 
stood in what sense this is done. It will also be understood that 
what nominally passes as wages is not always wages pure and 
simple. Unfortunately, even this does not clear away all the 
ambiguities of the term. Wages, in its broadest sense, is the 
remuneration of labor. It is the wealth which rewards the exer- 
tions of all— the agricultural laborer, the artisan, the retail 
dealer, the merchant, the advocate, the doctor, the artist, the 
author, the statesman. In a more limited sense, " wages " means 
the remuneration of those who work on hire for a more or less 
permanent employer, and as this includes the great bulk of the 
so-called working classes, it is the determination of the law of 
wages in this sense which is the task which such economists as 
Mill have set themselves. 

But to set oneself a task is one thing, to accomplish it another. 
Mill's solution of the wages theorem is a standing example of 
how a great man may delude himself by epapty verbiage, and 
how, even after he has rid himself of the delusion, other persons, 
having been inoculated with it by him, flounder helplessly amid 
a heap of sonorous phrases. 

" Wages," said Mill, " (meaning, of course, the general rate), 
cannot rise, but by an increase of the aggregate funds employed 
in hiring laborers, or in a diminution of the number of the com- 
petitors for hire ; nor fall, except by a diminution of the funds 
devoted to paying labor, or by an increase in the number of 
laborers to be paid." ^ Now this either means that, in a division 
sum, the quotient cannot rise but by an increase of the dividend 
or diminution of the divisor, nor fall except either by a diminu- 
tion of the dividend or an increase in the divisor— it either 
means this, which clearly is a mere truism which can do nothing 
to explain the rate of wages, or it means that (for inataB^^) if the 
number of laborers were reduced by one half, by s(»B!& sudden 
catastrophe, the rate of wages would be doubled, whieh is untrue. 
If the capitalist is to obtain any profit for himself he must pay 
his laborers as wages somewhat less than they pre>duce. Mr. 
George is, therefore, right in thinking that wages depend on the 
productive power of labor ; but he is wrong in assuming that, 
because this is true, wages do not also depend on the relative 
quantity of capital seeking investment in hire of labor. To take 
a strictly analogous case, the present value of a bill depends on 
the amount for which it is drawn ; but it also depends on the 
relative amount of capital seeking investment in the discount of 
bills. The former factor, in both cases, is the more important 
one. Wages depend more on the productiveness of labor than the 
supply of capital offered in exchange for labor. Capital is rela- 
tively scarcer in New Zealand than in England, but wages are 
higher. If, on the other hand, the productiveness of labor in 
New Zealand were to remain stationary, but there were to be a 

1 " Principles of Political Economy," People's Edition, p. 208. 
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large influx of capital, wages would rise (within the limit deter- 
mined by this product iveness)! and interest would fall. 

D. 

(I'o he continued.) 



(Foimded on fact) 



In the world, yet not of it, is Miss Fanny Daveley. She belongs 
to a world of sixty years ago ; a world in which the gentlemen 
wore frilled shirt-fronts and brocaded waistcoats ; where the ladies 
made curtseys and the gentlemen made bows. An old world, about 
which lingers a perfume of lilac and rosemary, daffodils and sweet- 
briar. 

One could not imagine Miss Daveley risking her neck amongst 
cart-horses and 'busses, in order to hurry to a " sale " at Whiteley's, 
as some old ladies do, or cutting a fringe and pretending to be 
juvenile. In fact, one cannot picture Aunt Fanny doing anything 
modem or undignified. 

She is fitted for the graceful work she loves — ^tending her 
anemones and ranunculas, filling her great china bowls with rose 
leaves, or making gentle melody on the old gilt harp, which 
generally reposes under a holland cover in a dark comer of the 
shady mellow drawing-room where her quiet days glide by. 

She wanders around her drawing-room every morning with a 
feather dusting-brush and a fine pocket-handkerchief, with which 
she banishes any stray specks of dust which may have dared to 
alight on the pointed back of the old priedieu chair or the ebony- 
f ranae of the old looking-glass. She lingers lovingly over the dear 
remembrances of olden times, and tenderly touches the bagatelles 
that are remnants of days and shrines. But longest of all she 
lingers over a miniature, which stands amidst other relics in the 
best glazed cabinet, for that is John Cullen, and he was her lover. 
As she dreams over the pink and white features in the ivory 
picture, she forgets that time has powdered her hair with sorrow, 
and thinks herself a girl again ; the walls expand, the mirrors 
grow, and she once more roams about the princely mansion where 
she lived when she was young. 

• ••••••« 

It was a still evening in summer. The beetles were humming 
lazily, and winging it blunderingly above the flowers as though they 
were giddy with the heavy perfumed air. The waves rolled in 
sleepily, and crept quietly up to the foot of the trees, that sloped 
down the hill to meet them at the very place on the way between 
Monkstown and Dublin where a shWeking train now stop^ to 

I 

^ Compare Miirs " Political Economy,'* Book I., Chap. V., sec 3, and *• Pro- 
se and Poverty," pp. 11-14. 
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disgorge its passenger^. In those days there was a private foot- 
path leading from the seashore, through the wood and a garden, up 
to the " Temple of Folly." A,nd towards the « Folly " a- young 
man was wending his way sloi?^ly and disconsolately, stopping 
every now and again, as though to impress upon himself every 
detail of the scene before him, and sighing as though he had some 
heavy task to do. 

Before long he stood still, with his hands upon a gate leading 
from the wood-path into a stately rosary, whence proceeded an 
almost overpowering scent. At the further end of a vista of arches, 
entwined with roses, stood the " Teniple," its windows catching 
the fading rays of sunlight and making it appear ablaze witn 
ruddy gold. 

Years ago " The Folly " had been built by a doting nobleman 
for a capricious young wife. She had tired of life in Ireland during 
troublous times, and the beauitiful palace, which had been an 
imitation of an Eastern temple, passed into the hands of the 
highest bidder. 

Mr. Charles Daveley, the purchaser, was a man who thoroughly 
enjoyed being the .happy possessor of something which nobody 
else could have. 

He loved to discuss the merits of " The Folly" with a friend over 
walnuts and a glass of port. At such times his eyes would twinkle 
with joy, as he thought how envious his visitor must really feel, 
and his waistcoat would expand with pride, and the neat white 
frills of his '* dicky " would seem' to flutter with pompousness. 
But the men at Mr. Charles Daveley's club did not envy him so 
much as he thought, though they protested that they " envied him 
his luck in having the most lovely house in Dublin or the neigh- 
borhood. Behind his back they shook their heads, and prophesied 
a " smash"for himand his, for keeping up the "Temple of Folly " 
was no trifle. 

Our sighing swain looked long and sadly at the grand oriental 
pile, then passed through the gate and walked slowly towards a 
verandah which surrounded the west side of the house. Had 
Fanny Daveley studied her attitude for a year she could not hav3 
succeeded in looking more graceful than she did as her lover 
broke in upon her solitude. 

She had just strolled into the drawing-room after leaving the 
dinner-table, and had espied a vagrant spray of jasmine which she 
considered it her duty to reduce to order, and her white arm 
gleamed amongst the cre^epers of the verandah as she stood, be- 
tween two slender pillars, the folds of her peachy-pink brocaded 
dress catching the evening light, her fair hair falling in silken 
ringlets over her shoulders ; then her calm eyes caught sight of 
John, and were downcast no longer, but bright as dew-drops, and 
blue as the Lotus of Cachmere. But Fanny quickly noticed that 
something was amiss, and that her lover was downcast and 
wretched, though he tried to hide his pain 
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" I know you have some bad news to tell me ; tell me for 
Heaveu^s sake what it is, and do not keep me in suspense ! " 

John looked at the fair girl beside him and quailed beneath 
her searching glance, for he had news to tell her which would 
shake her young life to its foundation, and he knew not whether 
she could stand the shock. " Will she be true ? he asked himself. 
Is she strong enough to stand the crucial test, or are her tender 
clinging disposition, her warmth and quick enthusiasm, only 
pleasing weakness ? " 

" I have come on a sad errand, Fanny. I am a ruined man- 
Forgive me for being a messenger of bad tidings, dear one. My 
partner has made me his dupe and has absconded, the Lord knows 
where, with all my earnings, and I am penniless, forced to set you 
free, and begin the world again." 

** And are you thinking that I'll give you up, John, because you 
are poor ? Because if you are, I tell you you don't know little 
Fanny ! " 

" Bless you for these words. Sweet ! but it is not fair that you 
should be sacrificed on the altar of poverty. I cannot, dare not 
ask you to leave the ease you have been accustomed to, to share 
beggary with me." 

** It only means waiting a little longer. You are so clever, 
John. I have such faith in your strength." 

John Cullen smiled a bitter smile, for he saw a vision of long 
years of waiting, years during which other and richer suitors 
would surely claim the hand of this heiress of Erin's beauty, years 
when upon her yielding and gentle nature the full authority of a 
proud and ambitious father would press heavily, and he wearily 
shook his head. 

" You will tire of waiting, Fanny. I have to begin at the bottom 
of the ladder again, and you are young — ^your father is ambitious. 
He will find you a fitter mate." 

" Hush ! John ! said Fanny laying her hand across his lips, I 
will not have you wrong me so. I know only too well that my 
father will probably use to the fullest extent his paternal authority 
in prohibiting a correspondence between us, but he cannot force 
me to wed another, and I will not." 

** That is easy to say now, dear, but I fear my poverty and your 
father's wealth. When I look around me here, and see what you 
are accustomed to, and know that I cannot offer a fitting home for 
my bride, I shudder and hate * The Temple,' and wish you were a 
cottage maiden." 

Strong at that moment was John's hate of the glare of luxury 
that he fancied would tempt the young soul of his love. He hated 
the sound of the water that dripped in the white marble fountain, 
hated the perfume that floated towards him from behind the 
amber curtains that hung from the Arabesque pillars, hated the 
mosaic flooring with its floral designs, hated the gaudy paraqueets 
inlaid in the gold legged tables, and the chubby angels and palm- 
bearing creatures wriggling in fantastic and impossible attitudes 
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apon the lofty ceiling which were displayed by the rose-colored 
lamps that had now been lighted. 

They seemed to him all so many little demons to keep his 
Princess in enchantment. 

" Let us leave these hatef nl symbols of money, and say * good- 
bye ' at the sea," he cried at last. And the two walked hand in 
hand for the last time down the wood-path where the shrieking 
engine whistles now as it deposits its freight of boisterous school- 
boys on their way to a certain cricket and foot-ball ground. 

Sentiment had not gone out of fashion, then ; moonlit- walking 
lovers were not restricted to valentines and the gaudy covers of 
cheap music, as we suppose they are nowadays. 

No doubt Miss Fanny would not own to us that she would 
approve of young ladies having practical lessons in Astronomy, 
without a telescope, but we can almost fancy we can hear Mr. 
CuUen informing her that her eyes were brighter than the stars. 

Several years passed by, during which the lovers were not 
allowed to coi*respond, but during which each remained true to 
the other. 

At length, however, a time came when John Cullen came to 
claim his bride ; but once more the cruel hand of fate parted this 
faithful but unfortunate couple. 

Again a business catastrophe left the young man in such a 
position that he could not claim his wife. 

He started for a foreign land with life before him, worked his 
way upward and onward, and for the third time came to ask 
Fanny to marry him. This time to find her broken in health 
from long continued worry, so feeble and unstrung that her doctors 
declared that consumption had laid its fatal fingers on her life. 

BafQed and disconsolate, sick of struggling and disappointment, 
John bade Fanny farewell, for it seemed as though fate and nature 
alike condemned his union with the woman he loved. 

Years passed by, during which Fanny heard nothing of him. 

Soon after he went Fanny's health had improved. She had 

experienced a shock which changed the whole current of her life. 

Her father died suddenly, leaving his widow and his two 

daughters, Fanny and her sister Mary, not only poor, but in debt. 

Things had been silently going from bad to worse at " The 

Temple " for a long time, the poor, foolish, bragging old gentleman 

had far exceeded his means in gratifying his vanity— the whim 

of having the finest house in Dublin. 

The change necessitated anxiety and energy and work in a 
totally new channel, and distracted Fanny from her old griefs. 

The '* Temple of Folly " was sold, and the two Miss Daveleys and 
their mother took a smaller house in the neighborhood, where they 
lived, after the first struggle, in moderately comfortable circum- 
stances, helping to eke out their living by taking " select " board- 
ers from amongst some of their former grand friends. 

There they faded from girlhood into old maidenhood, living 
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proud retired lives, seldom moving outside their own carriage 
drive. A carriage drive, whence issues no vehicle of their own, 
but along which bowls occasionally, in grand state, the carriage of 
a portly bishop, or a well-mortgaged landowner, who comes to 
recommend a new boarder. 

• •••••* 

One day. Miss Daveley was in the garden, carefully picking 
noxious insects off the early roses and jonquils, wrapping them 
tenderly in a cabbage leaf, and dropping them over the wall into 
a neighboring kitchen garden, when, crunch ! went the gravel in 
the front drive. 

Miss Daveley blushed, perhaps because she had a pang of 
compunction, and a vision of the portly bishop discovering her 
secret sin, the wicked sin of being so weak as to spare the lives of 
her enemies, the caterpillars, to inflict destruction on her neigh- 
bor's cabbages ; but, more probably, because her silvery curls were 
disarranged, and she had on gardening gloves and an apron. 

But it was no portly bishop who invaded Miss Daveley's front 
garden. It was a stranger, who was telling the eldest Miss 
Daveley that he had heard that the lady whom he was addressing 
was sometimes induced to allow — ahem — ladies or gentlemen the 
privilege of sharing their charming home in the capacity of 
boarders. He had a friend who was anxious to find a comfortable 
home for a friend of his, who suffered a good deal from rheu- 
matism, and he had heard that the ladies at " The Lilacs " were 
everything that was kind and attentive— in fact, no words could 
express the praise he had heard, alike of their hearts and cuisine. 

" My friend," he continued, " is elderly, not to say old ; he is 
not very strong, and is rather inclined to be morbid ; but he is a 
thorough gentleman, and (excuse my mentioning such a subject) 
pays well." 

Miss Mary Daveley made a little curtsey, and expressed her 
thanks in a becoming manner, but hesitated, and turning to her 
sister, said in a whisper — 

" Do you think it is quite proper ? we have never had a gen- 
tleman boarder." 

The visitor caught the words and smiled. 

" Madam, my friend is eighty-three." 

" Poor old gentleman I" said Miss Fanny ; she always had a 
sympathy for rheumatic people, for John had had rheumatic fever 
once. 

And even the world did not think the Miss Daveleys improper, 
though the rheumatic gentleman did come to board with them, 
for had not time placed them on the immaculate list of spinsters ? 
• ••«••• 

Miss Fanny Daveley was awakened from her reverie over the 
ancient miniature, by feeling a soft touch on her arm. 

**Are you crying because your * gentleman boarder' is not so 
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young as he userl to be ? " asked a tall old man with a stoop, and 
a black velvet skull cap. 

" No, John, but I am seventy-nine to-day, and we cannot have 
many more days together." 

" My dear, I am not at all sure you do not look prettier with 
silver locks than you did with gold. If we met too late to marry, 
we did not meet too late to be happy. Do you know, we shall be 
enough for a whist party to-night ? Dry your tears, and don't 
think, or you will forget what are trumps." 

L. M. Wood. 



i;f|ie Social anft |p[o(ttim( iptoftitfon of tf|ie 
i&itvmmt^ in tf|ie Hftnttieft Stotieft. 

By Dr. Schlabger, Translated by Miss Coleman. 



Introductory Remarks. 

Hermann Grimm remarks in his " Essay on Emerson" : " We have 
a kind of horror of the life in America. We see a huge building 
shaken to and fro with every gust of wind ; the inveterate rest- 
lessness seems to allow of no gentle, natural unfolding of character ; 
the highest honors are open to the commonest citizen ; a Past with 
all its traditions and customs America has not ; the laws depend 
on the will of the moment ; so it is with custom, without compact 
ranks of society where it is fostered and demanded as a condition 
of admission. There are but three powers : money, activity and 
firmness of character." While on one hand the above mentioned 
three factors threaten more and more completely to usurp the 
dominion over society also in Europe, though the Americanising 
process — ^taking the word in its commonest sense — makes rapid 
strides, Grimm's designation is on the other hand only partially 
correct. In the apparent confusion there are still some steadfast 
points, some rules in the apparent disorder, as a closer inspection 
shews. The misappreciation of American life by European critics 
is caused principally by their applying the European gauge to it, 
whereas to value it correctly one must measure it by itself alone. 
The centre of life in the United States is quite different from 
what it is in Germany, and for that reason it is no more possible 
to make a comparison between them, according to common 
standard, than between the life of the man and the t.C Jian, the 
radical difference of whose sphere Goethe thus characterises : 
" Nach Freiheit strebt der Mann, das Weib narh Sitte." 
There is no rest for the American in the quiet and quiet enjoy- 
ment, which the German, and, according to Goethe, old age, love to 
indulge in at their ease. Work, business has become such a rage 
with him, that a holiday suddenly forced upon him is apt to throw 
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him into a mild form of despair. Nothing excites an American's 
astonishment so much as the sight of thousands of Oermans 
spending half a day, a whole day or even days sitting out of doors 
together celebrating some musical or other festival, without feeling 
bored and without kicking over the traces. The American is 
wanting in the capacity for this long drawn out thrill of pleasure, 
and even the use of lager beer seems unable to inoculate him with 
the requisite phlegm. The dream of the French grocer, to retire 
and live on his private income after his 40th year, would just as 
little suit the American ; /the excitement connected with work and 
business — an excitement greater than any other on account of the 
constant fluctuations — ^has become as indispensable to him as the 
air he breathes ; the politician dies in Congress, the tradesman in 
his counting-house ; there is no question of a class of rentiers as in 
Europe. 

It is significant of the state of fermentation in which every- 
thing still is, that one can scarcely speak of an American nation- 
ality, so that in any attempt to characterise the American people 
with a view to making it comprehensible to European concep- 
tions, one is almost entirely limited to negations. This forms a 
paramount di£&culty in descriptions of social life, and that of the 
State. For the essence of political life in Europe consists in the 
struggle against some firm set power, some class privilege, while 
in the United States there is no such settled nucleus, no one 
exclusive power representing the principle of persistence as 
opposed to the forces of change, and new development perpetually 
striving to destroy it. A Republic has often been compared with 
the sea, in its eternal hearing up and down, and the constant 
movement which keeps the sea pure is emphasised as a condition of 
life itself to the Republic. But even in the sea there are currents, 
and the laws of storms become clearer every year. So also in the 
United States we have constant and powerful factors which cause 
the storms, or which operate to give new shapes to the develop- 
ment going on under the surface. 

To the foremost of these factors belong the different nationali- 
ties, indeed races, of which America can less be said to consist 
than to be building. Whoever has read Sealfield's description 
of the political activity in Louisiana from 1830-1840, will be 
impressed with its having something very foreign, yet peculiarly 
attractive, about the restlessness breathing in it, the collision of 
the Anglo-American always urging improvement and new ar- 
rangements with the more or less torpid French and Spanish 
Creoles of the Mississipi Delta. Since that time, however, far 
more important factors have come on to the stage of American 
development, which has attained to colossal dimensions. The 
Irish, German, and Scandinavian immigrations have become enor- 
mous ; and with the abolition of slavery, four million negroes 
have become an element one is forced to take into account, 
politically as well as socially. 

While in Germany, history consists in the mutual influence of 
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North and South, in the diverse provincial peculiarities working 
their way into other parts of the country, or being set aside, we 
see in the United States a development which has its source in 
the most diverse nationalities, and even races, producing a 
general character to which the past furnishes, and could furnish, 
no parallel. 

Instead of moderate diversity of race, we have here to do with 
antagonisms, each based on centuries of separate history ; in oppo- 
sition to the Anglo Saxon and Protestant accustomed to self- 
government, stands the Irish Catholic, who has grown up in con- 
spiracies, and looks upon the law as his enemy ; while the German, 
loving pastoral unconventionality, inclining to extreme indivi- 
dualism, and, sweeping only before his own door, finds his very 
necessary corrective in the sobriety, the talent for organising and 
the co-operative spirit of the Anglo-American, at the same time 
that he is striving to carve a way and create a home for German 
virtues in American life. 

This action and reaction of the different single factors, counted 
in each case by millions, will, after settling the questions which 
arose through the abolition of slavery, around which the great 
parties necessarily grouped themselves, be of decisive importance 
for the further development of the Republic, and the so often 
vaunted mission of the Germans, the Greeks of modem times, 
will have ample opportunity of proving itself on the modem 
Romans, who already look upon themselves as the centre of the 
Atlantic and Pacific World, that is the centre of the universal 
history of the future, as ancient Rome was that of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The best means of judging as to the part it will play 
in the future is to see what Germandom has effected hitherto, and 
the aim of the following sketch is to give some idea of the history 
of German-Americandom since 1848, to show the social and 
political position up to which it has worked its way in the course 
of the last twenty-five years. 



The Immigration op the Last Twenty-five Years. 

There could no more be question of a history of German- 
Americandom before 1848 than of the term itself. Indeed the 
new, one might almost say international, idea : " German-Ameri- 
can " was first coined by the author of this paper by his entitling 
his newspaper which appeared for the first time in Chicago in 
March, 1854, "The German- American." Until then people had 
only spoken of Germans in America, and the Germans themselves 
had until then looked upon the United States more as an exile 
from which they sent up regretful sighs for the old country, than 
as an arena in which there was richer and more glorious scope for 
the best qualities of the German than would or could be offered 
elsewhere. The term German- American alone testifies to a com- 
plete abandonment of the former standpoint, of always feeling 
and acting like foreigners. For the first time we see German- 
Americans urged to co-operative activity by their press and by 
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representative leaders, and we see them emerging from the ob- 
scurity of private life or from mere following of the party troupe, 
and appearing on the political stage as co-workers, while at the 
same time the German Turn-, and Gesangfeste become a kind of 
new revelation of culture and enjoyment for America. 

The German immigration before 1848 differed from the later 
one in two respects. It was first of all much less numerous and 
constant, and then it contained but few elements relatively of 
intellectual importance. What would have become of Germandom 
without the immigration after 1848 may be learned from the spirit 
of German Pennsylvania, the early fathers of which immigrated 
fiom the Palatinate last century, to end in becoming a kind of 
petrified thought-formation, or perish in the flatness of common 
Americanism. In contradistinction to these petrifactions, the 
new immigration brought with it the most modern ideas of the 
European Revolution, and with what would nowadays be con- 
sidered ridiculous self-confidence, set about preaching to the 
presumed barbarians of the New World the Gospel which the 
favored children of Israel, i.e., the European nations had been 
incapable of realising. The collision and the splitting of these 
European social reformers and their ideals with and on the 
apparently so dreadfully sober American reality, forms an interest- 
ing chapter in the History of German- Americandom, and must be 
considered as an introduction, and connected with the first stage 
which the former passed through in the United States at the 
beginning of the 6th decennium. 

I. 

The First or Homesick Period : 1849-54. 
In 1850 and a little later, emigration was still looked upon as 
a kind of misfortune, and so little was known of the United 
States that it was looked upon as impossible to learn anything 
from the country ; so that for those driven across the ocean by 
the victory of the reaction, among whom were many who believed 
themselves to be destined to play great parts in the world, the 
new country was for the first few years merely a wild Tauris, 
from which, like Iphigenia, they were never weary of turning in 
their souls to their home. The sojourn in New York — ^for here, 
in this intermediate station between Europe and the Great Ameri- 
can West, the sorrowing revolutionists remained as long as pos- 
sible — seemed but a provisionary one, only a pause for rest 
between two revolutions, to the second of which the call might 
any moment resound, and their exile come to an end. If one 
considers that as late as 1851 Kossuth made six hundred speeches 
in the United States for a new revolution in Hungary, and 
collected several hundred thousand dollars by means of a so-called 
Hungarian loan, one cannot wonder at the longer continuance of 
similar illusions in German heads. What Kossuth did for the 
Hungarian, Gottfried Kinkel, and later on Amandus Goegg, did 
for the second Great Revolution to be set going from beyond the 
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sea, while Carl Heinzen praised himself and his pamphlets, 
especially the " Soldiers' Catechism," as being the one only true 
revolutionary means, and at last accused Kinkel of having, through 
alienation of the finances, hindered him from turning Germany 
into a Republic. 

Most remarkable of all was the small need of attention paid to 
the life in the United States itself. It might have been expected 
that the reformers of the Old World would have found or sought in 
the New World, free from every European obstacle, the most 
welcome soil for their experiments, and that the hie JRliodus hie 
salta would have been obeyed once also in History. But as a 
whole, and in general, life in America stared the new comers coldly 
and strangely in the face ; so few places presented themselves in 
which to insert the accustomed wedge, and even the interest felt 
in the beginning for Europe's conflicts for liberty faded so quickly 
that the bulk of refugees shrank and closed up like sensitive 
plants at the hard contact, and cultivated that peculiar form of 
home-sickness which has ever since the creation saddened 
political exiles. In fact, in a small degree, attempts were made to 
introduce the millenium, naturally at first only among their 
German countrymen who were to be blessed with this new 
wisdom. Thus the well-known tailor, Weitling, in New York, 
founded his " Republic of Workmen," and made promises of a not 
far distant emancipation of work from capital by means of a pro- 
ducing association and exchange bank (see Proudhon's plan of such 
a bank). Finally a communistic colony in Iowa was the small 
end of the great outset. Cabet believed he had found in 
Nauvoo, in Illinois, deserted by the Mormons in 1845, the right spot 
for his communistic experiment, which was started with con- 
siderable capital, and his " Journey to Icaria," which appeared in 
many languages, and reminds one of More's "Utopia," was 
intended to summon together the necessary colonists. But the 
scheme beginning like an idyll soon enough changed into a 
painful drama, and Nauvoo became a second time a modem ruin. 
In New York an attempt was made to establish a boarding-house 
on Socialistic principles, but the world still went quietly on its old 
course, as was the case in Germany too, where theKonsumvereine 
(provision unions), have never been able to alter it. In such 
cases the extravagant expectations are apt to be so deeply dis- 
appointed that later on it is not unusual to see the zealous social 
reformer turned into the greatest egoist. 

The nourishing of home-sickness, in which the exiles sough 
consolation for the hardness of their existence, took different 
forms, according to the size of the place in which they vegetated. 
In the manufacturing villages of Massachusetts, in which the 
German workmen could get no beer — ^they had to fetch it from 
the neighboring state of Connecticut, in which there was no 
temperance law— the poor devils sat the whole of Sunday together 
in their homes, round huge pots of beer, abusing the sanctimonious 
Yankees who gave them a living, or singing the inevitable songs : 
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"Bekranzt mit Laub," " Wer hat dich du schoner Wald," and then 
on separating in the evening they let the sweetly sad " Steh' ich 
in stiller Mittemacht " resound through the puritanical Sabbath 
stillness. In bigger places they sought comfort in grander style 
at Dame Musica's. So, for instance, in Milwaukee, which for a 
time rejoiced in the well-deserved cognomen of "German Athens^" 
the progressive course was as follows : First there was a 
" Manner quartet " (quartet of male vocalists) formed under the 
conductorship of the many-sided Schlomilch (the man was at 
once a parson, teacher, conductor of vocal music, ball musician, 
and keeper of a small shop and a public house) ; then it came to a 
vocal society ; then to a musical society, which, on the very spot 
where twenty years before the Indians had held their war dances, 
now played " Czar and Zimmerman," " Stradella," and other 
operas, in such perfection that a journalist of that time and town 
was inspired to writing the following dithyramb about the culturo- 
historical significance of the German mission. " The heart-blood 
of old Germania, this alma mater of humanity, is that which no 
other nation knows or can translate into its own language ; it is 
* das Gemuth,' the living source of music. When the boldest of 
Germania's sons tore himself from the maternal heart to fulfil 
his mission, when he conquered England, ploughed through the 
Atlantic, and set his never-resting foot in the New World, waded 
through broad streams, and crossed almost endless prairies, over 
the barren rocky mountains, and penetrated the dense primeval 
forest as far as the Pacific, and yet fought his way to the very 
cradle of his mother, in the depths of Asia, thus drawing the 
magic circle of political freedom round the earth — the daring 
rogue forgot to take his best birthright with him : he left his 
Gemuth behind. But the careful mother-heart did not forget the 
Anglo-Saxon ; she sent her favorite son, the German, after him, 
that he might bring the warm pulse of life into the political form 
of the pioneer, and the sweet sway of love into the coldly calcu- 
lating eye, living feeling into the toiling thought, and music into 
the monotonous spirit ! " (We take this passage, as well as 
different data regarding Milwaukee's German development, from 
the excellent work of Herr Rudolph A. Koss, which appeared in 
1871, and we can only regret that it was not continued beyond the 
year 1855, with which, according to him, German-Athens' flourish- 
ing period terminated.) The dramatic muse did not remain behind 
her sister. On the 10th of February, 1850, the compositors and 
printers of the two German papers gave the following pieces in 
the half-completed Stein's Hall : " The Cock-crowing," by A. von 
Kotzebue ; " New Year's Carousal of a Berlin Workman," a short 
extract from Nante Strumpf ; " The Brothers of Mercy," by A. 
von Kotzebue. In conclusion they gave Shrove Tuesday scenes. 
On the 25th of February, 1850, a society for private theatricals 
gave Korner's "Vetter aus Bremen," and the " Nachtwachter," 
in the Military Hall. The theatre, displaced for a time by the 
greater interest accorded to the Musical Union, took a new start 
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in the hall of the Market-house after its erection, and even 
acquired really artistic importance. 

If supported by such conquests, with which magnificent 
athletic and musical festivals were associated, the German looked 
down upon the American as on a kind of half-Indian, whose life 
hitherto had no real solidity, no substance, he, at that time, thought 
he could and ought to show him the right road in religious matters. 
Many leaders of the religious or anti-religious movements had 
sought refuge in the United States. There was Ftlster, the Vienna 
professor and chaplain of the Aula legion ; there was Bayrhofer 
from Marburg, Domschker from Dresden and Grahl from Saxony, 
Essellen from Frankort, Vojta-Naprstek from Prague, Tratny and 
Dr. Aigner from Vienna, Diilm from Bremen, and many others 
who tried to pave the way, at first principally among their coun- 
trymen, for the modern views of life, which, however, were 
virtually criticism and negations of the old views. Free congre- 
gations formed in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, 
and Sank City, and Unions of Freemen in Chicago, Cincinnati 
(in which town F. Hassaurek first came forward), and Milwaukee. 
In the latter town they carried hatred of old forms of belief so 
far, that in the free congregations they did away with all payment 
of preachers. But the " Union of Freemen," called to life under 
such great expectations, was forced to close in 1854-1855. 

A new press, which was intended to act as the antidote 
of superstition — ^by which was understood principally the always 
more audaciously encroaching Catholicism — ^had gone hand in 
hand with these new formations. Frederic Hassaurek led his 
" Hochwachter " (watchmen) into the field against the priests, 
Naprstek his comic papers illustrated with excellent caricatures, 
Schroter his " Humanisten," Metschau and Rittig their " Mens- 
chenrechte," Dillon his " Sontagsblatt," the Hungarian Ludvigh 
his " Fackel." At first the success was considerable ; the appearance 
of a new opera by the Musiksverein, and these papers which 
made anti-religion and humanism a speciality, had the most 
powerful seconds in the greater part of the German-American 
press, which was now almost everywhere in the hands of the im- 
migrants of '48. It had become the fashion to be irreligious, 
and if Btlchner had held his lectures there at that time, he would 
have been much more honored than in 1872, when the materialis- 
tic current had already lost much in novelty and interest. The 
above mentioned papers could only last a few years, or if like the 
FacJcel they lasted until the death of its editor, they were no 
longer influential, but were only voices in the desert. The pro- 
gramme for this period was very concise : to arrange everything 
as nearly as possible as in Germany, and when for instance they 
wished to mark the advantages of Milwaukee compared with other 
towns, they always said : " Just like Germany." They fre- 
quented the taverns, danced even on Sunday, to the horror of the 
Americans, arranged garden and other concerts for the same day, 
and terminated the day, which they had begun with a freethought 
lecture, by going to the play or opera. 
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Their intercourse with the Americans was chiefly limited to 
business, even after processions in which both joined, as, for 
instance, on the 4th of July, the Germans held their banquet 
apart ; for political life the German of that period showed little 
taste. Only when he had to preserve what he considered his jus- 
tifiable customs, that is to combat against the temperance laws, 
did his usually lukewarm political temperament rise to explosive 
heat. Organised agitations only took place in cases when the 
adopted citizen saw himself threatened with regard to the acquir- 
ing of the right of citizenship, (^.e., the rendering this acquisition 
more difficult), or in# some tangible material respects. With 
regard to other departments of citizenship he was not found 
entirely wanting ; none were more energetic in the forming of 
fire-brigades and corps of militia ; none showed such fervor in 
celebrating the day of the declaration of independence, in which 
he felt he possessed, not the " brilliant generalities " of the slave- 
holders then dominating the Union, but a new incarnate gospel of 
mankind. Nevertheless, German life of that time was wanting in 
any true centre. The excessive cultivation of music, the serious 
consequences of which for Germany Heine already complained 
of, first of all led to indifference as to the efforts to spread en- 
lightenment started with so much enthusiasm, and finally to 
indifference at the political position of the nation, which was 
meanwhile taking the form of a crisis. A dangerous quietism 
had taken possession of men's minds, causing them to overlook 
the dangers of the new Fatherland, as well as the tribute the 
crisis claimed from their patriotic feeling of duty. In general, 
there was not the necessary interest in and understanding of 
politics, and so this period closes with the marvellous spectacle of 
the German liberals keeping still further and unchangeable hold 
of the most reactionary of the two political parties of those 
times — the Democratic. 

{To he continued.) 
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Among the last industries to be organised and to rec^eive the fiat of the 
GoTernment, are those connected with the arts. In the present age of the 
empire it is doubtful whether the control of the Eoyal Academy will ever 
be allowed to become tyranny, though there are not wanting signs of a 
growing orthodoxy. 

As the Geological Survey does not look kindly on professional dis- 
coveries which revolationise its maps, as the Eoyal Society of Literature 
is scarcely heard of unless its officers chance to die, so in the Eoyal 
Academy you will not find the latest treatment of colour, the most start- 
ling idiosyncrasies of form, or the great-cst novelties of subject. 

Subordinating questions of colour and form to interest of subject, the 
first picture which strikes the heretic on his round is Edwin Long's 
"Judith" 0^8). The heroine of the Aporryphal tale is withdrawing a 
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dagger from a sheatli suspended on a pillsu* ; she is enveloped in a silken 
drapery which, in its greenish golden tinge, contrasts with the dark com- 
plexion of the somewhat voluptnoas beauty. To a woman with these full 
lips, the expedient which the tale records would come naturally. It is 
worth noting that this story, even by tiie most orthodox authorities, is 
given up as a mere historical fiction, intended to revive in the Jew of 
Palestine the spirit of heroism which had been completely crushed out by 
a long period of oppression. 

45. ** The Stopped Key," by Stacy Marks, i^hows us a monk in a brown 
Franciscan dress, outside the monastery door. The key has become 
stopped up, and clearing out is necessary ; meanwhile his basket — which 
contains a bottle of wine and, perhaps, " good store of venison " — waits on 
the ground. He looks rather a droll, this monk, with the square, massive, 
by-no-means senseless face in the comfortable cowl. I read his face to 
say : ** It's a queer world, and devil-a-bit can one stir without getting into 
a scrape." 

There is a rather foolish picture (89) by Gr. Grascoyne, representing *' Esau 
imploring a blessing from his aged father," who is lying on a very respect- 
able XlXth century bed. Nomad patriarchs did not, we feel sure, carry 
four-posters about with them. But here Isaac is very comfortably en- 
sconced between blankets and sheets. Pwnch makes a very indeceiiD, but 
singularly humorous, suggestion that Esau has entrapped a lively entomo- 
logical specimen, and that his father s uplifted hand is assisting in the 
capture. Having the fear of Mr. Justice North before our eyes, we demur 
to JBmicVs blasphemy. 

117. '• Crowns of joy and sorrow," by Phil R. Morris, R.A. Two girls 
are giggling over a baby which has seemingly just been subjected to the 
mystic rite of baptism, the immediate consequences of which may have 
been a scream, and the ultimate consequences a cold or nothing. By 
their side is a grave with wreaths. A coffin is almost more susceptible of 
artistic treatment than the wooden wreaths concocted by French *' artistes." 
In the background the curate seems to be kissing a young woman as she 
gets over a stile. 

129. " EoDfperientia doceV* Three monks at cards. The younger has been 
*'had," and is scratching his head. It is curious to notice how perfectly 
legitimate it is to laugh at foreign ecclesiastics and their congeners, while 
our own clerics are never even to be playfully chaffed. There are at least 
a dozen pictures making merry at the " Monk of old.*' 

266. '• Ruth," by J. R. Herbert, R. A. Nothing can be more jjleasing than 
to meet with subjects from the Jewish traditions tre(^ted realistically, and 
with an entire absence of mysticism. This picture nearly comes within the 
description. The laborers of Boaz are at their noonday rest under an olive 
tree ; Ruth, triste and maidenly, is advancing in the foreground, while 
her kinsman is giving directions to an energetic foreman. The picture is 
not qmte realistic enough, for the worn and the aged, and in particular the 
dirty, are absent. Palestine gleaners in this respect were probably not very 
different from the pickers of Kent hops and Essex strawberries. 

273. *' Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P.," looking rather religious, and fitting 
in with the innumerable portraits of clerics which are exhibited. This 
feature, and the suppression of all pictures at all '* French " in subject or 
design, are two ways in which the orthodoxy and Grundyism of the 
Academy come out. The writer ventures to suggest that Northampton 
might well subscribe to have Mr. Bradlaugh's portrait painted, by some 
well-known and fashionable portrait-painter of the day — Ouliss, or Rich- 
mond — and with it test the powers of the Hanging Committee. 

298. *' The Prince of Wales." The discreet manner in which the inartistic 
swallow-tails are hidden shoidd be noticed. Is he, we wonder, repeating 
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to himself the fifty-third canto of In Memoriam^ which contains the familiar 
fiat for wild-oat sowing P 

339, '* Herodius and her Daujjhter," by J. R. Wegnelin. The daughter, 
stripped to the waist, is in a quiet comer, leaning oyer the charger ; the 
mother is leaning over from behind, probably giving instructions, but it ia 
impossible to avoid the suggestion that the process is a shampooing one, 
which the dancing would no doubt have made very refreshing. 

369. " The Vigil," by John Pettie, R.A. In old days it was no trifling 
matter to be made a knight. Among the Indians it is the custom to put 
the would-be braves through a series of torments, and in these ^ys 
Woolwich and Sandhurst examinations probably fulfil some such function. 
In the fifteenth century and in Normandy, there was first a mysterious 
ordeal of a bath, then a fast of twenty-four hours, and then a long vigil in 
the church. The knight's vigil is coming to an end ; he kneels before the 
altar, and ecstatically upholds his sword-hilt. When he has quite done, 
he will no doubt assist in that questionable policy of propagating 
Christianity by force which commended itself to our forefathers. ** Your 
religion or your life ! " was the then cry of the sceptred highwayman. 

To those who like to connect Christianity with the solar myth, 410,^ 
" The Site of an early Christian Altar," by John Pettie, R.A., should be 
interesting. Our churches are all placed east and west, and it is much 
more likely that this *' Orientation *' was due to the survival of sun 
worship than to anything that happened at Jerusalem. At any rate the 
rising sun was actually used in laying the foundation, and this striking 
picture represents some Druid-like men on the confines of a forest, taking 
note of the direction of the shadow thrown by a slender cross of wood. The 
air is full of morning freshness and light. 

423. ** After Church" represents some daughters of Spain giggling 
their way out of church. For those who study humanity, few occupations 
are so entertaining as to stand outside one of our fashionable churches-^ 
All Saints, Margaret street, for instance — and watch the reaction on the 
faces of the worshippers. 

467. ** St. Peter denying Christ " is a picture which has won a gold 
medal, and has been praised, but we cannot admire it. The picture is 
murky in the extreme, and Irving himself never surpassed Peter's scowl 
as the cock crows. Surely Peter would have bethought him that he 
'* must dissemble " a little longer. 

463. " Faith," by Edward Armitage, R.A., is a picture of the realistic 
school, and represents the woman lassing the hem of the garment of 
Jesus. As touching for King's Evil only became extinct in England in 
1714, we won't be very severe upon the poor creature. The face of the 
Jewish agitator exhibits a good deal of genuine human force. 

484. The " Church Afloat," by J. E. Hodgson, R.A. Sailors on board 
a man-of-war singing a hymn. The parson in his robes standing by a 
desk covered with the Union Jack. A military chaplain once told the 
writer that, being new to his duties, he was proceeding to take up his 
position upon an edifice similarly covered with flags, when he was stopped 
by the colonel. The chaplain's gratitude to the commanding officer was 
considerable, when the former found that the apparently substantial edifice 
consisted of a brace of drums I , In making every sailor keenly attentive 
to the service, Mr. Hodgson has surely sinned against nature. 

614. *' Francis Galton, Esq., F.E.S." This portrait of the illustrious 
.writer on Heredity, whose name is so much associated with ti^e teach- 
ing of Mr. Darwin, is of more interest than most of the portraits in the 
Academy. 

626. Mr. Stacey Marks' " Friar of orders brown " has this time given up 
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monastic life, and taken to entomology and nineteenth century costume. 
His monkish days do not ap|^e£^ to have seated him. 

592 is a tempting picture of a girl, and as it is called Mids Nettie' 
Huxley, may, for aughc we know, have to do with thq President of the 
Eoyal Society. There is a spice of mischief about the face which would 
prevent her companionship becoming monotonous. 

619. *• The Flight into Egypt." This is a somewhat unreal picture by 
Mr. GoodalL The poor wretched baby is very unnecessarily naked, and the 
mother wears a startlingly blue dress and a white veil, apparently just 
home from the laundry. She suggests a considerable (^[uantity of luggage, 
whereas the party have not even taken provisions with them. Perhaps 
the inevitable aureole is to save the purpose of an Aladdin's laoip, and the 
commmsariat department solvetur awhulando, 

661. "The Qncon verted Cavalier," by Charles C. Seton, might attrfkct. 
attention from its title, but scarcely from its merits. The cavalier |(its in 
front of the fireplace, and looks bored. A pale, melancholy Tartuffe of a 
Puritan talks at au grand serieux, but without creating much impression, 
charm he never so wisely. The artist appears to favor the cavaliers on 
the whole. 

738. ** Vaccination,*' by Pascal A. J. Dagnan. The subject is rather a; 
difficult one t0 sei^theticise, and while ue# varieties of bacteria are be^ng 
! discovered every day, w«$ have th^ unpleasant feciling that to be quite safe 
we ought to be inocull^ted with each soi't. In this case, however, the 
doctor sbems to be enjoying the business, and some of the babies are 
crowing over it, so it would be prekhiotptioti on our part to object. 

798. We canUot believe that anybbay #ill jgxve *210 for an angel in a 
surplice and a Cambridge-blue shawl, ptilling h6r dress out of the mud,; 
and not daring to sit down ia her. .very. dirlgr aurronudings le)tt she ahould 
increase herJaundry bill. The only fitness of the young woman for the 
business of delivering Daniel consists in the stoutness of her arms. , We 
repeat that our artists should help us to understand the Jewish traditions, 
and not puzzte us with them. It is (}tfite within the bounds of reason that 
Daniel bribed the keeper to protect him. 

810. Mr. Val Prinsep gives in "The Saturdifcy dole in Worcester 
Chapter House," a distribution of paitochial loaves, or the way they made 
beggars in ol len time. 

826. WiUem Geets shows us a picture full of interest, both tragical 
and comical, of a sixteenth century martyr being led out of a church to be 
buried alive. The burial nowadays does not extend beyond the year. 
Tempera mtUantur et nos mutarmt/r in iliie, 

m7. Is Mr. Poy liter's picture of the recently appointed Bishop of 
Sydney. We are curious to know how he gets on with Mr. Joseph Symes, 
or, to be p<)iite, we should say how Mr. Joseph Symes gets on with the 
Bishop of Sydney, oii the ** Ego et episcopus mens " principle. 

87a. Mr. Ernest Croft's picture of *' Wallenstein,^' commander oh the 
Catholic side in the thirty years' war against the Protestants, is well worth 
a study. Ashe passes through the signs of the late havock the soldiers 
look at him in silent awe. The commander's hors^e is a wonderfully vivid 
bit of painting, so too the dead horse in the foreground, and the poor 
villager who has been^shot upon his threshold. £1,050, but worth the sum. 

921. •* You P a Christian ! " by James Auber, is a picture which de- 
serves attentiop. The Roman youth, with a clean cut, intelligent hand- 
some face, add hts toga thrown back, is handling a gold cross and chain 
which lies in the bosom of a wistful girl, while in the l^wkground a 8C*tne 
of the great God Pan is seen to b6 playing his reeds. Perhaps the term 
Christian was not so ambiguous then as now, when it includes every form 
of belief about Jesus, from the mildest hero-worshfp to the assertion 
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(lingering in country districts) that he could dispense with paternity and 
defy gravity. 

1542. ** A Gtoodly Catch," by W. Denby Sadler, represents some monks 
weighing the fish which have been caught, probably in the monastery fish- 
ponds. The big jack in the scales is a matter for triumph to the brethren. 

1629. " Praying for Father," by Robert Thorburn, Associate. A small 
boy in a flannel shirt, eb proeterea nihil, is kneeling very uncomfortably 
against a bare rock in a heavy storm. We fancy that under the circum- 
stances he would onlv be excessively scared. Infantine prayers are 
generally speaking notning but a feat of memory. Look at children at 
their mother's knee, and you will see from the screwed up eyes that the 
youngster is anxiously shutting himself off from all external influences 
which . may break the thread of association. Now and then he forgets 
himself, and unconsciously, but with equal earnestness, repeats his lesson 
denovo. W. Gkeatheed. 




It is now certain that Tory and Liberal Grovernments are equally in 
fault in Egypt. On the 19th September, 1879, Lord Salisbury agreed with 
Mr. Waddington that the native Egyptian G-ovemment should receive 
*' the earnest support " of England and France. On February 25, 1881 , 
the representatives of both countries were instructed from London and 
Paris to *' sustain the authority of the Khedive." The original pledges to 
help to maintain the incapable Tewfik arose entirely from the way in which 
the Tories had intervened financially in Egypt. 

Sib Michael Hicks-Beach, with the active help of the Irish Members, 
and the abstaining aid of Messrs. Forster, Goschen, and company, reduced 
the Government majority to 28 on the Vote of Censure. The majority 
rather expresses disinclination to trust the Tories with means of mischief 
than it does satisfaction with the conduct of the Government in Egypt. 

While I vn^ite, the proposed "Financial" Conference to be held in 
London is as yet in doubt ; the strong view being that a Conference of the 
great powers on Egypt must deal with more than the mere question of 
Egypt's financial position. 

OsMAN DiGNA, or Dlgma — whose prestige was said to have been 
utterly destroyed by General Graham — seems to be in much the same 
(fondition as to armed activity as before those useless battles near Saakim. 

The squabble, between the Marquis of Salisbury .and Lord Randoljph 
Churchill has interest only for Eadicals in that it'show^ the;sqr,fe.of lead£rs 
who now content the ** great Conservative party." . , . "_•. | 

The Treaty of Peace signed between China and Fraiice i& so far saltis- 
factory that it avoids the possibility of a long isind uncertain conflicm, xh 
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which other European Powers might have been entangled. To a Bepabli- 
can the Tonqnin triamph is saddening, as showing the like lust for terri- 
tory undfer rresident Gr^vy as under the Emperor Napoleon. Prince 
Jerome Napoleon is again active with his pen, but unless the Republicans 
destroy the Republic, surely neither Bonaparte nor Orleans ought to have 
any more the slightest chance of wielding power in France. 

In the Paris Municipal elections — ^though there is not much change in 
the composition of the whole Council — several good men, as MM. Yves 
Guyot and Hovelacque, have lost their seats. 

In America there is a great financial panic similar to that of 1873, and 
as fai* as can be ascertained the present crisis is due to sheer gambling. 
Amongst the bankrupt firms is one ia which Greneral Grant was a partner. 
During the panic of 1873, President Grant came personally to New York 
at the request of the bankers, in order to take administrative measures ta 
sustain public credit. 

Th£ trial of Kraszewski and Hentsch at Berlin for treasonable practices 
in betraying German military secrets to Bussia, Austria, and France, 
shows, at any rate, how these great military powers are on the watch 
against each other. Permanent peace can never be considered as assure^ 
whilst nations are converted into enormous military camps, and spies, even 
in times of peace, form part of the ordinary equipment of each power. 

In Spain the revolutionary movement has been temporarily stifled, but 
we read from day to day of small armed parties near the frontier, and the 
slight fighting in Navarre may at any moment be repeated on a larger 
scale. The King is too weak for the throne, and Spain is not strong enough 
for a Republic. 

Ax armed movement is growing in Eastern Roumelia to secure union 
with Bulgaria, but. through neither Austria nor Russia is it easy to get 
, accurate details. 

The evidence already given in dynamite conspiracy trials now pend- 
ing, makes it clear that the Fenian Organisation is still active for the 
establishment of an Irish Republic by arms, and that some of the leading 
members of that body in this country do not hesitate to avail themselves^ 
of preparations of dynamite for the purpose of creating terror, as well aa 
of destroying life and property. '''In ^Ireland itself tue surface agitation 
seems more reasonable, but the great difficulty is to know how far beneath 
the surface the truth may be. There is talk, sent by journalists from 
Paris, of the revival of the authority of James Stephens amongst Irish 
Republicans, but this is hardly probable. The breach between Michael 
Davitt and Mr. Parnell seems likely to become more open, but here an 
outsider can scarcely judge with accuracy. It is not a pleasant picture 
just now at Birmingham, a jail garrisoned by military, a prisoner brought 
handcuffed into Court, the cell he sleeps in changed nightly, and all this 
from fear, and clearly no idle fear, that rescue 'may be attempted even 
under most desperate conditions. . , 

There has, been more fighting in KalEre-land, ' but at the time of 
writing it. is uncertain whether or not Mr. Osborne, the English resident, 
has been defeated. Charles Bkadlaug^. 
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The following cnrioud storr is told in the Gto&e :— ** A riiyrfli^rions tb^fb 
of a oheqne at Shenbridge Hall, Cheshire, has been satisfactox^iy ekj^lun^ 
in a Tery remarkable manner. It appears that the hall letter-box ier placed 
in a gate at th6 road-side, and Im*. Lockett, who resides at Shetxbird^, 
expecting a cheque for £10 from Liverpool, went to the box. He discoT^^ed 
that the envelope had been tamperea with and the cheque abstracted. 
Coming to the conclusion that He had been robbed, as the letter itiE(6lf re- 
mained while the cheque had been taken, Mr. Lockett at o<ice rode to 
Nantwich, and gave information at the post-office and at thepolice-statioii. 
On returning Later he examined the letter-box more closely, and th^ 
found several torn-tits in it, and further investigation led to his finding 
the missing cheque lyins twenty-six jrards awi^ on the turnpike roiUl, 
whither it had evidently been carried by a tom-tit. Marks of the beaks of 
the toiii-tits were found on the letter and the cheque, and the latter being 
folded v^ smaU made its abstraction and carriage easy." 

IH thd obituary of the month comes the name of the greftt conductor, 
Michael Costa. He held the position of first without peer, as coiiduotar 
at Her Majesty's, the Royal Italian Opera, and the Sacred Harmonic 
Societ;jr. During thitty-four V^rs he wai^ the conductor of the Mt6i^, and 
made it the onte mt^rpfe^ ^^ oratorio. Science has to lament t^ death 
of M. Wurtz, the great chemist, a member of the French Institute, and 
the French Senate. Dr. B. Angus Smith, F.B.S., best known, perhaps, by 
his res^ai^hes ifito the air and yMxit of great towns, died On the same day. 
During the mottth neilil hats been reoeived of the death of M. Bruel, 
the I^Ch ext^loref , mitt^refd by pirates in Cochin China'; and that of 
Dr. H. J. C. G^rts at Yokohtttnai after fifteen years of sci^ntifio labor in 
Japitn. . ^ 

Db. EHK^t Haeckel wto on May lirt elected as a Foreign Membl^r of the 
Linnffian So<Jiety. . 

Otm BCitotific students wottld fitid much to iilfei^t Xkssib. in the 
'Naiv/taliii'6 World, advertised this month in our columtifl. Wbat of its 
articles' are well wtitteltt, and it is Well illustrated, but w^ tnruSt it Will 
clear itself of the sentitn^taA reftgion fOutid in two or thi^ of its ardclcfs. 
" Grod " is quite out of place in a scientific pi^per. 

A MOST curious discovery was made last mbntli ill South Sydney, 
Australia, durinff a post-mortem held on the body of a man who died from 
congestion of the Ivaigti. The Sfdn^y EiMnirig N^&m 8«ys r*^" On refiect- 
ing the scalp a sittall mprie6Mon-(like that piMueed by a bullet) was found 
about 8 iM^hei^* above' the left eye. There was no con^pOiiding mark in 
the skin, and hence the depression must have been of long standing. On 
opening the skull, the bone inside corresponding to the depression was 
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pushed in and rough, and had a dark 9tain (as of l^ad) at one side. The 
brain at this part was hollowed out into a small depression. The grey 
matter of the brain was smaller in quantity than usual, and the brain was 
soft, but otherwise healthy. On making a section a small pellet of lead 
was found in the centre of the right side of the brain. The piece of skull 
was handed round for inspection, and it appeared as if the hole caused by 
the passage of the bullet had almost dosed up by growth. Dr. Benwick 
said he thought the deceased must h^ve beeu subject to fits, but the 
eyidence only disclosed one, which took place some time ago in the Prince 
Atfred Hosmtal, where he was for several months under treatment for 
spre eyes. The bullet was shapeless, but on one side showed that it had 
originally been spherical, and about i or |th of an inch in diameter. 
How the man could have lived under the circumstances is a marvel." 



The earthquake of April 22nd naturally excited much interest. It is 
not often that mother earth shakes herself in that fashion in England, and 
the excitement has been in proportion to the rarity of the occurrence. 
The range of the earthquake extended from the estuary of the Black- 
water right across England, covering Ipswich, Colchester, London, Lei- 
cester, Cambridge, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Somerset, and Bristol; 
according to Na^ttre " it seems likely that the wider and more general 
range of the earthquake is connected with the range of the Paleozoic 
rocks, whereas the local phaenomena depend very largely upon the nature 
and thickness of the secondary and tertiary rocks." 

OxPOjRD has at last opened her arms to women, and for the future 
women may compete with men in some of the honor examinations of the 
University. One step more on the road of equality and of progress. 

Annie Besant. 




JUNE. 
^OBK in the vegetable garden should be pushed on, a^s the season has been 
a late one. The weather in May, especially in the early pfirt of it, was 
cold and ungenial. The absence of frost in the winter and the continuous 
rains battered the ^oil into a hard compact mass, which made spring work 
in the garden difficult, and a fine surface and "w^ell pulverised |(oil, ^o 
desirable for small seeds, all but unattainable. Planting out of winter 
vegetables may be proceeded with as opportunity a^ords. To prevept 
" Clubbing '* in Brocoli, to which it is subject in light and rich soils, we 
have found it advisable to make the soil somewht^t firm. Besides when 
Broooli are ^own on loose soil, they are liable to become large, soft and 
flabby, and m that state they do not stand the winter. Whei^ liO^ks are 
ready they should be lifted from the seed bed and plantetd out on ric]^ 
ground ; some prefer planting these in ridges prepared as ior Celery, 
using in large 9|uan titles mdnure thoroughly decayed. The plants are 

Sl^boed from 8 inohfis to 1 foot apart, an4 earthed up as they groyr. 
imateurs wanting. Leeks for competitiQA shpjilcl aiiopt this ui^ethod of 
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culture. Those who want merely good specimens for ordinair culinary 
use may grow them in the ordinary way, which is to draw deep, wide 
drills, and dibble the plants in, making good sized holes, allowing the 
plants to be put in as high as their leaves, and afterwards drawing the 
soil to them as they grow. Those who desire early Celery will see to 
getting a planting done this month. It requires abundance of water at 
the root to prevent its running to seed and to make it grow crisp. The 
general way of planting this fine vegetable is to dig out trenches, laying 
the earth on the edge of the trench with the spade to the right and left, 
and digcing in a large quantity of rich, well-decayed manure in the 
hoUom or each trench ; when finished ready for the plants, the trenches 
should be about 1 foot deep, and from 1 foot to 6 feet wide. In the narrow 
trench one row of plants can be placed, in the wider trench six rows of 
Celery can be planted ; in wet localities do not make the trenches so deep 
as above—the shallower the better, if the plants are to stand the winter. 
Now is a good time to secure runners of strawberries as soon as they are 
fit to lay, and where fresh plantings are in contemplation ; in doing this 
loosen the earth slightly, and peg down each rtmner, and allow them to 
remain till wanted, keeping them from being overgrown by other runners. 
To have strawberry plants strong and fit for planting quickly peg each 
runner into a pot filled with soil rather firmly pressed down, in a week or 
two they will be well-rooted ; they may then be cut away from the old 

?lant8, and placed in the sun, giving abundance of water at all times, 
'hey may be planted out early in August, or kept through the winter and 
planted in spring, where they are to grow and fruit. In situations where 
it was part of our duty to furnish our employers with forced strawberries 
we secured our plants as above, and made new beds with the plants when 
they had fruited. 

Next month, following up these remarks, we may devote our paper to 
the mode of culture in the open ground of this luscious fruit. In the 
.fiower-garden, even in the latest localities, bedding out shouldbe finished 
if possible by the first week of June. Seedling pinks, polyanthus, wall- 
flowers, etc., prick out till they become strong ; if placed in a cool position 
in a well-prepared bed of sweet, wholesome, turfy loam, with an inch of 
light sandy soil over the surface, and the roots allowed to have their 
freedom when planting, they will soon grow into fine strong healthy plants. 
Auriculas that have flowered in pots may be repotted with fresh loam 
mixed with rotted cow-dung and sand. If the pots in which they have 
been previously grown are as large as desired, the roots (which ought to 
fill the old pot) may be reduced, and fitted nicely into new soil without 
cramping them. The side shoots of rockets and other border plants may 
be placed in sandy soil in a shady position to root. Annuals for late flower- 
ing may be sown. Chrysanthemums, if planted out (with the view of 
lifting them to bloom in pots when they are established) may now have 
their tops pinched out to make the plants bushy. All plants in the green- 
house and window will now require plenty of water. After hot days a 
sprinkling with a rose, or a gentle swinging overhead, will be of ^reat 
service. T6 plants in sitting rooms daily moistening of the folia^ is 
indispNensable, as it is the dry atmosphere that obtains in rooms which is 
so trying to plants introduced to them from the greenhouse, pits or frames. 
To keep them fresh use the svringe or water overhead with the rose, and 
to heather f oliaged plants apply a wetted sponge to keep them clear of dust, 
avoiding as far as possible wetting the flowers. MHaw Balsams and 
Fnchias plenty of air and water, turning them round to equalise their 
growth, and to have well-balanced plants ; pick off the flowers till the 
plants attain the size yon desire, then idlow them to set, and to swell their 
buds, and make them develop into large bright long-lived flowers, nourish 
the roots with manure water at least twice a week. * W. Elduu 
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Wf\ti Mtnvu (rf 4fiioirdano Bruno. 

» 

In 1583, Bruno turned his face northwards, and travelled to Eng- 
land, bearing letters from King Henry to Michel de Oasteinau, 
French ambassador at the Court of Elizabeth, from whom he 
received friendly greeting and cordial hospitality. In the bril- 
liant Court of Elizabeth, Bruno found congenial spirit in Sir 
Philip Sydney, the chivalrous and generous-hearted, and the 
Italian and the Englishman were soon closely knit in bonds 
of loyal friendship. Ever does Bruno speak tenderly and 
reverently of the rare mind and heart of this beloved friend. 
For Elizabeth herself, he conceived an intense admiration, 
and his praises of this Protestant Queen, worded with all 
the warmth and exaggeration of that time, were used against 
him with terrible effect, when the bloodhounds of the In- 
quisition pulled him down in later years. "No noble of 
her realm equals her in dignity, in heroism ; no lawyer is so 
learned ; no statesman is so wise. . . She rises as a brilliant sun 
to shed light over the globe. By her title and her royal dignity, 
she is inferior to no monarch in the world. In the judgment, 
wisdom, and prudence she displays in governing, it is difficult 
to find a queen who approaches her." And this Elizabeth, so 
highly praised, was the excommunicated foe of Rome, the 
anathematised heretic who had rent England from the Papal 
obedience. 

At that time England and Italy were as sisters, save in religion. 
Italian learning, Italian art, Italian literature — all found heartiest 
welcome under English skies. Shakspere found in Italy much 
of his inspiration ; later, Milton travelled thitherwards to seek 
poetic culture ; the English court was as Italy to an Italian, and 
Bruno found himself surrounded there by memories of all he 
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held most dear. Here might the knight-erraut of liberty have 
found rest, had he been content to vei,l soine of his boldest 
thoughts, and to pass merely as a Protestant, jarring agp^diist the 
pretensions aad ihe tyranny of Borne. But xio sixch veiling was 
possible to Bruno, for soon came (^ance of l)pld gpipech— chance 
too tempting to be lost by the £ery Italian orator. 

The fair city of the Isis was enf^te in June, 1583 ; as silver 
Thames rolled past her dainty spires and tall battlements, he saw 
Oxford in her most gallant array, and heard 'the hum of many 
tongues. For the Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth's haughty favorite, 
held his court there as Chancellor of the University, and gave 
right royal welcome to the CJount Albert de Lasco, having 
gathered there to do him honor England's most learned sons. 
Purple-robed doctors were there in long procession, splendid 
banquets were spread, and on each day a solemn literary tour- 
nament was held, in which philosophical theses were maintained 
and attacked, in which tongues served as lances, and syllogisms as 
battle-axes. At last, when Oxford challenged all comers to meet 
her sons in wordy warfare, Bruno's warrior-spirit flashed into 
fire, as when steel strikes flint. See him as he stands in the 
arena — ^beautiful, eager, eloquent, fighting anew the same old 
battle that he had fought in Italy, in Switzerland, in France. It 
is again the question of questions for the sixteenth century — 
Does the earth move ? Are there more worlds than one .^ " The 
earth is motionless ; the universe is finite and mobile," said the 
University, with Aristotle and Ptolemy. " The earth revolves^ 
and the universe is infinite," said Bruno, leaning on Philolaus 
and Copernicus. Bruno has left his own account of the struggle. 
" The dispute grew envenomed ; my antagonists took refuge in 
sarcasms and insults. One, seizing pen and paper, cried, ' Look, 
be silent, and learn ; I will teach you Ptolemy and Copernicus.* 
But as soon as he began to sketch the spheres, it was clear that he 
had never opened Copernicus." 

And he on whose side was the Truth silenced his opponents, 
though he stood alone, and many a brow was bent dai'kly on the 
gallant Italian as he strove for the hpnor of his mistress Science, 
and carried her colors victoriously through the fray. 

Then Bruno prayed for and obtained permission to lecture at 
Oxford, and there, as at Paris, his lecture-room was crowded. 
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though as he walked ^long the streets men turned and muttered 
" Atheist ! " and priests, hearing that he taught that the Bible was 
not of authority in science, scowled bitterly at him as he passed 
and sternly bade the young men leave alone the heretic and 
blasphemer, who would drag their souls to hell. 

At last England became too hot to hold any longer the bold 
philosopher ; his friends Michel de Castelnau and Philip Sidney 
had both been called abroad, and their strong protection was no 
longer around him. Threats grew louder ; the storm-clouds hung 
heavier ; and at last, early in 1586, Bruno fled from England to 
France once more, and held during three days in Paris at Whit- 
suntide a public dispute, still on the physics of Aristotle. This 
dispute put an end to his residence in Paris. Henry no longer 
dared to defend him, the Sorbonne muttered threats of punish- 
ment, and Bruno was once more forced to fly, and turned his steps 
to Marbourg in Hesse, hoping to find work and livelihood at the 
University there. At first, things looked brighter. In the July 
of the same year a doctor's degree was bestowed upon him, and 
strong, as he fancied, in this recognition he begged permission to 
teach philosophy. 

As he awaited this permission, regarded merely as a matter 
of form, Bruno's heart grew light. Here at length he might teach 
freely ; here at length he might spread the truth h^ loved, and 
none would hinder him. As his messenger returned with a silk- 
tied scroll in his hand, Bruno took it gaily and carelessly, and 
cut the silken thread with a smile on his lips. But see how his 
face changes ; see how his eyes darken ; the Rector of the Uni- 
versity writes dryly that he is obliged to deny the permission 
asked for ; there are " grave reaspns " why Bruno should not be 
allowed to teach, and so forth. The passionate Italian leapt to his 
feet in fiery wrath, and swiftly made his way to tihe R^ctpr's 
house. Ushered into his presence, he flung the scroll on the table, 
and demanded to know what reasons were referred to, " Doctor 
of your University have ypu made me, and the doptor'^ right of 
teaching you deny me. Of what avail the empty title ? Why do 
you treat me thus ?" 

The frigid thin-lipped Rector, Pierre Nigidius, drew his 
mouth into an acrid downward curve ; "Your views, Dr. Bruno, 
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are not sound. They are not such as are safe in a teacher of the 
young." 

"Sound? safe?" cried Bruno impetuously. "But if they 
are triie?^^ 

" Truth must be measured by the Divine standard, my dear 
sir, and your teaching that the earth revolves flies in the face of 
Scripture." 

"So much the worse for Scripture," answered the hasty 
Italisgi, careless of the Rector's darkening face. 

" You blasphemer!" he answered sharply. " But no blasphemer 
shall teach in this city while I, Pierre Nigidius, have rule within 
its walls." 

" Take back then your trumpery degree ! " cried Bruno in his 
wrath, " for teacher who may not teach I will never be. Erase 
my name from the lists of your University, and do not mock me 
with an honor as senseless as your own creed." 

"There is no difficulty in erasing your name," sneered 
Nigidius', " from a list that ought never to have been dishonored 
by it. Erased it shall be ere the sun go down, as it is erased from 
the Lamb's book of life, and look to yourself, blaspheming infidel, 
lest you learn the Marbourg has prison for the heretic, be he 
foreigner or citzen of the State." 

So Bruno became once again a wanderer, and took refuge in 

Wtirtembourg, where he found for awhile rest. 

Annie Bssant. 

(To be continued.) 
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Michael Faraday. 

Pakt I. 
About eighty years ago anyone looking into a little dingy room 
at the back of a bookseller's shop in Blandford Street, London, 
might have seen a boy busily occupied in binding J)ooks. This 
boy was Michael Faraday. He was a blacksmith's son, and his 
father and mother lived in a mews near the shop where be 
worked. 

Michael had had a little schooling at a small day-school, so the 
books that he handled were to him not quite sealed treasures. 
Now and then he glanced at their contents. Sometimes his kind 
master lent him books to read, and the boy spent many a happy 
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evening poring over them. He was very fond of tales and stories, 
but the books that gave him most delight were those that told him 
something of the great forces of Nature. Such were "Mrs. 
Marcet's conversations on Chemistry," and an article on 
" Electricity " that he found in an Encyclopaedia. 

In Mrs. Marcet's little book, Faraday found much that 
excited and interested him, but even as a boy he was not content 
to take knowledge secondhand from others. Having read of 
facts, he was not satisfied until he could find out and know from 
his own experiments that those facts were true. So he saved up 
every week a few pence out of his earnings, and with them 
bought some cheap chemicals. At last, to his exceeding joy, he 
succeeded in making several simple experiments which proved 
the truth of what he had read. For some time he continued to 
save up pence and make experiments, and after a while con 
structed for himself an electrical machine. It was certainly a 
very rough affair, made partly out of a common glass bottle ; but 
it was the beginning of great things, and was the first tiny link 
in the great chain of discoveries that Faraday afterwards made 
with regard to electricity and magnetism. 

One of the customers at the bookshop in Blandf ord Street was 
a Mr. Dacre, a member of the Royal Institution.^ Mr. Dacre was 
so much attracted by the intelligence of the bookseller's apprentice 
that he offered to take the latter to hear four lectures given at the 
Royal Institution by Sir Humphrey Davy (a great chemist, and 
inventor of the Davy Lamp^ that has proved such a blessing to 
miners). 

Faraday's delight was unbounded, chemistry had long been his 
own favorite study, and Davy was one of the greatest chemists 
of the day. Among the crowds assembled to hear the great 
professor's lectures on "radiant matter," "chlorine," "simple 
inflammables," and "metals," none listened more eagerly than 
did a young student who sat in the gallery of the Royal Institution. 
That student was Michael Faraday. 

A few days after Sir Humphrey Davy had finished his course 
of lectures, he was much surprised at receiving a book full of care- 
ful notes of them. In these notes, each experiment made by 
Davy was most intelligently described, and in some cases 
illustrated by careful drawings. 

The notes were accompamied by a letter, modest and yet 
manly in tone. The letter was signed, MicJmel Faraday^ and 
the writer stated that, his apprenticeship having expired, he was 
4ust engaged as journeyman bookbinder to an unkind master, 
whom he disliked. He added that he had an aversion to trade, 
and loved science. Could Sir Humphrey Davy find him employ- 
ment in his own laboratory, or in that of the Royal Institution ? 

Doubtless both notes and letter interested Davy, who had 
himself worked his way up from an apothecary's boy to the 

^ The Royal Institution is an association composed of the leading scientific 
xnes of Great Britain. 
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No. 5. LoKi writes: "My physical geography (Dr. Findlater's) says: 
' A remarkable feature of the Andes is that the parallel ranges frequently 
come together, forming lofty table-lands called knots J There is a bird 
called the * knot.' " As this answer shews reading, ** knot " is accepted,, 
though not the word intended. 

Cracked Nuts. 

8 
1. 12 oz!». sugar are worth _ oz. tea. 

1 «« 8 >i 

I oz. *' " 84 

12X16 (121b8.) .. «><|^« = 1?? oz.ua. 

— — lbs sugar arc worth - pints of brandy. 

8 10 
lb „ 3^112 "'- 

2 i 
12 lbs . „ ^^^ = ^pints of brandy. 

128 20 

/. oz tea = — pints brandy. 

128 '*^0 

-i^oz. tea are wo^h -^ pints brandy. 

^'^ 32 

" " 7P"2 "" 2 

-pints brandy are worth 16 ozs. tea. 

2 
^ 32x?_32 

11 " " f^m " 11 " 

^ oz. tea cost pTHJe of 16 oz. ^ lf|d, 

. 63^,^ 176^82 ^ 144^^^^ 

4 11 / - 11 

Now if— 

_ oz. tea cost -Id . , . . 

II * ... . ., , 
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1 * * 63 ^ 11 

1 oz. tea cost — X —r- 
4 144 

V^ (^ 12 lbs, sugar) cost ^""^^4 = ^^'^ ""^ ' ^^ 

Answer, 12 lb-', sugar cost 22d. 9 
;^ The above sum is rather tiresome, but wise young folk will struggle 
tbrough each separate sum, and work it carefully throughout. Notice 
especially the cancelling, and remark that it often saves trouble not to 
work out fractions too soon. Reduce afroLction, hut Tceep it as a fraction to 
th^e vei'ii end, as often much cancels out, and so work is sa/ved,^ 

2. Jack's head and neck = 6 inches. Let x = length of his tail, 
and y = length of his back. It is now best to find x in terms of y 
_4 _ 4 
^ " 2 5 
10 a? = 5y— '2y 

a; =r -4 
10 

By statement, 2.z; + 6 = y ?^ 

/. 1 + 6=5. 

3^ +30 = 5y 
30 = 2y 
15 = y 

Head and neck = 6 inqhes. 

Back . . . r= 15 „ 

Tail(7i - 3) = 4i „ _ 

Length of Jack= 25^ inchep, or 2 ft. 1^ i i 

Total Marks Possible, 32. — Olivia, Cetewayo, 31 marks; llavkeye, 
29; Unsigned, Beelzebub, 26 ; Quicksilver, Aj ax, 25 ; Schehprezale, 24; 
Aladdin, 21; Loki, 20 ; Eosebud, 18 ; Ofctilie, Wanda, 17 ; Hypatia, Or. un- 
well. Mignonette, Unsigned, 15 ; Jumbo, Yaliant, 12 ; Eureka, 10. 

To Correspondents. — There are two papers this month sent iu un- 
signed. Tbis gives needless trouble, and for the future unsigned papers 
will not be counted. For this last time the solvers may claim them. — 
Thasso and Albigeoise. Your letters were not posted until the 12th. and 
were too late for the competition. 

Young Folks' Puzzle-Corner Bules. 

Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any 
five (not more) of the puzzles given on page 381. Each must choose 
a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the reai 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle E l«tor 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.G., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three'months three books will be given as prizes to the three yo'- ng 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, but 
quarterly winners may try for: the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who have gained most rnarks during the year. 
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